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EDULOR S PREEAGCEH, 


IT is just ten years since the lamented Author of this Com- 
mentary gave to the world of scholars an Jytyoduction to 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, containing, amongst other valuable matter, 
a general outline of the contents of the treatise and para- 
phrases of the more difficult portions. In the preface to that 
book, which is an almost indispensable companion to the 
present edition and renders any special prolegomena to these 
volumes unnecessary, the Author describes the Lztroduction 
as preparatory to the detailed explanation of the work itself 
in an edition of the Greek text which had been long in 
preparation and was to appear as soon as it could be got 
ready. This promise is now at last fulfilled, under circum- 
stances however in which the pathetic interest naturally at- 
tending the publication of any posthumous work like the 
present, is in this particular instance, if I may judge of the 
feelings of others by my own, intensified into a sense of 
more than usually deep regret that the labours of a large 
portion of an eminent scholar’s life-time must now see the 
light without the advantage of his own editorial care. 

Mr Cope died in the year 1873, but during the last four 
years of his life his work on the Rhetoric, though it had nearly 
approached completion, unhappily but unavoidably remained 
untouched. He was actively engaged upon it during the 
two years that succeeded the publication of the /ztroduction 
in 1867 ;—a year that was also marked by the appearance of 
a long-expected edition of the Rhetoric by Spengel, which, 
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by the critical acumen and maturity of judgment generally 
displayed in its pages, and in particular by its wealth of 
illustration from the remains of Greek Oratory and the 
technical treatises of the later Greek rhetoricians, proved the 
most important aid to the study of the subject that had 
been published since the time of Victorius. With Spengel’s 
earlier contributions to the criticism of his author, as also 
with those of Brandis and Bonitz and Vahlen and other 
eminent Aristotelian scholars on the continent, Mr Cope was 
of course familiar, as the pages of these volumes abundantly 
testify; but while preparing his own Commentary, he ap- 
pears during the last two years of his active work to have 
only occasionally consulted and quoted Spengel’s edition, 
refraining purposely from incurring any such indebtedness 
as would prevent his own edition remaining a perfectly in- 
dependent work. 

In June, 1874, the year after Mr Cope’s death, his brothers 
took into consideration the desirability of publishing his Com- 
mentary; and, acting under the advice of two distinguished 
members of his own College, Mr Munro and Mr Jebb, did me 
the honour to invite me to undertake its completion and re- 
vision. The manuscript, so far as it was finished, consisted of 
nearly seven hundred closely written pages requiring a cer- 
tain amount of general revision before they could be sent to 
press; and, owing to other engagements, I found it impracti- 
cable to arrange for the printing of the work to commence till 
June, 1875. During the progress of the work through the 
press in the last two years, my duties as reviser have proved 
more laborious than I had anticipated; as even apart from 
the necessity of reading several times over at various stages 
of progress not far from a thousand pages of printed 
matter, I have found it requisite to consult the reader’s 
convenience by rearranging many of the paragraphs, by re- 
casting many of the more complicated sentences, and by 
endeavouring to prevent the sense from being obscured by 
the partiality for parenthesis, which, in this case, happens to 
be characteristic of the commentator and his author alike. 
In a work of this compass, accidental repetitions of nearly 
identical notes in various parts of the Commentary are almost 
unavoidable, and though I have succeeded in detecting and 
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striking out some of these repetitions, others still remain 
unremoved. 

It will probably occur to some of those who use this book 
that, in the way of retrenchment of matter and condensation 
of style, something might without disadvantage have been 
done by the original writer; but such correction, I may re- 
mark, was the very thing from which he consciously shrank; 
and as a mere reviser I felt that I had no right to assume 
the responsibility of abridging, still less of rejecting, what 
the writer himself clearly intended to leave standing. In the 
case of verbal alterations, however, which I was morally cer- 
tain would not have been disapproved by the original writer, 
I have used such slight discretion as appeared to fall within 
my province; this kind of revision cannot of course generally 
appear on the surface, but wherever it is practicable any 
additional matter for which I am alone responsible is indi- 
cated by the use of square brackets with or (as the work 
proceeded) without my initial. Such insertions are generally 
very brief, and often take the form of simple reference to 
important works that have appeared since the Commentary 
was prepared; as it seemed only due to the readers of this 
edition and to the writers of the works in question, that I 
should endeavour to bring it up to date by referring as 
occasion served to books such as Dr Thompson’s edition of 
the Gorgias of Plato (1871); Grote’s Aristotle (1872); Volk- 
mann, die Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer, ed. 2, 1874; 
Blass, die Attische Beredsamkeit, 1868, 74; and Professor 
Jebb’s Azttic Orators, 1876. In testing the references to other 
parts of Aristotle, I have made frequent use of the great 
Index Aristotelicus of Bonitz, which appeared in 1870, and 
was therefore not available when Mr Cope’s notes were 
written ;—a fact that only increases one’s admiration at the 
wide and minute acquaintance with all the Aristotelian writings 
which he had acquired by his own independent reading. 

In any trifling additions of my own, I have seldom gone 
beyond the briefest annotations, but in the case of the third 
book, which was left in a less finished state, and on which I 
had happened to have lectured on several occasions during 
the last ten years, I felt myself somewhat less restricted; and 
indeed, as Mr Cope’s manuscript unfortunately comes to an 
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abrupt conclusion in the course of Chapter XVII of that 
book, I was compelled, for the convenience of those who use 
this edition and in accordance with the wishes of Mr Cope’s 
representatives and the Syndics of the University Press, to 
endeavour to supply the deficiency in the three concluding 
Chapters by writing the notes that occupy the last twenty 
pages of the Commentary. 

In so doing, I have tried to follow the general plan of 
Mr Cope’s own work, and in particular have paid attention to 
such slight indications of his intended treatment of that por- 
tion as I could glean from the memoranda in the margin of 
his own copy of Bekker’s Oxford text of 1837. This volume 
and an interleaved copy of earlier date, and of somewhat less 
valué for this purpose, were kindly placed at my disposal by 
the authorities of Trinity College, and, as they contain part of 
the first rough material for the Commentary, they have proved 
of some use in verifying doubtful references and also in ascer- 
taining Mr Cope’s intentions with regard to the text on points 
of detail such as punctuation and various readings. But, hold- 
ing as he did that an editor's main duty was explanation 
in its widest sense and accordingly devoting himself mainly 
to questions of exegesis, to elucidation of subject matter, to 
illustration of verbal expression, and to matters of grammatical 
and lexicographical interest, he was content on the whole to 
accept the text as he found it in the earlier editions with 
which he was familiar. Under these circumstances, in the 
absence of any intention on his part to make an independent 
recension of the text, I have thought it best to adopt as the 
text of the present Commentary the last reprint (1873) of 
Bekker’s third edition (octavo, 1859); and instead of impair- 
ing the integrity of that text by altering it here and there 
to suit what I gathered to be Mr Cope’s intentions, I have 
briefly indicated the instances in which the evidence of his 
translation or notes, or again the memoranda in his own 
copy of the Rhetoric already mentioned, pointed clearly to 
some other reading as the one which he deliberately pre- 
ferred to that of Bekker’s third edition, or in which he was 
at any rate content to acquiesce. In the margin, beside the 
references to Book, Chapter and Section at the top of each 
page, is marked the beginning of each page of Bekker’s last 
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octavo edition, and also of that published in quarto in 1831: 
the former will, it is trusted, male this work easy to refer to 
side by side with the plain text in ordinary use; the latter, 
though it involves a cumbersome method of notation, is 
worth recording, as it is the mode of reference adopted in 
the fudex Aristotelicus, in Spengel’s edition, and often else- 
where. 

In an Appendix to the third volume, I have added Mr 
Shilleto’s Adversaria on the Rhetoric, which I have tran- 
scribed almost exclusively from one of his two copies of the 
book, lately acquired (with a selection of his other books) by 
the Syndicate of the University Library. I have also con- 
structed what I hope may be found to be a fairly comprehen- 
sive Greek index to the text and notes; and to this I have 
subjoined a supplementary index to the notes and subject 
matter, including amongst other miscellaneous items, almost 
all the passages in the rhetorical writings of Cicero and 
Quintilian referred to in the Commentary; the passages of 
Homer and other authors quoted in the text, and the illus- 
trations from Shakespeare in the notes, and also (under the 
head of ‘lexicographical notes’) a series of references to Mr 
Cope’s incidental contributions to Greek lexicography. In 
the transcription of both these indexes for the press, I have 
had much assistance from my brother, James Stuart Sandys, 
one of the undergraduates of St John’s College. 


I cannot close these few prefatory explanations of what 
I have attempted to do in discharging however imperfectly 
the editorial duty with which it has been my privilege to be 
entrusted, without recording the fact that Mr Cope (as I am 
assured by his surviving brother) fully intended, had he lived 
to see his work through the press, to dedicate it to one of 
his most intimate friends, Mr Munro. The latter, however, 
has kindly supplied a short biographical notice by which I 
am glad to feel that he will be as inseparably associated 
with the crowning work of his friend’s career as if it had 
appeared inscribed by that friend himself with the honoured 
name of the Editor of Lucretius. 


1.E.S. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
2 Fuly, 1877. 
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EDWARD MEREDITH COPE. 


Many of Cope’s friends having expressed an opinion that it would 
be well if a short memoir of him were prefixed to this post- 
humous work, and his sole surviving brother having written to me 
that he and his nieces would rather leave it in my hands than in 
those of anybody else, I could not hesitate to undertake the task. 

Edward Meredith Cope was born in Birmingham on the 28th of 
July 1818. He was for some time at the Grammar School of Ludlow 
under Mr Hinde, and then for about five years at Shrewsbury, where 
he remained until October 1837, when he commenced residence at 
Trinity College Cambridge. 

During the first years of his Shrewsbury life Dr Butler, late 
Bishop of Lichfield, was Headmaster; for the last year and quarter 
Dr Kennedy. Cope throughout his school career was always first 
or among the first of boys of his own age and standing. For to a 
great natural aptitude for study and scholarship he joined a strong 
will and a determination to use his best efforts to excel in whatever 
was given him to do. Not that he was a bookworm by any means: 
for he enjoyed extremely the society of his friends and loved inno- 
cent recreation in almost any form. ‘Thus though he was not made, 
and never sought, to distinguish himself in any of them, he thoroughly 
enjoyed nearly all the usual games and amusements of the place. 
This taste he retained for years after he took his degree at the 
University, and Mr Essington, Vicar of Shenstone, and many other 
friends will bear me witness that he was a consistent votary of 
Hockey up to the time when the Great Western Railway extin- 
guished this pleasant game first at Eton and then at Cambridge. 

The last year and quarter of his residence at Shrewsbury was of 
vital importance for Cope’s future career. Greek was the main and 
favourite study of his life; and in the summer of 1836 Greek 
scholarship at Shrewsbury was, if not in comparison with other 
schools of the day, yet absolutely at a very low ebb. Boys were left 
in great measure to their own natural lights. Now the light of 
nature seems capable in favourable circumstances of doing a good 
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deal for Latin; but in the case of Greek it fosters often the conceit 
of knowledge, but rarely indeed can impart the knowledge itself. 

When Dr Kennedy came to Shrewsbury in the autumn of 1836, 
he proved himself equal to the task that was before him. Know- 
ledge and method, united with kindness and enthusiasm, effected at 
once a marvellous change; and all who were able and willing to 
learn felt in a few months that they had gotten such an insight into 
the language and such a hold of its true principles and idiom, as 
to render further progress both easy and agreeable. I would appeal 
to those who were high in the school at the time when the change 
in question took place, and ask them whether I have at all over- 
stated the facts of the case; I would refer to Henry Thring and 
John Bather who came next to Cope in the Classical Tripos; to 
Francis Morse and others of the same year with myself, and to 
many others. 

But none was more conscious of what he owed to Dr Kennedy, 
or was more ready to acknowledge it, than Cope himself. The 
judicious training and the well-directed reading of that year and 
quarter had an incalculable effect on his future career as a scholar; 
and, when he went to Cambridge in the October of 1837, he was 
prepared, as few are, to profit by the advantages the place afforded 
for classical study. There during his undergraduate days he led a 
blameless, industrious, and, I believe from what I observed myself 
and what he often told me, a thoroughly contented and happy life, 
enjoying the esteem and friendship of many of his worthiest contem- 
poraries, some of them his old schoolfellows, others new acquaintances 
both in Trinity and in other Colleges, whose names are too numerous 
to mention. All the while his studies were pursued with a constant 
and uniform diligence; for none knew better than he to make a good 
and judicious disposition of his time. He became Scholar of his 
College as soon as the statutes permitted him to be a candidate, 
and, after taking his degree in the Mathematical Tripos of January 
1841, he gained, as was generally expected, the first place in the 
Classical. For a year or two after this success he read with a few 
private pupils, though this employment was never very greatly to 
his taste. He was elected Fellow of Trinity in 1842: this Fellow- 
ship he retained till the day of his death. During the summer of 
1843 he resided for some months in Jersey with a few pupils; and 
in the autumn of that year he made a short tour in Normandy, where 
he first imbibed, or first tried to satisfy, that intense love for Conti- 
nental travel which exercised so marked an influence on his future 
tastes and development. 

The moment he had been created Master of Arts at the 
beginning of July 1844, he threw off for a time the trammels of 
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Academicai life and on the 4th of that month started for a continu- 
ous tour of more than fourteer months, never setting foot again in 
England before the 11th of September 1845. At the commencement 
of this tour he had for companions two friends, both of them now 
dead, James Hemery, Dean of Jersey, and Richard Pike Mate, 
Fellow of Trinity. He always dearly loved and would sacrifice 
much for the companionship of intimate friends in his travels. But 
for the greater part of the time he was moving about by himself. In 
these fourteen months he traversed Switzerland almost from end to 
end, being a good and indefatigable walker; saw Italy thoroughly, 
with its thousand objects of interest, as far South as Naples; made 
a short excursion to Greece in November 1844, seeing Athens well 
and visiting a part of the Peloponnese and landing in Malta and in 
Sicily on his return to Italy. I have before me now a full and 
precise Journal which he kept of the occurrences of every day during 
this 14 months’ peregrination. The whole would make a good- 
sized printed volume. Here we find minutely recorded where he 
slept on each succeeding night; what he ate and drank; how many 
miles he walked each day and the number of hours spent in 
walking them. He was passionately fond of mountain scenery, and 
of mediaeval and Italian architecture and art. In this Journal all 
the varying phases of Swiss scenery are described; the buildings, 
the pictures and other works of art of every Italian town, great or 
small. 

Cope possessed in a high degree the happy faculty, which does 
not by any means always accompany general power of mind, of 
readily picking up a foreign language by.ear and conversation; and 
in the course of this journey he made himself an excellent Italian 
scholar, acquiring such a mastery over the idiom, as is seldom 
possessed by Englishmen who have not resided many years in the 
country. On this and his many subsequent tours he attained to no 
less facility in colloquial French. German seemed to give him more 
trouble, although by continued exertion he gained a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with it too. He never appeared to me to care very 
‘much for Italian literature, with however the very important ex- 
ception of Dante; nor did the great French classics seem to have 
any very absorbing interest for him. German he made large use of 
for purposes of study and critical research, while at the same time 
Goethe and the other classics of the language were enjoyed for their 
own sakes. 

This first comprehensive tour imbued him with a passion for 
foreign travel, which he indulged without stint until permanent ill- 
health brought it to a close. External circumstances compelled him 
however to confine and modify it in future years. While he was 
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on his travels in 1845, he was offered and accepted an Assistant- 
Tutorship at Trinity, the duties of which formed the main occupation 
of his subsequent life. These duties compelled him to be in 
residence for most of the year between October and June, and 
left only the summer months for travel, a time not the most suit- 
able for some of the countries which he would have most liked 
to see. Palestine for instance and Egypt he never set his foot in; 
Greece he saw only for a few weeks in 1844; nor did he ever get 
again to Rome or Naples after his first visit. Between June and 
October however he continued to be a most indefatigable traveller, 
confining himself almost entirely to a few favoured lands, first and 
foremost his first loves, Switzerland and North Italy, next France, 
then Belgium, Germany, Austria, and the Tirol. I shouid calculate 
that, in the twenty-four years between 1844 and 1868 when he was 
compelled to give up travelling, he must have spent at least six 
years in the countries just enumerated. With the exception of 
1848, an ominous time for continental travel, during the summer 
of which he visited the North of England and Scotland; of 1865 
when he was again in Scotland, and of one other summer when he 
travelled in Ireland, he was on the Continent every one of these 
years. 

Thus in 1846 he was abroad from June the rath to October 
the 5th, traversing assiduously the South West and South East of 
France, the Pyrenees from end to end, the Tirol and South 
Germany, and finally crossing through France to Paris. In 1847 he 
was on the Continent from June the 25th to October the 6th, 
passing by the Rhine and Switzerland into North Italy and to 
Florence, in which place he found me to my delight and profit, and 
accompanied me home by Bologna, Milan, Como, Switzerland, the 
Rhine and Belgium. I have now in my hands twenty manuscript 
volumes of various sizes, filled with the most minute writing, in 
which he describes at length the proceedings of every day and 
almost every hour during all these years’ travel, with the exception 
of the six years from 1854 to 1859. ‘That he was abroad all or 
most of these years I know, and that he kept equally minute 
journals of them I have no doubt; but whether they are lost or 
where they now are, I cannot ascertain. In 1855 I well remember I 
was with him for some time in Germany and France and in Paris, 
seeing the great Exhibition of that year. The moment he quits the 
Continent, his Journals come to an end. So far as I know or can 
learn, he never kept any diary of his life at home. Had he done 
so on any thing like the scale which he has adopted in his Journals 


of travel, he would have accounted for almost every hour of his 
life. 
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His social disposition greatly enjoyed the companionship of 
intimate friends in these travels; and this he was sometimes able to 
have during his earlier journeyings. In the first of them he had 
for a time the society of the friends who have been already spoken 
of. In 1847 I can remember how thoroughly happy he was in 
Florence together with W. G. Clark and myself. He writes in his 
Journal of September the roth, the evening before he left that city : 
‘Altogether I dont think I ever enjoyed a visit to any foreign town 
more than this last three weeks at Florence. First I had very 
pleasant society of intimate friends which has rarely been my lot 
before—men that take an interest in the same things that please me; 
the weather has been delightful,’ and so on. Again in 1851 he had 
a long tour, from July 2 to October 16, in Switzerland and North 
Italy with two intimate friends and brother Fellows, H. R. Luard, 
now Registrary of the University, and C. B. Scott, the present 
Headmaster of Westminster. I joined them for a time in Venice 
and found him thoroughly happy. 

But as time went on and he continued year after year to 
pursue his travels with unabated energy, it was not so easy for him to 
get his old friends for companions. They did not care to walk for 
twenty or thirty miles over an Alpine pass under pouring rain, or to 
defy the summer heats of the Pyrenees, or of the sweltering cities and 
dust-tormented plains of North Italy. For he hated to pass a single 
day in inaction, looking upon this as a dereliction of duty and an 
ignoble concession to laziness. His Journals, as years go on, become 
more and more instructive, as his taste grew more refined and his 
discrimination keener; and the ordinary guidebooks of the countries 
he so often visited might gain greatly by a judicious study of these 
volumes. At the same time I feel convinced that these later 
journeys overtaxed his strength and energies, created in him an un- 
natural excitement and irritation, and fostered the seeds of that 
malady by which he was subsequently struck down. 


In October 1845 Cope commenced the work of what might be 
called his future profession as Lecturer at Trinity, and continued to 
perform the duties attached to this office, with energy and success 
and without the intermission of a single term, for twenty-four years, 
until the failure of his health put a final stop to all intellectual effort 
in the summer of 1869. 

For some years his favourite subjects of lecture were the Greek 
Tragedians, the two elder. of whom he very decidedly preferred to 
Euripides, In fact until the very end of his career one or other of 
their plays was almost invariably the subject of his lecture for the 
Michaelmas term. And thus by constant repetition and careful pre- 
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paration he gained a thorough insight into the texts themselves and 
a very extensive acquaintance with the voluminous literature con- 
nected with the Greek drama. But often one or other of the two 
great historians, Herodotus or Thucydides, or else Demosthenes or 
another of the orators supplied the text on which he discoursed. 

If the best scholars in any of the twenty-four generations of 
Freshmen who listened to his teaching were consulted, I believe they 
would one and all avow that their knowledge of the language and of 
its literature was very greatly furthered by his learned and elaborate 
lectures, 

He gradually established his reputation in the College and the 
University as one of the very best and soundest Greek scholars of his 
time: I could cite, if it were necessary, many distinguished names to 
bear me out in this assertion. In his efforts to be thorough, he 
would collect a great mass of materials, which he did not always 
take sufficient pains to mould into shape and symmetry. Indeed he 
often avowed to me that, when he had once put on paper his 
thoughts and collections on any question—and this he was in the 
habit of doing with very great rapidity—, he found it quite impossible 
to rearrange and rewrite what he had prepared. Hence no doubt 
there was often a great diffuseness and some want of clearness in his 
work,—defects with which I have most frequently heard him charged 
by his auditors. He was by nature too very mistrustful of his own 
powers, and consequently a great stickler for authority. He seemed 
to think there was something sacred in the printed text, as it 
presented itself to him, and was sometimes determined to explain 
the inexplicable and see a meaning in that which had none. But 
with all this he was an admirable Greek scholar and a most valuable 
and highly valued lecturer. 

Sometimes, though rarely, he lectured on a Latin writer; but for 
Latin literature, especially poetry, he did not greatly care; though 
he quite felt and freely admitted the surpassing merits of style in the 
great prose authors. After a time however he almost entirely 
dropped the Classical Latin writers, except for purposes not con- 
nected with the study of the language, and took up a position of 
benevolent neutrality with regard to the whole literature. He treated 
the Latin in much the same way as he treated their compeers, the 
great French Classics, 

When he had been Assistant Tutor about ten years, he undertook 
the College lecture on Plato, and afterwards on Aristotle as well ; 
and these two philosophers he resolved to make the main object of 
his study henceforth. For a long time his great natural diffidence 
seemed to give him a disinclination to commit anything to the press. 
One of his earliest essays in print were his criticisms, in the Journal 
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of Classical and Sacred Philology, of Grote’s famous dissertation on 
the Sophists. There is a good deal to be learnt from what he 
has written; but, if I am not mistaken, he has hardly caught 
Grote’s point of view, which in this country at all events has I 
believe now gained very general acceptance among the best judges. 
In 1864 he published a translation of Plato’s Gorgias. His trans- 
lation is strikingly literal and very excellent in its kind; but this 
kind is peculiar. Mr Henry Jackson in his introductory remarks 
to Cope’s translation of the Phaedo, a posthumous work which 
Mr Jackson has edited with great skill and diligence, has given a 
short and trenchant exposition of the principle which Cope has 
followed out in both these translations. A more elaborate effort is 
the Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, published in 1867 and de- 
signed to serve as a preliminary study to the present edition of that 
work. We find in this dissertation a very full exposition of Aristotle’s 
principles, set forth with learning and research; but one feels per- 
haps here too that want of concentration and careful revision, which, 
as I have said, Cope used himself to acknowledge with regret as a 
peculiar feature of his style which he was quite unable to remedy. 
Anyhow I fancy a reader would have liked to have seen it in- 
corporated in the present edition as an essential portion of it, neither 
of the two being a complete whole without the other. This edition 
it is not for me to offer an opinion upon: suffice it here to say that 
it was the main occupation of the latest and most mature years of 
his working life, and bears witness in every page to unsparing labour 
and genuine scholarship. 


Cope was ordained Deacon in November 1848 and Priest in 
September 1850 by Dr Turton, late Bishop of Ely. A short experi- 
ence with his friend Mate, then Vicar of Wymeswold, convinced him 
that, as he had already for some years devoted himself to a life of 
study, Parish work was not the sphere for which his tastes and habits 
were best adapted ; and he contented himself afterwards with occa- 
sionally assisting one or other of his clerical friends, when he would 
make them a visit during a vacation. 

Perhaps the most important crisis in the even tenour of his 
laborious College life was occasioned by the Greek Professorship 
becoming vacant in 1866, when he came forward as one of three 
candidates for that office. The votes of the electors, the Council of 
the Senate, having been equally divided between him and Dr 
Kennedy, the appointment finally devolved by statute on the Chan- 
cellor of the University who gave it to Dr Kennedy. There is no 
doubt that this result was a poignant disappointment to Cope at the 
time ; it is no less certain that his strength and the tone of his mind 


XK 


were already a good deal affected by ill-health. This I could illus- 
trate from my own knowledge, if many considerations did not 
counsel silence on matters which neither his friends nor the public 
would care to know, or see paraded before them. 

Every one, they say, has the defects of his virtues ; and it cannot 
be denied that in his later years, when health became uncertain, 
Cope was too prompt to take offence and conceive causeless suspicions 
against his most intimate friends. But they could understand that 
this arose from excess of susceptibility and perversion of tender 
feeling; and the offence was forgotten as readily as it was conceived. 

In August 1869 he was seized with that malady from which he 
never rallied during the four remaining years of his life. He died on 
the sth of August 1873, and on the 14th of that month he was 
followed to his grave in the Church of England Cemetery at Bir- 
mingham by his two brothers, his nephew and a few of his oldest and 
dearest friends. 


I never knew a kinder-hearted or more charitable man than Cope. 
Suffering of any sort excited in him an uncontrollable longing to 
relieve it, whether the relief were to be afforded by sympathy and 
personal attention, or by money. Many indeed are the acts of 
charity on his part which fell under my own observation; and I am 
sure that I never learnt but a small portion of them, for he loved to 
do good by stealth. Whenever a friend needed care and sympathy, 
none so prompt as he to offer them. When Robert Leslie Ellis, for 
whom he felt an unbounded admiration, was seized with fever at 
San Remo in 1849, off hurried Cope at once to render him all the 
assistance it was in his power to give. So when his poor friend Mate 
was struck down by crushing disease, Cope hastened at once to 
lavish on him his affectionate care. It was always among the chief 
pleasures of his existence to make a round of visits to his old friends 
who lived away from Cambridge. One of the oldest of them, 
R. W. Essington, Vicar of Shenstone, writes to me as follows: ‘Of 
all my old friends of King’s and Trinity he alone from 1848 to the 
year of his sad seizure visited me regularly at Shenstone. He 
preached in my Church, he taught in my schools, and rarely left me 
without contributing liberally to some Parochial charity, never without 
wishing to do so’. ‘No one living’, he adds with good reason, ‘is 
more capable than I am of testifying to the warmth, the steadiness 
and depth of his friendship’. 


H. A. J. M. 
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‘H e 35 ry , “~ ~ >’ 
pnTopiKy EO TLV avTirTpodpos TH OraNeEKTIKN’ aAp- 


§ 1. ‘H pyropen éorw avricrpodos rh Suadexrixy is translated by Cicero, 
ex _altera parte respondere dialecticae, Orat. XXXII 114. ‘Vox a scena 
ducta videtur. Chori antistrophe strophae ad assem respondet, eiusque 
motus ita fit, ut posterior in prioris locum succedat...Significat ex altera 
parte respondere et quasi ex adverso oppositum esse; id quod etiam 
in antistrophen cadit.’ Trendel. ZZ Log. Arist. § 14 p. 74: and to the 
same effect, Comment. ad Arist. de Anima, Il 11 5 p. 408. ‘dyri- 


arpodoy dicitur_quod alius rei_quasi_ partes agit eamque repraesentat ;’ 


Waitz, Comm. ad Anal. Pr. 1 2, 25a 6. 


The term is borrowed from the manoeuvr. f the chorus in the 


recitation of the choral odes. Srpody denotes it t_in_one 
direction, to which the dvrucrpody, the counter-movement, the wheeling 
in the opposite direction, exactly corresponds, the s ovements being 
repeated. uller, Dess. Lumen. p. 41. Hist. Gr. Lit. c. X1v § 4. Mure, 


Fist. GR. Lit. Bk. 1. c. 1 § 15. Hence it is extended to the words sun 
by the chorus during the latter af chose evelitione ail Siealles © seU ek 
verses precisely parallel or answering in all their details to the verses of 
the orpopy. And thus, when applied in its strict and proper sense, it 
denotes an exact correspondence in detail, as a fac-simile or counterpart. 
Hence in Logic avriotpepey is used to express terms and propositions 
which are convertible, and therefore identical in meaning, precisely simi- 
lar in all respects. On the various senses of dyricrpéew and its deriva- 
tives in Logic, see Waitz, u. s. In this signification, however, avricrpodos 
does not properly represent the relation actually subsisting between 
the two arts, the differences between them being too numerous to 
admit of its being described as an exact correspondence in detail; as 


I have already pointed out in the paraphrase (Introd. p. 134). 
t also represents Rhetoric as an art, independent of, though analo- 


I 
gous to, Dialectics, but not growing out of it, nor in under it, 
The word 1s of very frequent occurrence in Plato (Gorgias, Republic, 
Philebus, Timaeus, Theaetetus, Leges), who joins it indifferently with 


the genitive and dative; and he employs it in this latter sense; as 


likewise Isocrates, mep) dvrid. § 182; and _Aristotle_himself_in_ several 


places; Polit. vI (IV) 5, 1292 4 7, kat éorw dytiarpopos (corresponding) 
AR. I. I 
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2 PHTOPIKH> A 1§1. 
porepar yap mepl ToWovTey TWH ciow, a Kowa 


atrn év rais dduyapxims domep 4 Tupavvis év rais povapxiais. C. 6 ult. 1293 4 
33. c. 10, 1295a18. de part. anim. II 17 ult. év wev ody rovras ois (gos 
7 yAarra roairyn rv piow éoriv, domep dvriatpdpws éxovea TH puKTfpt TOV 
edehavtar. 

Lastly, Waitz, u. s., points out a peculiar signification of it, ‘res 
contraria alteri quam potestate aequiparat,’ in de Gen. Anim. 11 6, 7436 28. 
ro uxpdy ovviornow dyriotpopov (as a balance) rH Oeppornre tH mepl thy 
xapdiav tov éyxépadrov. Trendelenburg, Comm. ad de Anima u.s., after 
defining dvriatpépew as above, adds, dvricrpopos ex eadem chori similitu- 
dine significat ex altera parte respondere (this is from Cicero, u.s.) Arist. 
Rhet. 1 1; quod non significat, rhetoricam in dialecticae locum succedere 
(i.e. can be substituted for it, step into its place, as a convertible term), 
sed quasi ex adverso esse oppositam (stands over against it, as a corre- 
sponding opposite in a overorxia, two parallel rows of coordinate opposites, 
like the partners in a country dance). Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 11 17, 42, 
Specie magis quam genere differunt. 

The term dvricrpodpos therefore applied to the two arts, seems to re- 

resent them as two coordinate opposites, or opposites in the same row 
(see Spengel on the study of Rhetoric, Munich 1842, p. 21). They are 
sister arts, with general resemblances and specific differences ; two species 
under one gents; prost bork modes of rook Gata ae oat probable 
materials, but distingui by the difference of the two instruments of 
proof employed: the one concluding by the formal syllogism, and by the 
regular induction, assumed complete; the other drawing its zzferences by 
the abbreviated, imperfect, conversatio ver complete in 
form, and by the single example in the place of the general induction. 

Rhetoric is afterwards described as mapadvés, udpuov and dpotwpa (infra 
c. 11 § 7). mapadvés and popioy both express in different ways the relation 


that Rhetoric bears to Dialectics as the offshoot, branch, or part ; a species 
or variety of the general art of probable reasoning: mapadvés as a 
subordinate shoot, growing out of the same root with the Targer plant 
tree,—a term so far corres onding with avrlorpodos, but differing from it 
ig Making Rhetoric , ordinate. popiov reduces it toa still lower level 
in comparison with the other. dyoioua implies no more than a mere 
general resemblance. 

In Sext. Empir. adv. Math, vii 6, occurs an explanation of dvricrpodos, 
quite in character with the ordinary Greek etymologies, pyropijy, fs 
dvriotpogoy elvar ri Siadexrixyy, (not referring apparently to this passage, 
but most probably to the owvaywy) rexvdv) rourécrw iocorpodor, eiges 
mepr tiv adriy UAnv orpépeoOa (versari circa), as Homer called Ulysses 
avri8eov instead of id@eov, Alexander (infr.) gives the same explanation. 

Bacon Adv. of learning Bk. I1 1X 3, has antistrophe for ‘corre- 


spondence’, “and it hath the same relation or amtistrophe that the former 
hath.” 


The poi f correspondence and difference between the two arts 
have been already fully explained in the Introduction, p. go foll.: 1 wil 


here give a summary of them from Alexander’s Commen ary on the 
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, We, ee ay > \ , \ Qa 

TpoTOV TWA aTavTwY EaTL yvwpiCew, Kal ovdEMAas 
, > / s 

émiaTnuns adpwpioperns. O10 Kal wavres TpoTrov 


Topics, p. 4. They are 1, that both of them are yw) wept éy ru yévos ddo- 
piouevoy; that is, that neither of them has any special subject-matter, like 
the sciences, but argues or perorates upon any thesis or subject whatso- 


ever that can be presented to it. 2, 1d dv evdd£@v kal mOavéy, no proof or 
conclusion, or principle, that they employ is more than probable; exact 
demonstration and necessary conclusions are excluded from both alike ; 
nigtis, belief, the result of mere persuasion, and_not émvorjun, the infal- 


lible result of scientific demonstration, being the object aimed at. 3. By 


du!_oixeiay dpydy, they have no ‘special, appropriate’ first principles, such 
as those from which the special sciences are deduced ; though they like- 


wise appeal to the ra xowa, the xowat dpyai, the ultimate axioms and prin- 
ciples common to all reasoning, which are above those of the special 
sciences, an ich the latter must be deduced. And, 4. they are 
Opoiws mept_ Ta ayTikel DAsros ; they argue indifferently the opposite 
sides of the same question, and conclude the positive or negative of any 
proposition or problem ; unlike science and demonstration, which can 
only arrive at one conclusion, Where the materials and the method are 
alike only probable, every question has, or may be made to appear to 
have, two sides, either of which may be maintained on probable princi- 
ples ; in Dialectics and Rhetoric no certainty is either attained or attain- 
able. The chief points of difference between them are, that _Dialectics 


deals practically as_well as theoretically with every kind of problem or 


uestion that can be submitted to it ; proceeds by question and answer, 
in the way of debate, and its discussions are of a more general or uni- 
versal character ; whereas the subjects of Rhetoric are practically, though 
not theoretically, almost abs imi itics; it follows a me- 


thod of conti arration or explanation (d:efodixnds),/ and deals in 
conclusions rather with individual cases than with general principles or 


universal rules, maxims and axioms. 

Alexander, in a preceding passage, gives the following very extraordi- 
nary account of the derivation and original meaning of dyriorpogos: ro 
yap dvr. dvri tov ivoatpopoy Te kal wept ra adta orpepopeny Kal KaTaywvo- 
pevny eye. 

Kowa amavrwv] See Introd., p. 87, and the Paraphrase, pp. 134—5. 

ddopiopérys] ‘marked off, separated by a limit’, from every thing else 
about it; and so ‘definite, special’ (§ 7). 1, 2, I mepi re yévos idvov dpwpic- 
pevoy, opposed to sep) rod Sobévros. Polit. 1 13, 1260 6 1 ddpopioperny twa 
Sovdeiav (a definite, limited, kind of slavery). Ib. Iv (VI) 4, 1290 6 25 
drodiopitew. dopiteras (i ris Wuxis Sdvayis) mpds ras Gddas duvdpers TO 
épyo tovr@, “this capacity of the soul is marked off, separated, distin- 
guished, from all the rest by this function,” de Anima II 4, 9, 416 a 20. 
The preposition is similarly used in the compound dmoP)érew, which is 
“to look away, or off’, from all surrounding objects, so as to fix the atten- 
tion on one particular thing, or turn it in one particular direction. Comp. 
Lat. definire, geterminare. 

Parallel passages, in which this same characteristic of Rhetoric and 

I—2 
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Tid peTexovaw duoiv: mavres ydp meéxpt Twos Kal 
éFeraCew Kal vméxew NOyov, Kal drodoyeiaOa Kal 
2kKaTnyopev éyxepovow. Tay pev ovv modAwY ot 
pev eikh Tavita Spwow, ot de dud ovrnbevav azo 


€ , ~ e/ Ly 
efews. eémel 8 aupotépus évoexeTat, OnAov OTL Ein 
3 ~ ra 2 U ld 
dv alta kal ddoroetv: 3 6 ydp émituyxavovaw ot 


Dialectics is noticed, are cited in the Introd. p. 75. See also Quintilian, 
II 21, 16—19, on the province of the orator. 

eferdtew...ddyov] Note 1, Introd. p. 135. 1 Siadexrixy eeracrixy, Top. 
A 2, 101 6 3. 

§ 2. gvmbear] ‘habituation, familiarity, practice’, acquired by assocza- 
tion (prop. that of living or herding together). Top. A 14, 105 6 27 rh dua 
ris dmaywyhs cumbecia metparéov yrapiew éxaotny adrdy (rdv mporacear). 
See also on 1 10, 18. This cvvqOea is derived from the constant_opera- 
tion or activity, the évépyesa, of the developed and acquired and settled 
ééis, ox_mental state (fis from exeuv, “to be in such and such a state or 
condition’, 76 mas éxew): by the constant exercise of the és, or esta- 
blished confirmed habit, and its évépyeva, is produced by association that 
familiarity, or habituation, or practice, which secures success even to the 
empirical unartistic use of Dialectics or Rhetoric. 

eixp Tatra Spay is the use of them antecedent to practice, and without 
previously acquired familiarity : dro ravtoparov, by a mere spontaneous 
impulse, and therefore ‘at random.’ 

‘Est autem dialectica,’ says John of Salisbury, Metalogicus, 11 4, ‘ut 
Augustino placet, bene disputandi scientia : quod quidem ita accipien- 
dum est ut vis habeatur in verbis; ne scilicet dialectici credantur, quos 
casus iuvat artis beneficio destitutos.’ 

avra] Rhetoric and its processes. 

ddoroveiv] ‘to make a way’; to trace a path to be followed, which will 
lead you without unnecessary deviations to the place at which you wish 
to arrive. gdos therefore, in this metaphorical usage, is not merely a way, 
but se way, the dest way ; the way which will lead you most surely and 
expeditiously to the end proposed. Hence it denotes a regular, systematic, 


or scientific method; the best and easiest way of attaining the end 
desired in any intellectual pursuit or branch of study. And thus it is 
that the simple 680s, as well as the compound péOod0s, come to denote a 
scientific or systematic procedure in the pursuit of truth as a philosophical 
‘method’, or in any art or study. Hence we find 686 dinpjoOa, Plat. 
Phaedr. 263 B, of a systematic methodical scientific division ; and Rep. vi1 
533 D: kad odcy, in the same sense, Rep. IV 435 A, and Crat. 425 B. In 
Aristotle, de gen. et corr. I 8, 2 606 6€ padiora mepl ravrov...dvopixace 
Aetvxermos kal Anpoxpiros. de part. Anim. I 4, 9 més peév ody dmodéxerOar dei Ty 
mept pioews peOvdov, kal riva rpdmov yevorr’ dv 7 Oewpia rep) adray 686 Kab 
paora... Anal. Pr. I 30 init., 7 pev ody ddds Kard mévroy 7 adr) cal mea 
progvopiay kai mepl réxynv ororavody Kad pabnua. Top. B 2, 109 6 14 006 
yap paddov kai ev éarroow 7 oxeis. Eth. Nic. 1,2 dnd rap apxav 7 al 
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re Sia cuvnfeav Kal of and ravTomaTou, TH aitiay 
Ocwpeiv évdéyeTat, TO S€ ToLovTOY Hon TavTEsS av 
3 OmorAoynoaev TEXYNS Epyov Eival. viv Mev ovV Oi Tas 
Téxvas TOV Adywv GuvTEvTEs dALYOV TeETropikacw 
avTns uopiov’ ai yap miotes évTExvov EaTL MOVOY, TA 
& add\XrAa mpooOixat, ot dé wept ev evOupnpdtwv ovdev 
Aéyovow, Smep éotl caHua Tis miaTEews, epi 8é 


Tas apxds 7 odds. Dionysius, de Comp. Verb. c. 25, has 9 pnropixy odds for 
the more usual we6odos: and again od¢, de Comp. Verb. c. 4sub fin. From 
this usage of the Greek word the Latins seem to have borrowed their via 
or via e¢ ratione, which frequently occurs in precisely the same sense, 
See Cicero de Fin. II 5, 18, IV 4,10; Orat. II] 10, XXXIII 116; de Orat. I 
25, 113. Quint. Il 17, 41 esse certe viam atgue ordinem in bene dicendo 
nemo dubitaverit; and x 7, 6 via dicere. 

The verb odoroeiv is found in the same sense, Met. A 3, 984 a@ 186 
mpoiovrev & otras, avTo TO mpaypa wdorolnaey avrois Kal ovvnvaykace Cyreiv, 
and Rhet. III 12, 3 (according to MS A‘ and some others); and the sub- 
stantive odomoinats, III 14, I. 

mpoodoroveiy, Which occurs several times in Aristotle (as Rhet. I 2, 10, 
II 13, 7, III 12, 3, Prob. XXX 1,954 4 12, de part. Anim. I1 4, §§ 4,5, 6, II 9, 
8, de gen. anim. IV 4,9, wept Mavrixjjs, I 11. Polit. 11 9, 1270 @ 4, IV (VI) 17, 
1336 @ 32, and V (VIII) 3, 1338 @ 35 mpo o0od), has a meaning slightly dif- 
fering from the preceding. The metaphor is now taken from the office of 
pioneers, who precede an advancing army, and prepare, clear, or ‘pave 
the way’ for them. 

80 6...7Hv aitiay] qyy airiay is here grammatically the antecedent to 4, 
the cause, airia, being in the relative pronoun expressed _as an abstract 
notion (‘the cause, which ¢hing’) in the meuter. A similar change from 
feminine to neuter, in antecedent and relative, occurs in de Anima t 3, 
407 @ 4 Thy yap Tov mavrés (Yruxiv) TovavTny etvar Bovderat oldy mor’ atl 6 
kaXovpevos vovs, Pol. 11 2 init. cat 8¢ Av airiay dyort deiv vevopoberia Oar... 
ov. paiverar ovpBaivoy ék rév Noyov, and in Eur, Iph. T. goo (Herm) 4 8 
airia tis dy drov kreives Toguy ; Where drov must be understood as neuter ; 


see Hermann on v. 1038. 

§ 3 seq. To the same effect III 14, 8 dei de pu) AavOavew drt mavra e£w 
Tov Adyou Ta ToLadra’ mpds HadAov yap akpoat}y Kal ra €Ew@ Tod mpdyparos 
dkovovra, émet dv ‘py rowodros 7; ovOev Set mpoousiov—as the vehicle for 
appeals to the feelings and other indirect proofs addressed to the judges 
personally, which were usually introduced into the mpooipuov. 

micres| rhetorical, net demonstrative, proofs; modes of delie/, of 
things probadle; all the materials and arguments of Rhetoric being pro- 
bable merely, none of them certain. See Introd. p. 136 note. 


mpooOjkat...caopa tis wiareas| All kinds of zndirect proof are secondary, 
subordinate, non-essential, mere ‘ adjuncts’ or ‘appendages’, like dress or 


ornaments to the body: ‘the body’ being the actual, logical, direct and_ 
substantial proof of the case. What is here called ‘the body’, meaning 
a nel 
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a » ~ , \ - , 
Tuwv &&w TOU mMpayMaTos Ta TALIOTA TPAYMaTEV- 
Y 5) ‘ \ \ ‘ 

4ovTa ciaBodAn yap Kat éNeos Kal dpyn Kal Ta 


the substa , we usually represent by ‘the soul’ 
in this same relation ; the body in its turn now standing for the accidents 
and non-essentia j So the Scholiast on Hermogenes, Proleg. 
a ae ene Technologiae Graecae p. 110, Art.” évOupnpa) 
of madaol Somep re (Gov rov NOyor UmebevTo ek odpards TE cuveotnkora kal 
hoxiis’ Wuyny pev kadodvres 7a évOvpnpara Kal rv Sdvapw THY dua Trav Keda- 
Aalav aunoraperny’ capa bé hv dpdow kal rd %wOev Kaddos, O Toreiv 
eldOacw ai idea. And Cicero, Orat. XIV 44 nam _et invenire et tudiucare 
guid dicas magna tlla quidem supt et 


anim instar im Cor, 
uintilan describes the views of some of those who thus rigorously 
limit the province of Rhetoric as an art—ai miotets €vrexvivfeots povov— 
to the employment of the ‘enthymeme’, the rhetorical representative of 
the logical and demonstrative ‘syllogism’; with the exclusion of all that 
is, strictly speaking, ‘beside the subject or real issue’, all that is beside 
the facts of the case and the direct proof of them; all indirect proof, 
namely, from the assumed character of the speaker himself, or appeals to 
the feelings of the judges or audience, and also all ornaments and graces 
of style and delivery. Aristotle here assumes this to be theoretically the 
only true and proper method, though he by no means consistently adheres 
to it in his actual treatment of the subject. Quintilian’s description is 
as follows, though, as the reasons for the exclusion of these indirect proofs 
are somewhat different from those assigned by Aristotle, he probably 
does not refer immediately to him: Fuerunt et clari quidem oratores 
guibus solum videretur oratoris officium docere. Namqgue et affectus 
duplici ratione excludendos putabant : primum quia vitium esset omnis 
animi perturbatio ; deinde guia tudicem a veritate depelli misericordia vel 
iva similibusgue non oporieret: et voluptatem audientium petere, gquum 
vincendt tantum gratia diceretur, non modo agenti supervacuum sed vix 
etiam viro dignum arbitrabantur. Inst. Orat. V. Prooem. I. 

On the general question of appeals to the feelings, Quint. 11 17, 26 
seq. : and on the prevailing practice, Isocr. mepi dvri8. § 321. 


mpaynarever Oat is well explained by Bonitz on Metaph. A 6, 987 a 30, 


mpayparever Oat mepi TL, vel mepi twos is dicitur ab Aristotele, qui in inves- 


tiganda et_cognoscenda aliqua re via ac ratione procedit ; itaque con- 
iunctum_legitur cum _verbis duareyer Oar, (nreiv, Oeaper”. The primary 
sense of doing business, or occupying oneself about anything, passes 
into the more limited or special signification of _an_cytellectual pursuit 

é . . > 
and thence of ‘a special study’, ‘a systematic treatment of a particular 


subject of investigation, or practice’ (as in this present case, of Rhetoric, 


s 


comp. § 10). mpaypareia, like peOo8os, réxvy, emornyn dAacodia 


and many other words, is used to express not_only th 
process of investigation, but also the resultin lence, art, treatise 
? 


Or written work, or part of stich work. See on this point, Introd. p. 17 
note 2. so, on the general meaning of the term, Waitz on Anal. Pact: 
11 13,9615. Trendel. de Anima p.199. Elem. Log. Arist. § 58, p. 135. 

§ 4. duaPorn from SiaBaddew ‘to sunder or set at. variance’, and ae 
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TowavTa mabn ths Yuxns ov mept TOU mpayuatcs 
> 2 \ \ \ , 4 ) 2 \ , 
éoTw ada pos Tov OiKagTHY. WoT Ei mEpl TaTas 
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nv Tas Kpioes Ka0arep év éviais ye voy éoti Tw 
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wohEewy Kal partioTa Talis evvomoupevats, ovdey av 
v4 , e/ fs a. 
elyov 0 TL AEywou amavTEes yap ot pév olovTat 
a / \ , aA Lal 
dey oVTW TOUS VoMOUS BOP SUE Cs ot O€ Kal xpa@vTat 
kal KwAvovow cEw TOU mpaymaros Eye, Kabdarep 
kat év ’Apeto rayw, ép0ws TovTO vouiCovTes: ov 


‘to make hostile, to engender a mutual dislike between two parties’, in 


its technical application to Rhetoric, of which it is a potent instrument ; 
oneself ill-feeling and suspicion’, forms one of the principal topics of the 
mpooipwoy (see Introd. pp. 343,4). It denotes the exciting of suspicion and 
ill-will in the minds of the judges or audience, in order to prejudice them 
ee ee eee Venom soe ate inl caniroyersy and is there- 
ore improperly classed with the wd, or emotions such as @Aeos and 
opyn- This has been already noticed by Victorius and Muretus: Vuretus :_the 


latter says,  §uaBody non est mdGos, sed pertinet ad indicem ponendum 
ep mebee 


€V TQAUEt 
—__—" 


Top. A 5, 126 @ 31. [8aBodov] rov_Suvapevoy diaBaddrew Kat éyOpovs 


movety tovs hidouvs. These words, which seem to be a mere gloss upon 
OvaBodoy in the text of the Topics, occur apparently in one MS only, 
marked u by Waitz, and inserted by him in the critical notes of his 
edition, Vol. 11 p.144. Bekker altogether omits to notice them. Though 
of no authority they will equally well answer the purpose for which they 
are here employed, of helping, namely, to define the meaning of d:aBody. 

On mados and wa6n, see Introd. pp. 113—118. 

a8_neol rod mpdywaros duccoriv] Appeals to the feelings are éo rod 
mpayparos : ey are ‘beside the proper subject, the real question, the 
direct issue’, which is the fact and the proof of it; and ‘directed to the 
judge’, intended to bias and pervert his pidemcee to incline him to our 
side in the contest, and so to have the effect of a secondary or indirect 
kind of proof of the justice of our case. 

or ef mept macas—éywow] Similarly in Rhet. lI 1, 4, it is said 
of the ornaments of style, and declamation in general, as of appeals to 
the feelings here, that they are only allowed to be employed 8:4 rip 
poxOnplav raév rodireav; in well-governed states they would not be 
Poeited at all. 

§ 5. of pév...ot d¢] ‘either...or’. The one only chink that the laws 


ought to be so framed, hold the opinion as a theory; the others, as the 
Court_of Areopagus, actuall l arr 


it into practice, xal_ ypavrat. 
pelo mayo] Heindorf ad Theaet. § 76. Lycurgus c. Leocr. §§ 12, 


I 3; quoted by Gaisford, cal radra kddducrov éxovres THY “ENANVOV mapaberypa 
TO ev Apeio mayo ovvédpioy, 6 TocovToy Siadéper TGv Gdov Oixacrnpior, éore 
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yap Set Tov Sixactyy Sraarpepew eis dpynv mpoa- 


kal map’ avrois dpodoyeicOar Trois dducKopevors Stxaiav moveicOat THY Kpiow. 
mpos 6 det Kal spas dwoBdémovras pi) émerpémew ois ew Tod mpayparos 
A€yovow" K.T.A. 

Lucian, Hermotimus, c. 64, has something similar about the practice 
of this court, ddAd Kara rods "Apeonayiras aird movodyra’ of év vuri Kal 
aoxor@ dixdfovow, ds pr) els rovs Néyovras GAN’ els Ta Aeyoueva amoBdérotev. 
(Lucian ed. Hemsterh. 1 p. 805), and again, Amacharsis s. de Gymm. Cc. 10, 
(Vol. 11 p. 898) of S€ (SixaCdpevor) &s 7° Gv pev mept Tod mpdyparos Aéywouy 
dvéyerat 7) Boud} Kal’ jovxlav dxovovoa: jy b€ tus 7} ppoipwiov etry mpo Tod 
Adyou, ws edvovarépovs dmepydoaito avrovs,  olkrov if Selvwow eEwOev 
endyouTG mpaypart, oia moda pyrépwv maides emt ros dtkaotas pnxavovrat, 
mapedOay 6 Kipv€ kareotamnoev evOus, ovK edv Anpeiv mpbs THY BovAny K.T.r. 
There are several allusions to the same in Quintilian, 11 16, 4, VI I, 7, 
X I, 107, XII 10, 26. Spalding in his note on the first of these passages 
calls attention to—what indeed is sufficiently apparent on the face of 
the statements—Quintilian’s carelessness in extending to all the law- 
courts of Athens, a practice actually prevailing at the most only in one 
of them ; in spite of the direct evidence to the contrary in the extant 
orations of the Athenian orators, and the story of Hyperides and Phryne 
which he himself tells in 11 15, 9. 


dworpepev] to_ wa) o wrest out of the straight (‘right’) 
line or proper direction, to pervert or ‘deprave . The 


same metaphor is repeated in otpeBAcv. The metaphor which compares 
wrong, the deviation from the ‘right’ line or path, to the crooked or 
twisted, the divergence from the straight, and represents wrong judgment 
as the warping of the moral rule, occurs in various languages ; oxoAvs, 
and opO0s, evOvvet dé Sikas oxodtds, Solon ap. Dem. de F. L. p. 423, 
crortais cdots marav, Pind. Pyth. 11 156, Pl. Theaet. 173 A &c. &c. So 
éduxrés, Eur. Androm. 448 edixra xovdev dyes adda wav wépcé ppovodrres. 
D, o pev...ta Te eldos OpOos...0 0 AU TKOALOS K.T.A. 

oalso rectum and pravum or varum or curvum, right and wrong 
(wrung or twisted out of shape, distorted, similarly zwdortus) tort, Fr. (¢or- 
zum), torto, tal, Compare Lucretius, Iv 516, denigue ut in fabrica, si prava 
est fabrica prima Normague si fallax rectis regionibus exit,—Omnia men- 
dose fieri, &c. Cic. Acad. Pr. If 11, 33, cteresse oportet, ut inter rectum 
et pravum, sic inter verum et falsum. Hor. Ep. 11 2, 44, curvo dignoscere 
rectum, (‘virtutem distinguere a vitio’. Orelli), Pers, Sat. 111 52, haud 
wibi inexpertum curvos deprendere mores. IV 11, rectum discernis ubi 
inter curva subtt, vel cum fallit pede regula varo. V 38, afposita intortos 
extendit regula mores. 

‘Crooked’ for perverse, immoral, wrong, is very common in the 
earlier writers of our own language. Deut. xxxii 5, a perverse and 
crooked generation. Ps. cxxv 5, Prov. ii 15, whose ways are crooked, 
and they froward in their paths. Ep. ad Phil. ii 15, and in many other 


places and authors. For examples of the latter, see Richardson’s Dict. 
Art. ‘crooked’. 


Very different to this are rinciples laid by the 
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ovtas | POovov n Edeovr Spuowov yap Kav et Tis, w 
Y i 7 powoy yap i Tis, @ 


the “Pyropixy mpos *Ad<c~avSpov as a guide to the practice of the rhetorician, 
c. 36 (37) § 4. ) S€: Kal Tovs dicacras éemaivw Oeparedoat, ds dixacrat 
Sixator_kal dewvol civw. ovpmapadnTreov de Kal Tas éNarrdes, et moV TOV 
2 , , 4 sy G , A + ‘ 
avriikoy Katadceotepas Exel Tpos TO NEyew 7) mparrew 7} GAO os Tov 
dyava. The judges are to be Ear and the opponent 
— 
in the darkest colours, whether_his all 
bearing upon the matter at issue, mpds d€ rovrous euBAnréov rd Te Sixatov 
Kal TO vousov Kal TO Tuepoy Kal Ta ToUTOLs akdAovba; which is the exact 
contradictory of the course prescribed by Aristotle in § 6 as alike fair and 
in accordance with the true principles of the art. 

mpoayovras eis| Comp. III 14, 7, and note. 

Kav et tus...moujoete] The process by which @ in this imilar 
forms of expression—os Gy el, aomep ap ei, xabdrep av ei, oldvmep ay el, 


and the like—has lost its force, pecoms inactive, (comsopitum, * gone to 


sleep’, Buttm.,) in the sen te on 
Dem. Mid. § 15, p. 530. The conditional a belongs to some verb in the 


apodosis, originally expressed, afterwards left to be understood, as in the 
na 


clause_before us. The expression at full length would be, «av, et tis 
Touoete, Toujoece, ‘as one would do, if he were todo’, Still, though the 
particle has lost its direct and active force in this sentence, some latent 
notion of conditionalit remains, € the verb which ay 
supposes cannot actually be suppli This is the case in such phrases 
as @oBovpevos wotep av ef mais, Pl. Gorg. 479 A ‘fearing as a child would’: 
Ar. parva naturalia mept pavrikns 1 2,2 dcwv womep Gv ei Addos 7 dvors 
éorw, ‘whose natural habit is, as it might be (dv), talkative’; de Anima I 5, 
5, 409 6 27, domep ay ef THY Yruyny Ta mpaypara TLOévres. in such cases the 


ay is retained by habit and association, when the sense no longer requires 
ie Tike phrase accordingly is not found in the earlier forms of the lap hrase accordingly is not found in the earlier forms of the lan- 
gua e, and does not b commor till the time of Plato and Aristotle, 
with whom, the latter especially, it is very frequent. The association 
required time before it was established as a fixed habit. I believe that 
it does not occur in Thucydides, and that it makes its first appearance 
in Xenophon; that is, in the forms above given ; for as an unnecessary 
appendage to a participle, or in cases azalogous, av is thus used by 
earlier writers. See Hermann on Soph. Phil. 491, and Jelf, Gv. Gr. § 430, 
1, for some instances [Kiihner’s A usftihrliche Grammattk § 398 p.209 sq.S.]. 

Aristotle seems to be the earliest writer who assumed the license of 
joining «av ef with the subjunctive mood, as in Pol. II 1 init. ray ef rvyya- 
also Poet. 1 5, kay ef rues €repar tuyydvactv. Kay ei py to Soxy is the MSS 
reading in Plat. Rep. 1X 579 D, and defended by Schneider (not. ad loc.) ; 
but rejected by Ast, Bek., Stallb. and the Zurich Editors who substi- 
tute Soxez. I subjoin a few examples of the usage in its various forms. 
Soph. Aj. 1078 Soxeiv meceiv av kay (it might be even) amd optxpod kaxod. 
Xenophon, Symp. II 20, IX 4, Cyrop. I 3, 1, Memor. lll 6, 4 and Io, 12. 
Plato, Apol. 23 B, Phaed. 72 C, 109 C, and elsewhere, Men. 97 B, Gorg. 
479 A, Rep. VI 493 A, Isocr. Paneg. §§ 69, 148, Aristotle in addition to 


Pp. 2. 
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ip A , {2 
pédrAE xXpnoOa Kavort, TOVTOY ToIncELE o7TpeBXov. 
€ “ ss Ca . , 
6 ere Se avepov br TOU pevy dura PBnTovvTos ovoev 
’ lol ~ \ > 4 / \ 5) 
€or Ew Tov deiEat TO Tpayya OTL EOTIV  OUK 
, 2 A , aN “ 
dori i yeyovev | ov yévyovev et O€ méya  pLKpoV 
aX , \ as) ef \ € Oé } , 
i) Sikatov 7 adikov, doa pn oO vowoleTns diwptKeEV, 
\ a tA 4 > 
avtov on mou Tov Suaortyy Sei yiwwoKElY Kal OU 
\ ~ ue J A 
7 pavOave Tapa Tav dudisBnTovvTwy. partoTa MEV 
> a , , eo 
ovv mpoonker Tovs dpOws Keevous vouous, Ore 
’ iy , ie > / slau Fg >’ t 
EvdexXeTal, TavTa diopiCey avToUs, Kal OTL EAaXLTTA 
qn - \ 4 V4 
KaTaheie él Tos Kplvovol, TpwWTOV pEV OTL Eva 


those already quoted, Rhet. II 20, 4, damep G et tis, Eth. N. V7, 1132, 
11. Ib. V 12, 1137, 2; VI 13 sub. fin., 1145, 2 and 10; VII 8, 1150, 16, nav 
el pérovor, Pol. 111 6 (sub init.) cay ei mdelovs, and several more: Hist. 
Anim. IV 2,16, IV II, II, VIII 2, 10, de part. Anim. Iv 5, 26, de Gen. Anim. 
Ii1 9, 7. In Aristotle it has become habitual. The analogous use of 
av with the participle is exemplified by Pol. 11 2, 1261 6 4 domep ap 
Hoe yevouevot; and Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. 1 5, 1, ws dy xaOodov 
Aéyovras, and I 6, 6, ws ay xara Adyov, where avy may be considered as 
redundant. [Vahlen, Beztrage zu Ar. Poet. 1 p. 35—37; Eucken, de Ar. 
dicendi ratione 1 p. 61—64.  S.] 

§ 6. On the ‘legal issues’, craceis, dud@ucBnrjcets, which, as Victorius 
remarks, are here tacitly referred to, see Introd. p. 397, Appendix E to 
Bk. III. 


§ 7. Keupévous vopovs] xeioOac and some of its compounds are often 
convertible with the passive of riévar. xeiaOat itself ‘to be placed, fixed, 
established’=rideo@ar; cvyxeicOa ‘to be pat oicther or comnaserrecr, 
ridecOat ; SiaxeteOas ‘to be disposed’=diarideoOar ; moxeicOar (as I 2 13) 
‘to be assumed’=vmorideo Oar or vrodapBaver Gat. 

[ketwac is constantly borrowed as a perfect passive to riOyy, while 
Saree re ome A ee Thus the usage 
of the perfect in est writers would be: 


0 vomobetns TEA ELKE TOV VOMOY. 
i_godis TéOerrar Tov vopov' 6 vdpos ketrat (Dem. Or. 46 § 12 note). infra 
chap. 15 § 23 rows vopols, av pn opOas Kelwevor dow GAN’ é€apaptoow of 
rOépevor, Plato Leg. p. 793 B(vopev) rév év ypdupact rebévrap Te kal Keyevay 
kal tay &rt reOnoopevav. See also Cobet’s variae lectiones p. 311. S.] 

Tois Kpivovot, Kpicets, Tovs xKpivovras] On the different senses of 
kpiveww_and xpurns as_applied to the different branches of Rhetoric, see_ 
Introd. p. 137 note 1: and on the necessary imperfections of laws in their 
application to particular cases, the consequent introduction of émtedera 
to modify them and adapt them to the circumstances of the case, and 
Plato’s opinion, on the authority of laws, see p. 138 note 1. 

el Tois-Kptvovot] emi 3 so dependi on ; hence Zenes, in 
the power of, at the discretion of. § 8 éml rots xpurais karaXetrew. 

This primary, literal, and physical sense of émi, (in this application of it, 
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AaBetv Kat dAiyous paov fH moANovs €0 povoovras Presta 
kat Ouvamevous vomobereiv Kal SdixdCew> eel ai 
pev vonobeciat éx ToANOD ypdvov oKxevapévwn ylvov- 
Tat, ai O€ Kpioes EF Vrroyviov, waTE yaderoV droel- 
Sovar TO dikatov Kal TO cuuepov Kadws Tos Kplvov- 


which represents the object of the preposition as the daszs on which some- 

thing stands or rests, and therefore depends upon), of the half dozen 
Grammars and Lexicons, which, after forming my own opinion, I have ; 
consulted on the point, is to be found distinctly stated only in that of Rost 

and Palm, where it lurks hardly discoverable, amidst the enormous mass 

of illustrations of the various usages of émi accumulated in Vol. I pp. 1032 

—1045, in p. 1038, col. 2. 


ai vouobecia éx moddod xpovov oKeWapeveoy yivoyra] ‘legislation arises 
from (is the work of men after) Tong previous consideration’. Thuc. 1 58, 
€k Todo mpacaovTes OvdeY EVpovTO emit deLoV. 


ef Umoyviov] (retained by Bekker; Gaisford mot. var. prefers vroytou, 
and so L. Dindorf, on Xen. Cyr. VI 1, 43.) vmdywov' mpd puxpod yeyoves, 
Hesychius. é£ troyvou' map’ atrd, dmeptoxénras, €k Tov civeyyus, Suidas. 
By the Scholiast on Arist. Nub. 145, in Suidas v. dpri (Gaisf.), é& vdzro- 
yuiov Aéyew is interpreted by avrooyedidfew; and in Eustath. (ap. eund) 
itis said to be derived from yviov in the sense of yelp, (compare Theocr. 
Idyl. xxu 8T and 121; the ‘hand’ is ¢#e member, par excellence), from 
which likewise he deduces éyyin, eyyvav, and éeyyvadifew; and vmoyvor, 0 
kal €& Umoyvou Aéyerat, TO eyy’s haot mpocdokipov, 7 mapautixa yeyoves, Kal 
ws elmeivy mpoxetpor, 7) padAov vmoyxelpiov. Examples may be found, all 
bearing much the same sense, in Koch’s note on Moeris Lex. p. 343, and a 
still larger list in Rost and Palm’s Lex. s.v., to which add Rhet. II 22, 11 ; 
Pol. vil (Vi) 8, 1321 6 17. vmoyvdraroy (the readiest way or means) 
mpos avtapxecay. Isocr. Paneg. § 13. Menand. ap. Spengel, het. Gr. U1 
391. In Isocr. wept avid. § 4, and Epist. 6, 2, p. 418 B, it stands for ‘close 
at hand’, 74$y vmoyviov pos tis Tov Biov TedevTHs ovens, and similarly Ar. 
Eth. Nic. 111 9 (Bekk.) sub fin., daa Oavaroy émupéper vroyvia dvra. 

It appe all this that dmwoyviov means ‘under the hand’, as an 
unfinished or just finished work, fresh and recent, mpoodaroy (so Rhet. 11 
3, 12) as Moeris explains it: and e& vmoyviov, ‘from under the hand’, cor- 
responds to_our ‘off-hand’, or Tout of hand’, and is used to express any- 

hing ‘sudden and unexpected’ or “unpremeditated’, “extemporaneou 


_ thing ‘sudd s remeditated’, ‘extemporaneous’ 


a signification which appears inall the examples. Similarly é« yewpos, ame 
xéipos, * Off -hand’, 
arodidvar] a _word of very frequent use in Aristotle, has for one ofits 


elementary_senses that of ‘to _give back’, reddeve; dwo as in cmovepeu, 
drodapBdvew, dracreiv, dmémdovs, aromAeiv (see Sturz. Lex. Xenoph.), from 
which all the other senses in which at least Aristotle employs it may be 
deduced. Another of the original senses _of the word is ‘to_give forth’, 
or ‘produce’, as the earth ath ite CER ER GTA also might be 
applied to the interpretation of it in several of its various uses. But as 
this signification is likewise deducible from the other—for production, as 
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if 4 A ~ 
Tas. TO O€ TavTWY PéyLOTOV, OTL MEY TOU VOMO- 
A , \ A 
Oérov Kpiois ov KaTa pepos ah\Aa TEL peAAOVT OY 


when the earth produces her fruits, may be regarded as a payment or re- 
storation, or ‘return’ of something as due—it may perhaps be better to 
refer them all to the one original signification, reddere. So in Eth. N. II, 
1103, a 27, 6 22, rds evepyelas amodioven is not simply ‘to produce’, but to 
produce energies that are due to the system, energies corresponding to the 
faculties from which they spring. So Trendelenburg, E/. Log. Arist. § 55, 
Pp. 132, ‘dmodiSévar proprie est reddere, unde ex suum cuique tribuendi 
significatione facile orta est declarandi vis (declarare is the sense which the 
word bears in the passage specially referred to, Top. A 5, 102 @3) nihil 
enim est aliud quam logice suam cuique naturam reddere.’ 

drro8i8dvav is therefore (1) to give back, restore, repay, render, always im- 

lying some kind of obligation, (2) to render as a due, ‘assign’ (which best 
ian on he eat cases in Aristotle); of dwe_ distribution, 
suum cuigue,; hence of the due fulfilment of an or duty, as 
drabihiots vey EO LEE OE SRE ee 
ment or doctrine, cropasver dat, declarant. To one or the other of these 
I believe all the multifarious uses of the word may be referred. 

I will add afew examples in the way of illustration :—Dem. c. Aristocr. 
p- 638 § 56, rods éyOpa morovvras év éxOpov péper KoddCeww amédoxev (assigns 
as a due) 6 vouos; and elsewhere. Plat. Phaed. 71 E (a good example), 
ovK avrarodacopev thy évavriay yéveow (pay back in return), dAAa ravry 
xoA7 (mutilated, defective, lopsided, single where all the rest are pairs) 
éora 9 pious ; 7 avaykn arodovva x.t.A. de Anima I 1, 403 @ I, rovray dé 6 
pev thy vAnv drodidacw, ‘assigns’ or ‘applies’, that is, to the definition, 
which is the thing in question, to which it assigns matter as the sole ele- 
ment: comp. c. 4, 408 @ 3; and dovéueuv, in precisely the same sense, ib. 
v 1, and Pl. Tim. 34 A. dmodidéou make to correspond, bring into com- 
parison, Rhet. III 11, 13. dod. Necrovpyiay de part. An. III 14, 9, ‘duly to 
fulfil certain functions (services). Ib. 11 14, 5, (j gvcus) mavraxod drodidact 
(makes due compensation, duly assigns) AaBotca érépwbev mpds Addo 
popwov. Top. AI, 121 a 15, et passim, rd drododev yévos, dmodiddvae yévos. 
Top. A 18, 108 4 9, riv adrddoow rédv épicpay, the rendering, or due prepa- 
ration, production, of definitions : and so elsewhere. de part. An. III 7, 18, 
dod. 76 épyov of the due performance of the work. Ib. 11, 43 daod. ré 
ootovv ré ear, to state, give a sufficient account or explanation. Phys. 1 
6, 1, 189 @ 16, "EpefoxArjs mavra arodiSova (to produce, effect everything) 
oierar Goamep “Avag. €« Tay dreipwr. Eth. Nic, 111 1, 1100 8, rota dé...00 
padioy arodovva, to give an account, explain. 

So here dmodiddva is ‘duly to assign, distribute, or apportion’ and 
again I 2, 5, drrodiSopev ras Kpioets ‘we render our judgments’, These 
same applications of the word occur. likewise in Plato, as Rep. 379 A 
(to represent), Ib. 472 D, VI 508 E, Phaedr. 237 Cc, Theaet. 175 D, Polit. 
295 A. The precise opposite, droAapBdvew, occurs with the same sense 
of dro, I {1, 3. dmovéyew is used in exactly the same sense, ‘to assic 
as a due’; see for instance Eth. Nic. Iv ee A seta: 

: A ; 7, 1123 518, 6 tots Geois dro- 
vépopev, Ib. V 35, Tenn drroveuerat trois dyabois, Ib. 1124 a 9. 
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\ / , 
Te Kat KaGoXou Eotiv, 6 8 éxkAnoiacTys Kai SiKaaTns 
af 4 / \ / 
non Wwept TapovTwy Kal dpwpiopéevwy Kpivovaww mpos 


7157...kpivovoty| by this time, now that we have come to them, ‘ they 
actually decide...’ So in the next line, ro udeiv #dy Kal 7d puceiy ‘this time’ F 
in ¢hetrcase, xot in the former, of something new, special, and marked. 
78n therefore in these cases is often translatable by a mere emphasis. 
The word is repeated so soon after, applied to the same persons, and ex- 
pressing almost identically the same thing, that it is not improbable that 
Spengel may be right in his conjecture that the one or the other should 
beerased. het. Gr. Vol. 1. Pref. p. v. ‘paulo post alterutrum 78 abundat, 
puto prius.’ However there are two still closer together, 11 25, 14. 

It may be worth while to say a few words on this very common usage 
of 75y and analogous particles of time, in the way of illustration and 
exemplification. "Hoy and its analogues ért, ovxért, ovmw, are used em- 
phatically to mark a critical point, climax, degree attained, as deserving 
of special and particular attention, at the moment, and in reference to 
something else which is not equally remarkable. They are all particles of 
time, and derive this their secondary sense from the metaphorical appli- 
cation of this notion of ‘already’, a definite time which we have just 
reached; ‘point’, or ‘stage’, or ‘degree’ attained being substituted by the 
metaphor for ‘time’ in the original sense of the word. 

This will be best illustrated by a few examples. Arist. mep) pynpns 
kal dvapyngews C. 2. 16, domep hvors 7dy TO eos, ‘habit, already by this 
time, zow that we have reached this point, has become a second 
nae” “Mel A ai; iat B 18, iva 82 [rpomon ma0os Réyerat] TovTev 
évépyerat Kat dAAowoers dy, ‘one sense of mados is, the actual energies 
and changes of these’. 767, by the time that they have reached this 
stage or state, and have actually become what they are. Categ. c. 8, 9, 
a 4, Hy av Ts tows cE 18n mpocayopevoot, ‘which may xow (at this stage) 
be fairly called a é&:s’. mept épunveias C. 9, 19, & 39, kat wadXov pev ddyOq Thy 
érépav, ov pevroe dn (not yet actually, not guwzte, not yet arrived at the 
stage of,) ddnOj 7 Wevdy. Polit. 11 8, 1268 4 20, éxeivos 75 emiopxet. III 
7, 1279 a 40, mrelovs & 75n xarerov AKpiBdoOat, VIII (v) 8, 1308 @ 15, éore 
yap aarep Shpos Hdn of Spoot, i.e. though this may not be strictly true of 
all oligarchies, when we come to the duo, at this stage, by this time, 
it is now gzzze true that ¢hey may be regarded as a dfpos. Eth. Nic. v 3, 
1132 @ 2, mpos érepov kal ev Kowvovia 75n 6 apywv, ‘when a man has come 
to be a ruler, he must ¢#e...’in the case of others this perhaps is not 
necessarily true, but the ruler mst, actually, live or act in relation to 
others and in society’. Rhet. I 6, 24, mavres 7j5n dpodroyotow. I 10, II, 
qn Suapéper ‘it does make a difference’. c. 11 § 3, 76 eitopevoy eomep 
meukos 7Sn ylyverat. Ib. § 26, épyov 7dn ylyverat, I1 6 § 12, and 25 §14, 
bis. I have confined myself in these illustrations to examples from Aris- 
totle; from the ordinary language, in which this usage is at least equally 
common, I will content myself with citing: Herod. III 5, amo ravrns 75n 
Alyurros | tand Eur. Hippol. 1195 (Monk) apés mévrov {bn Ketpevoy Zapwo- 


KOV. 
It is found also in French, Italian and German—da, gia, schon, C'est 
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~ bd ~ x A / 
ois Kal TO udcty jon Kal TO pucety Kat TO iSov 
, / , , 
ouppépov cuvipnTat TOoAAAKIS, BT TE MNKETL dvvac Oat 
t 


déja quelque chose, ‘and that’s something’. das ist schon etwas. _The 
Italian gia, when used as an expression of assent, may be similarly 
explained. : 

The use_of demum is precisely similar, and common in most Tatts 
writers. Sallust, Cat. xx zdem velle atque idem nolle ea aemum (that, 
and that alone) firma amicitia est. Quint. Il 5, 1, artemgue de qua 
loguimur bonis demum (to the good, and to them alone) tribut volunt. 
vil Praef. init. zegue enim ea demum quae ad docendum pertinent exsecuti 
sumus, VII 2, 21, VIII Prooem. 3, IV 5,7, XI 1 § 44, 3 § 68, et passim. 
Cic. Tusc. Disp. 1 19, 43, eague ed demum naturalis est sedes, et seq., de 
Orat. 11 30, 131, 4¢ loci ei demum oratori prodesse possunt. Rarer is the 
analogous use of dengue and tandem: Cic. de Orat. II 30, 131, c. 34, 146, 
tum denique scrutari locos, c. 75, 304, guantum est in eo tandem mali! 
c. 77, 315, hisce omnibus rebus consideratis, tum denique id... Hor. Ep. 
117, 2, guo tandem pacto... On dam in this same usage, see Munro, on 
Lucr. I 600, 613, II 314, 426; add, 11 974, and Virg. Aen. V 179, gam 
senior, VI 304, VII 46, 735. 
~“Similarly in a negative sentence, ofr sometimes introduces the no- 
tion of time in estimating the amount or degree, Eth. Nic. V 10, 1135 @ II, 
ro avrd O€ TovTo, dray mpaxO7, adiknua €ort, mpiv Se mpaxOqvar ovmw, add’ 
Gdixov. Ib. 23, dducov pev ddixnua dé ova. Ib. 4 24, ov pévrot mw adiKot 
—in the two former cases the unjust habit of mind is distinguished as 
‘not yet amounting to’ the actual crime or unjust act; and in the third 
case this distinction is applied to the dudprnya, which, though a wrong 
in itself, has not yet reached the stage or degree of the vice, confirmed 
evil habit, of dd:cia—also VI 10, 1142 0 14, atrn yap ovmw dacs. Ib. 
25, ov0’ adtn mw evBovAla, and 28. 

So also ovxért, ‘no longer; not as before; not, now that we have 
reached this point’, Pol. v (VIII) 3, 1338 @ 6. Rhet. I 2, 21, dv ydp 
évruxn apxais ovxére Siadexrixt ovde pyropixy, Il 24, 3, GAN exeivy K.t.A. Ib. 
II 9, 3. de gen. et corr. I 2, 3, 315 53, mas dé rovre ovxért, Hist. Anim. 
I 6, 3, 490 4 16, rév 8 Nourav (gov ovkére ta yévn péeyada, Ib. V1 7, 539 @ 
30, ra S€ Ondéa pév oti, dppeva 8 ovxérs. Dem. de F. Leg. § 80, ov & ay 
avtol AdSnre pykér’ éxeivois mepi TovTov mpourdrrere. Plat. Gorg. 503 A, 
ovx dmhody ert rodTo épwras. Protag. 312 E. Xen. Oecon. 3. 1. Buttm. 
ad Mid. 13 @ p. 528, ‘ovkére proprie valet zon ut antea, hinc non ut alias, 
non tlem, non tam, 


(! . . 
ovvnpnrat| (Bekker an el. Ali 4 at) ‘with whom are con- 
? \ ¢ 
nected...’ In mpds ods, mpos expresses a _mere general reference, ‘with 
bn an | 


respect to whom’, ‘in whose case’; and curypnrat ‘are often taken into, 
embraced in, the account’, ov, together with their proper business, the 
mere facts of the case and the proof of them. I can find no sufficient 
authority for ovvaipeiv in this sense; the nearest approach to it is in Plat. 
Phaedr. 249 B, els &v Aoyiou@ cvvarpotpevoy, but even this is something 
different. Vater makes a similar observation. The interpretation also of 


mpos is certainly rather strained, Probably cumjpryraris right, 


PHTOPIKH: A 1 §§ 8,9. 15 
~ a \ , ~ Dn 
Oewpety ixavws TO aAnOEs, GAN’ EmioKkoTeEly TH Kploee 
‘ 
U \ \ / \ s A 
370 idvov nov 7 Avrnpov. Tepe Mev ovvy THY aAdwY, 
4 tA n~ a 
womep Aéyouer, Set Ws éXaxloTwY Tovey KYpLoY TOV 
‘ a \ \ lal 7 
KpiTyy? wept O€ TOU YyEryovevat H pn yeyovevat, 
N »/ 6 aN \ a aN > aN A > 
n €oec0ac 4 pn EoecOa, H Eivat 4 py elvat, 
7 \ cod a 
avaykn €mt Tots KplTais KaTadelrew: ov yap 
na / a 
gduvardy tatta Tov vomobeTny mpoideiv. ei 3} 
“~~ J a \ 4 eer fd an , 
Tav ovTws Exet, avepov STt Ta EEw TOU Tpay- 
-~ e/ > Ly 
Matos TExvoAoyovaw boot TaAA SiopiCovew, oiov 
/ ~ , \ \ , a 
Ti det TO mpooimiov n THY Sinynow Exel, Kal TeV 
v7 e/ \ \ ~ » 
ahAwy exacTov popiwy: odev yap év av’tots dO 
, \ 4 \ A 
TMpayMaTevovTat wAnV OTws TOV KpLTHY TroLoY TiVA 


76 adnOés] No one is a fair judge, where his own passions or interests 
are concerned. Gaisford quotes appositely, Pol. 111 16, 1287 @ ult. adda 
pny eloayovrat y’ ep’ Eavrovs of tarpol Kapvovtes adXovs larpovs, Kal of matbo- 
tpiBac yupvatopevor madorpiBas, ds ov Suvapevor kpivery 7d adnOes dia 7d Kpi- 
vewv Tept TOY oiKelw@y Kal ev mabe dvTEs. 

émoxoreiv] ‘to bring darkness, throw a_shadow over, overshadow’. 
Dem. c. Mid. 565; 25, oixiay @xoddunkev ev "EXevoim tocaityy Bote mac 
emiakoreiv Tois év tH Tom@. Infr. III 3, 3. Plat. Euthyd. 274, 6 Evdudqpos 
emeckoret TH Krnoinmw tis Oeas: an odd and unex is 
word, It seems to mean that Euthydemus, by bending forward and getting 


in the way, obscured or darkened Ctesippus—not however in the ordinary 
Sense of the word, but in that of interceptin the obj ect and 50 ee 
gen. of deprivation, implied in the verb). 

n a metaphorical sense it occurs in Dem. Olynth. B 23, 26, Isocr. 
ad Dem. § 6, and in several fragments of the Comic Poets, (Ind. ad 
Meineke, Fr. Com, Gr. Vol. V Pt. 1 p. 393,) for instance, Eubul. incert. 
Fr. 11 (Mein. II 267) rév ofvoy ra poveiy émoxoreiy; and in other 
authors. See also Victorius ; and Gaisford in not. var. p. 18. 

§ 9. e&@ rod mpayparos] ¢&@ for éxros. Lobeck, Phryn. p. 128. 

ra to Tod mpdyparos texvodoyovow] infra § 11; comp. de Anima I 3, 
406 b 26 kal 6 Tivatos (Plato, in the Timaeus) Pucsodoyet thy Wuxny Keveiv 
TO copa. 

(RU CO De orm r oe eee 
Siovpicdvt@v Aviny te Kai AiBinv. Hence to separate a thing from others, to 
mark off as a special province or domain, and so of ‘the definition’, which 
includes all that is essential to, or characteristic of, the thing defined, and 
excludes ‘everything else. The word here of course means something 
more thana bare definition; it expresses the limitation or ‘determination’ 
of the proper contents of the mpooimcov. 
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, 
TONTWOW. 
/ Lal 5) 
dexxvuovaw?  TovTo 6 
\ \ S&S ~ ah es af 
10 €vOuunuarixos. dia yap TovUTO THs avTHs ovens 
/ \ \ \ ‘ } , \ x 
peOodov mept Ta Snunyopika Kat OiKaviKa, Kat Kah- 
/ to - 
Alovos Kal woNTiKwTEpas THS OnmNyopiKHs Tpayua- 


Sp), a ! ‘4 
éotivy O0ev av Tis ryEevorTo 


zvreyvou migtets] are the regular systematic proofs by enthymeme and 
example,the odpa ris miotews § 3, and opposed here, not merely to the 
arexvot miores Of c. 15, tag witnesses, documents, torture, oaths and such 
like, which we do not zwvent, but find ready to our hand to be employed 
in the support of our case; but also to the irregular appeals to the 

§ 10, moAuTiKwTepas THS OnunyopiKns mpaypyareias| mpaypareias, here ap- 
plied to the study and practice of one of the departments of Rhetoric; see 
on § 3.—qoduikorepas: There are three possible senses of this word, fxstly 


3 
‘more worthy of, more becoming to itizen’, more agreeable to the po- 
sition and duties of a citizen, ‘better and worthier’; secondly, ‘more suitable 
to a public man, statesman, or politician’, larger, more comprehensive, 
and liberal; as opposed to the comparatively trifling and petty occupa- 
tions of private citizens : feet ait RIEGEL TOR 
general; xowdv, as opposed to idvoy and oikeioy : the secogd seems to be 
the most appropriate here, and so I have rendered it in the paraphrase. 
[p. 141 of the Introduction: “nobler and larger and more liberal (or 
“statesmanlike’, or ‘more worthy of a citizen’,) vzd. not. ad loc.” | 

peOddov rept ta Snunyoptxa kal Stxavixa] The third kind of Rhetoric, ré 
emdetxtikov, is here omitted, but afterwards supplied, c. 3 § 1. 

ths Snunyopins mpaypareias f THs wept Ta ocuvaddAaypara] ‘The most 
general_expression which the Athenians have for a contract is cvvaA- 
Aayua, cvvOnKy, cvpBoraor.’ Meier und Schémann der Attische Process 
p. 494. The_difference usually taken between cuvOyxn and cwvaAdaypa 
appears in Rhet. 115, 22 éru_O€ mparrera ta 4 Téy cuvaddaypatov 
(ordinary dealings, buying and selling and such like transactiofis);“Kal ra 
Ecovoua kare owvbreas (in the way of, by contracts): we are concerned here 
only with the first and third of these, cvvaAXaypa and cvpBoraiov. 

The ordinary signification of both of these is a contract, or covenant, 
or mutual agreement, or interchange (cvva\Xaypa), between two or more 
parties. They are thence extended to any dealings, especially business 
transactions, or even any circumstances of ordinary intercourse between 
man and man, and more particularly any of those which may give rise to 
a suit atlaw. These are idia cupBoraa or cuvadddypara: see Dem. de 
Cor. p. 298 § 210, ra rod Kal’ nuepay Biov cupBdraa, with Dissen’s note: 
Isocr. Paneg. §§ 11, 78, m. avrud. §§ 3, 38, 40, 42, 79 ra Kata Thy ToAW Kal Ta 
ovpBoraa Ta yryvoueva mpds jas avrovs. § 309 év Tois dydox Tois mept Tov 
avpBodaiwv. The former of these two seems to refer rather to dealings in 
general, the second to special contracts. Areop. §§ 33, 34. Arist. Eth. 
N. II I, 1103 8 15 mpdrrovres yap ta ev rois auvadAdypact Tots mpos Tovs 
dvOpdrovus yryvopeda of pév Sixaror of dé ayaboi. Rhet. I 15, 22 ere dé 
mpatrerat ToAAd TOY ovvadArAaypat@y Kat Ta €xovoLa kaTa Tas Cup- 


PS 
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, ? Nv ~ v \ , \ 

Telas Ovens n THS TEP’ Ta GuvarAAaypaTa, TeEpL 
\ > (2 joe / \ \ a / 

pev ékelvns ovdev AEyouot, wept dé TOU SiKaeoOat 
, - ~ e/ & 

TAVTES TEIWYTAL TEXVOAOYELV, OTL TTOV ETL TOO 

/ \ / ~ , , a 

€pyou Ta €€w Tov mpayuatos Eye ev Tots Snun- 

a \ As / lal 
yopikois Kal 1TTOV €oTL KakoUpyov 7H Onunyopia SiKo- 


Onxas. Rhet. ad Alex. c. 1 (2 Oxf.) § 2 rais wept ra cupBdrara SiKato- 
Aoylats. 


That the meaning of the terms is not confined to contracts proper, is 
plain also from Eth, N. v 1131 @2. (This passage is quoted at length 
Oneign S522: oy yap _cwadhaypiroy ra pi éeolora rab deotova (the 
‘voluntary’ being illustrated by buying and selling, lending and borrow- 

em cases in which the breach of the supposed contract, private or 
public, entitles the aggrieved party to-a legal remedy). Opposed to 
these iica cupBodraa Or cvvaddaypara are the public (coud) international 
commercial treaties, cyuBora. See further on ovpBoda, note onc. 4 § 11. 
cupBoraa is also employed in a wider and more general sense, as 
Rhet. ad Alex. c. 2 (3 Oxf.) § 2 mepl rev mpds Gddas modes TUppaxidy 
kat gupBoraiwy. Other examples may be found in Plat. Gorg. 484 D 
dmeipor TaV AOywv ois Set xpwpevov opidreiy ev Tois EvpBodaios. Rep. I 
333 A ri d€ On; THY Stkacocvyny mpos Tivos xpeiav 7} KTiow ev eipyyn gains 
av xpyowpov etvar; Ipds ra EvpBoraa, & Sexpares. RupBdraa dé déyers 
Kowovnpata, 4 TL GANO}; Kowwvnpatra Syra, and several others in Ast’s 
Lexicon. Arist. Polit. Iv (V1) 16, 1300 4 22, and 32 wept rév pixpay ovvad- 
Aaypatav, daa Spaxpiaia Kal mevradpaxpa Kal pxp@ mrelovos. Ib. 15 ult. 
1300 6 12, dpxn 1) Tay mepl THY ayopay cupBodaiwy (dealings) xupta. Comp. c. 
8 sub init. dpx7 mepl ra cupBddaa. VI (VII) 2, 1317 4 27, ILI 13, 1283 4 30, 
and elsewhere. 

mpo épyov] ‘to the ’; anything ‘for’, or ‘in favour of’, and 
thentare Mikey to promote’, any ‘work We Way Have tn hand and 
hence gene viceable” or ‘profitable’ to any purposes. mpd epyou 
(which also occurs zzfral 4 §§ 3, 7) is the Aristotelian mode of writing 
what in Xenophon, Plato, Demosthenes, and indeed ordinary Greek in 
general, appears as mpovpyov. Some examples in Fritsche ad Eth. Eud. 
A 3, 1215 a 8. 


kaxovpyov| As_a special variety of the gener i is- 


honesty, fraud, knavery, this adjective is applied in a peculiar sense 
to sophistical reasoning. Rhet. lI 2, 7 rov & dvouarov 76 pev codioTy 
Opovupiat xpyoipot, mapa Tatas yap kaxovpyet- Topic. 1 11, 172 621. Plat. 
Gorg. 483 A. Dem. Lept. 491. Stallb. ad Rep. 1 338 D. Similarly cuko- 
avreiv is used for cheating in argument, bringing fallaci jecti 
Top. © 2, 157 @ 32. I (de Soph. El.) 15,174.09. Both of them represent 
the knavish tricks and fallacies which may be employed in rhetorical and 
dialectical reasoning. Plat. Rep. 341 B mpos ravdra kaxovpyet Kal ouko- 
dvre, 

A debate in a political assembly, which turns upon questions of public 
and national concern (xowérepov), in which accordingly the audience, who 


ARen iE 2 
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Aoylas, Sts Kowdtepov. evTaiOa pev yap 6 KpiTns 
mepl oikeiwy Kpiver, Bor ovdey &ANO Set wANV d7ro- 
Seifar Tt ovTws Exer ws nol oO oupBovrcvwv" 
év de ois SuKavixois ovx ixavov TovTO, dANa po 
Eoyou éativ dyadafeiv Tov dxpoatny: epi adAo- 
Tpiwy yap 1 Kplows, WOTE TPOS TO AVTMV OKOTOUMEVOL 


\ \ , ’ fe / a > 
Kal moos yaow akpowuevor Sidoacr Trois audio Bn- 
Pe ERA DUC EKPOGBEIORS oe Bp 


are all members of it, have a strong personal interest, and are therefore 
impatient of anything that would divert them from the direct proof of the 
expediency or inexpediency of the policy recommended or condemned, 
affords much less room for these deceptive arts ad captandum, ra to 
rod mpdyparos, than the practice of the law-courts, where the judges who 
-decide the case are usually not personally interested in the issue, and the 
pleader has therefore to create an interest in them by these irregular me- 
thods : this is on the principle so pithily stated by the Corinthian envoys, 
Thuc. I 120, 3 kaxods kpiras ds py mpoonkovrey eivat. (This is a more cor- 
rect mode of stating the argument than that adopted in the paraphrase, 
Introd. p. 141.) 

This contrast of the two kinds of audiences, in respect of their several 
dispositions to keep the speakers to the point, does not hold of our own 
law-courts and parliaments. The Athenian dicasts, careless, ignorant, and 
unprofessional, selected at random from the population of the city, with 
their sense of responsibility diminished or destroyed by the large number 
of those who had to decide, might very likely be indifferent to the issue of 
the case before them, and require a stimulus to their attention from the 
parties immediately concerned: but this is not true of the Srofesstonal 


judges of our courts, who regard the right decision of the case as a business 
and a duty. 


6 xpirns] applie the éxkAnov.aors in the general sense of ‘judge’ or 
note I. 

dvadaBeiv] is to ‘ bring back’, ‘rec ”; hence to ‘gain over’, ‘con- 
ciliate’, as dvd in dvameiOew, dvadiddoxew, dvadidévar, avadeyecOar KT A. 
‘“Membranae Balliolenses, caftare: Muretus, accurare, excipere: Portus, 
reficere, vecreare, jn wetapopa ab aegrotis; vel conciliare. Omnes hae no- 
tiones a primaria resumendi, ad se recipiendi, facile deducuntur,’ Gaisford. 
The order is, (1) to ‘get or bring back’; thence, (2) to ‘bring back into 
the proper and normal state’, as of ‘recovery’ from a disease—the notion 
of something as due being again implied as in dmodidéva, note on § 7— 
and thence again, (3) as here, to ‘restore’, as it were, the audience to 
their proper state of mind, conciliate them to your views and interests, 
Hence, lastly, the senses of refarare, reficere, recreare, and the like; 
abundantly illustrated in Steph. 7%es. ed. Did. Vol. 11 pp. 431—2. 

udéaow| (éavrots) sese dant, ‘lend themselves’, § 8 Bor Sous, Eur. 
Phoen, 21. Valck. Déatr. p. 233. And so, many of its ‘compounds, 


II 
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ro , 4 lal a 
Tove, aN ov Kpivovatv. 610 Kal ToAAAXOV, WoTED 

\ / Sf € , , , af co) 
Kal MPOTEPOY ELTOMEV, O VOMOS KwAVEL AEYyELY EEW TOU 

- o~ a lol 
mpayeatos. €kel 0 avTol of KpiTal TOUTO THpovoW 
e “~ > \ oc iy ’ v4 € \ ot 
ikavws. émet d€ avepov éotw Ott 4) mev evTEXVOS 


id \ \ y \ 4 
BéOodos rept Tas TicTEs éoriv, 1 dé ricTis dTosEkis 


, \ / , J > lol 

tis (TOTE yap moTEevouev MadoTa bray drodedEl- 

€ fs af L Yowat st) / e Ni , 

xOat UToAaBwper), Exti O drodakts pntopiKn évOv- 
\ 4 - a lod A 

Mnpa, Kal EOTL TOUVTO Ws ElTElV aTAWS KUpPLWTATOY 

a i? \ ee) , , \ 

Tav wisTewy, TO O évOdunua GvArOYITMOS TIS, TeEpl 
\ a , , ~ o 

dé cvAAOYIT POU Omolws amavTos THs SiadEKTUKis EOTIV 


evdidovar, éxdiddvar, emid.Sovar, drrodiddvar, Sadi Sdvar, drodiSdvat, wapadddvat, 
(j8ovm ~mapadovs, Pl. Phaedr. 250 D), mpoSi8évac (Herod. d75), éxdidévat 
(Herod.). The process is the usual one by which transitive verbs become 
intransitive, viz. by the ellipse of the reflexive pronoun. 

§ 11. 7 O€ miotts arddeéls tis] drddevks, in its _stric r, and 


highest senses, is exact scientific demonstrative proof, by syllogism, 
leading from and to universal and nec nelusions. And therefore, 
properly speaking, mapamAjowov gaiverar pabnpatixod te miOavodoyodvros 
arodéxerOar kal pytopixov dmodeiéers dracreiv, Eth. Nic. 11. dmddecéus ovA- 
Agyiopos emiotnpovixds, Anal. Post. I 2, 71 6 18. é& dvaykxaiwy dpa ova- 
Aoyiopos eoTw 7 amoderkis, C. 4,73 2 24. dmrdderEis gvARoyiopOs SeuKTiKds 
airias kal rod dia Tt, Ib. c 24, 85 623. drdderkis eoriv, Stay €& adynOdv Kar 
TpeTav 6 ovAACyioHOS 7, 7) ex ToLOVT@Y a Sia TWaY TpdTav Kal dAnOdv Tis 
mept avra yuaoews tv dpyny etAnpev, Topic. A I, 100 a 27. Waitz, Comm. 


ad Anal, Post. Vol. II p. 293 seq. mioris therefore, whose premisses_ and 
conclusions are never more than ‘ probable’, cannot properly be said to 
be. #a_kind of demonstration’. It resembles it however, and may be 
regarded as a ‘sort of demonstration’ in this; that probable proof often 


produces a belief_or conviction as strong and certain as that whic 
0 


follows trom demonstration. It_1s therclore to be understood here, as 
often elsewhere, as a j 1 : kind. A 
similar misapplication of dmédevEs to rhetorical proof is found in Rhet. 
II I, 2, and II 20,9. So avAdoyiter Oa, of reasoning, inference, conclusion in 
general; Rhet.1 6§17, 10§ 1, 11§ 23 and II 22 § 4, where ovAAoyiopoi stands 
for ‘Enthymemes’; Poet. 4, 5, cvpBaiver Oewpodvras pavOavew Kai ovdAdo- 
yiterOa ri Exacrov. Phys. II 1, 193 @ 7, ovAdoyicarro yap dv Tus ek yeverhs 
av tupdos wept xpoparev. Similarly, drodetkrixos of a rhetorical argument 
or speech, Rhet. II 1, 2, mpds rov Adyov opay, Smas drodetktiKos (conclusive) 


7 xat motos. A still more remarkable example of this looseness of 
@ rhetorical enthymeme, again,‘a kind of dzdde£is’, is subsequently 

and this'time correctly, called kupidrarov trav micreav. See Introd. p. 92. 
ro 8 evOdpnua ovddroyicpdse Tis], On the enthvmeme, Introd. p. 101— 


105. On wept d¢ ovddoytcpod ideiv, and on peépous rivos, Introd. p. 143, note. 
: 2—2 
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a e Vea 
iSetv, 1} avtas SAns h pépous TwWds, SjAov! OTL 6 pa- 
AoTa ToiTo Svvduevos Oewpeiv, eK Tivwy Kal THs 

e Ai 3\ 
yiverat avAAoYyITMOS, OUTOS Kal sd alleen ay 
ely padiora, mpoodaBav mepi moia tT é€oTl Ta 

‘ 
évOuunuara Kal Tivas Eyer Siahopds mpos Tous 
NoyiKovs gvAAOYyITMOUs* TO TE yap dAnOes Kal TO 
1 6qdov D OTe 

dproy Se] _8¢, omitted by one MS, and rejected by Buhle, Schrader, 
Bekker, and Spengel, is retained and defended by Victorius and Vater. 
It is justified not only by the common usage of the Greek language (see 
Buttm. Exc. XII on Dem.c. Mid. de particula dé in apodosi, p. 150; the 
passages which he thus quotes might be multiplied indefinitely), but also 
by the special usage of Aristotle himself. Waitz, on Organ. 17 4 1, Vol. 
I p. 335, comp. Zell ad Eth. Nic. 1 1 § 4, Vol. II p. 5, who quotes 
examples from Aristotle, to which add Rhet.1 4 § 2,1 10 § 4,1 11 §§ 6and 
II, II 25 § 10, an exact parallel, the protasis here also commencing with 
émei. Similarly Pol. vit (IV) 13 init. eet d€ du’ €orwy (a long parenthesis of 
several clauses intervenes, and the apodosis begins with) det & év rais 
réxvas xd. de Anima I 3, 406 @ 4 and Io, Phys. VI 8, 2, ef ro pev... 
ioracOa 8€. See also Stallb. on Pheedo 78 c. The particle is thus used 
in the apodosis generally, not always, as a repetition of a preceding de, 
and in these cases may be translated by “I say”. It repeats in order to 
recal the attention to the connexion of the apodosis with the foregoing 
protasis, which might be overlooked after a long parenthesis: in cases 
where this would not be necessary, it may be accounted for by the 
influence of habit or association. Of the many illustrative passages I 
had collected from other writers as well as Aristotle, I will content myself 
with citing two or three apposite ones from Thucydides. I 11, sub init., 
ered S€ adixopevor paxn ékparynoar, (parenthesis) @aivovrar Oé x.7.A. 1 18 
init., émewdy dé (ten lines) pera S€ rv rdv Tupavvwy Katddvow K.T.A. II 65, 
€mei Te 6 modepos KaTéoTy, 6 S€é Haiverat Kal €v TovTm mpoyvods Thy Svvapuy. 
IV 132, 6 O€ Iepdixkas x.r.A. and VIII 29 (three of these are referred to by 
Arnold, note 2 on I 11). Paley on Aesch. P. V. 952, 994, 2nd ed. gives 
some instances from Aeschylus. I may also add Plat. Phaedo 78 c, ra dé 
dAXor’ Gros Kal pyderore xara tavrd, tadra dé elvac ra EivOera. A good 
example may be found in Phaedo 87 A, B, Sods dé—ei Sé rodro... 

Tovs AoytKovs ovAAoytrpovs] Waitz on Anal. Post. 1 21, 82 4 35, p. siss1, 
‘opponitur 7@ Aoyixds Td dvadutixds 84 a 8, 86 a 22, 88 @ 19, accurata 
demonstratio, quae veris ipsius rei principiis nititur, ei quae probabili 
quadam ratione contenta est....Unde fit ut Aoyuxdy idem fere sit quod 
diadexrixov, And this is its usual signification...‘ Quamquam’ (he adds, 
referring to the present passage) ‘1355 @ 13, quum Aoyikds gvAAOyipds et 
hic et in iis que proxime sequuntur opponatur rhetorico syllogismo (év6v- 
paar), veram demonstrationem significare videatur. To the same effect 
is what follows, where 76 dAnés exact truth and knowledge, scientific cer- 


tainty, is represented as the object of the Aoytkol gvAAoyiopol, and TO Opo.oy 


T@ adnve: (probability, ra &vdofa, which has only a res#mblance to truth), 
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d Ce A o ea > A / ’ ~ e/ 
Omotov TH aAnOEt THs adTH: éoTi SuVaMEws ideiv, dua 
\ \ e af \ a > \ [¢ e ry 
dé Kat ot dvOpwrrot mpos TO aAnOes TEPUKATLW iKaAVwS 
\ \ if 4 - ’ ¥. \ A 
Kat Ta mWAElw Tuyxavovar THs aAnOEias: S10 mpds 


\ 4 r - ~ 
Ta evooga oToXacTiKWs ExELY TOU CMoiws ExovTOS 
x \ / le 
Kal woos THv dAnOaav éorwy. 
4 \ > A sf -~ , € af 
OTL pev ovv Ta EEW TOU mpaypyaTos of a&dAOL 


od \ , - r) , \ 
TEXVOAOYOVGL, Kal OLvoTL MaAAOY arrovEevevKact Tos 


as the object of the enthymeme. And as both are apprehended by the 
same faculty, this faculty will be cultivated by the study and exercise of 
both alike, and the pro i e: 


and therefore the knowledge of the materials and modes of constructing 
syllogisms, and the practical. application of them, equally in all their 
varieties, demonstrative, dialectical, and rhetorical (enthymeme), are ser- 
viceable to the rhetorician as a training and preparation for the practice 
of his art. 

mpos ta évdoéal ‘thin , Matters of opinion, not certainty’ ; 
the materials, objects, and results of Rhetoric, as of Dialectics. Top. A 
10, 104 @ 8, gore dé _mporacis Suadextixy epadrynors evdo 08, CAN dlisy, (o. I 
100 6 21, évdo ( tots godois, Kat 
ToUTous ) maa 4 toils TAEloTOLS 7} Tos padioTa yywpipors Kat evdofos. Cic. 
de Orat. I 23, 108, sunt enim varia et ad vulgarem popularemgue 
sensum accommodata omnia genera huius forensis nostrae dictionts, 

dudru] ‘that’,=dru. The earliest instance of this use of dur 
be in Herod. 11 56. It occurs in Xenophon (add Symp. 1 11, to the 
exampres tr-Sturz:s Lexicon),.Plato, Ep. 1 309 D, Dem. de Cor. §§ 155, 167, 
184, but each time 2% a document. Isocr. Paneg. § 48, Phil. § 1, Archid. 
§ 24, Plat. § 23, Antid. §§ 133, 263. a. rod Cevyous § 43, mpda KadAlpayov 
§§ 1, 31. (Some of these referring to Isocrates are derived from Benseler’s 
note, Praef. p. V note 4, who has the following remark, from Baiter on 
Paneg. § 48, ‘Isocrates ubicunque dors usurpavit, id fecisse videtur 
hiatus evitandi causa’ [see esp. Isocr. Lochit. § 7, where év@vpoupevous ore 
is followed by cat dcdzu...S.]. It is found several times in the Rhet. ad 
Alex: as c. 17 p. 1432 @ 16, c. 30 p. 1437 @ 19, and elsewhere, but it. is in 
Aristotle that it first becomes common; too common to need. further 
illustration. See however Waitz on Anal. Pr. 58 & 7, Camm. 1 p. 495. 
For dudre = dre, Steph. Thes. Vol. 11 1544 cites Crito. Com. ap. Athen, 4, 
P. 173 C, mdvrav dkovoy Sidtt mapacir@ Témos ovTos Tpia povov ayaba Ke- 
xrjaOa Soxet. Its ordinary sense is ‘ because’. 

It has also a third signification, ‘why.’; the indirect interrogative, 
corresponding to the dizect, d:a ri, as dmws to més, drore to wore, doos to 
mécos, orov to mov, &c. In this sense it occurs in Plato, Phaedo 100 ¢, 
(four other examples in Ast’s Lex.), Xen. Cyrop. VIII 4,7, 9 Kat exors ap 
elmeiv duére ; Demosth. Phil. A 46, 10; Isocr. Archid. § 16, and in Aris- 
totle, Rhet. 11 23, 24, (where it is aed by the preceding rv airiay), 
Polit. Iv (VI) 11, 1296 @ 22. Met. A 1, 981 @ 29, where again it Is ex- 
plained by ryv aiziav). wept dvamvevoeas 14, ult. and elsewhere, e.g. Ar. de 


Tois mAelaros 7) 
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12 TO SucoAorveiv, Pavepov xonoyos 8 éoriv 1 pnTopiky 
Sut te TO poet eivat kpeitTw TaANOH Kal Ta Oikala 
qav evavtiov, wate éav py KaTa TO TpOTHKOY at 
kpioes yiyveovrar, avayn ov aitwv itTacOau TovTO 


Anima II 8, 12, 421 @ 4, pavepov Sé Kat Side of tyOds Epwvor, od yap exover 
pdpvyya. In Rhet. 11 11, 14, it is explained by 70 airov. Cf. Amphis Dith. 
Fragm. 1 ap. Meineke, Comm, Fragm. 11 306; B. dia ri 8 ovk ayews eis 
rov dxdov adré; A. dudte Hudry mepipevo. 

With d:dre ‘that’, compare odvexa and d6ovvexa in Sophocles, as Philoct. 
634, the reason, the what for, passes into a mere statement of fact ; 
because, into that. See Ellendt, Lex. Soph. ddovvexa. 

dmovevev, to bend the head away from something else and turn the 
attention to a particular object ; hence, to incline to, fix the attention 
upon: do as in droBderew, (supr. § 1). Plat. Theaet. 165 A, ék trav 
WirGv Adyov mpos THY yeoperpiay anevevoapev. In Plat. Legg. VII 815 A, 
éxvevots mAnyav Kal Boray, is declinatio, the bending of the head aside to 
avoid a blow. (In Eur. Iph. T. 1186 v. 1155 Herm. od & és rd tis Ocot 
y e&évevoas cixotws, é€évevoas is of doubtful interpretation. Hermann, 
followed by Paley, derives it from éxveiv evadere, referring to Valckenaer 
on Hippol. 469, and 822. It seems however at least equally probable 
that the aorist belongs to éxveveww abuuere, opposed to éemwevew annuere, 
and that the meaning of the line is “It was natural, or reasonable, for thee 
to decline, reject, their offer, eis rd tis Oeod y’, looking to, in respect of, 
in regard of, thy duty to the goddess”. This sense of the word seems to 
be more in conformity with what precedes ; and it occurs again in line 
1330 Dind., with the same sense and derivation, é&€vevo’ dmroorihvat, 
beckoned us of, “ gave us a sign to stand aloof”.) 

§ 12. yxpnowmos—érvrevEews|] This passage is cited by Dionysius, 
Epist.ad Amm. Ic. 6. He reads dua ye for did re, and didackadia for 
6idackaXias (six lines below). 

On the defence of Rhetoric, compare Quint. Inst. Orat. II 17,26, seq. 
(in 11 16 he sums up the arguments against the use of it), Isocr. dyrid. 
§ 251 seq. and Id. Nicocles, §§ 1—9, also Gorgias, in Plato’s dialogue, c, XI 
456 A—457 C. On the true office and functions of the orator, Cic. de 
Orat. I 46, 202—a striking passage. Id. de Invent. I 3 and 4. 
beginning of the next sentence. de Anima II 4, 7, 410 a@ 2—6, ovre 
(parenth.)...mpos Oe rovrows. 


dvaykn 80 atrév yrracGa] The argum his clause, ypyouos 8é— 
peripicon: 1S summed up in two lines of Euripides, Alex. Fragm. 55 (12) 
Dind. ef BL MNT A Tao alee 
deper. Itisto at truth and ri tag_a natural superiority 


ps Lond GT See ere ee ee 
over falsehood and wrong, the proper use of Rhetoric is to enable them to 
assert and enforce that superiority; to bring truth to light, and detect 


and expose deceit and sophistry. If the opposites of truth and right do 
les Cc 


ever prevail over these, it must b ed 


themselves, dvaykn 80 avrép jrrac Oa, who have failed to avail themselves. 
Ol 


p- 4. 
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Sees, aks r : 
0 éoriv a€.ov émitiunoews. ert dé pos évious ove 
> \ 7 / 7 
él THY axptBertaTny Exouev émioTHpny, padiov am 
2 / - iy: > lA / > € 
exelyns Tetoat NEyovtas: SidacKadias yap éoTw oO 
\ \ 7 / fol 
KaTa Thy éTLoOTHMNV NOYOs, TOUTO Sé adUVVATOV, AAN’ 
y \ ~ on a 
dvaykn Oia Twv Kowav roicbat Tas rictes Kal 
A ld / A ~ ~ 
Tous Noyous, womEep Kal év ToIs TomKOis éAéyouEV 
\ cod \ \ a > i¢ a A 
Wept THS mMpos Tous moAAous évTevEews. Ett OE 


of this powerful instrument. Rhetoric is therefore ‘corrective’ or ‘re- 
m perversion of truth and right to which legal decisions are 
always more or less liable from misrepresentation of facts, fallacious 
arguments, or the blinding of the judgment by appeals to the feelings. 


According to this translation of 8v adray, it is seme and sca 
said that it is @ conseguence (oore) of the natura e 


right to their opposites, that if thos et 
side are defeated, their defeat_must_be_due_to eed nee to_ their 


own neglect _of Rhetoric, which would have enabled them to enforce 
this_their_sa¢uraZ superiority. Whereas if we follow Victorius (and 


Spengel who assents to his view, Arist. Ars Rhet. Vol. 11 p. 26) in 
explaining 8’ avray by Sv évaytiov, dare becomes incorrect or meaning- 
less: for there is neither truth nor sense in saying that it follows from 
the natural superiority of truth and justice that these, in the case of a 
wrong judgment, are defeated by their opposites; and not only so, but 
with this interpretation dvaykn is also wrong—the consequence, if there 
be one, is certainly not necessary—and 6v avrav should be vm’ avrav. 

In the Introd. p. 144 note, I have referred to Waitz’s note on Anal. 
Pr. 55 a 14, who gives examples of av’réy &c. for the reflexive airéy &c. 
The usage is however so constant in Aristotle as hardly to need illus- 
tration. A good example is de Anima II 5, 6, 417 4 24, 616 vojoat pev er” 
avr, ordray BovAnrat, aicOaverOa & ovk én’ airg. Rhet. I 4, 9, em’ avrois, 
‘in their own power’. 

mpos éviovs] ‘in dealing with some’. 

didacxarias] de Soph. El..c. 2, 161 4 1, quoted in Introd. p.75. Genuine 
and complete ‘instruction’ by demonstratwe proofs. Top. A c. 14, 105 0 30, 
mpos pev ovv irocopiay Kat adnOeccay (i.e. Ov’ arodelEews) wept avrav mpay- 
parevréov, Siadexrixas (and therefore also pynropixds) mpos dogav. 

6 Kara Thy emorhuny Noyos| emtornun defined fis dmodeckrixy, Eth, Nic. 
VI SSP PR cal eat BepEper Tas Bokaarod wal Biens, Ort xf 
pev emiorhun Kabddrov Kal O? dvayxalav, 76 5é dvayxaioy od« évdéxerar Gros 
exeu,...7 be doa dBEBaov. 

év Tots TomKois| A 2 101 @ 30. 

Tihs mpos Tovs modXads évrevEews] Topic. u.s, Metaph. T 5, 1009 a 17, 
gore & ody 6 atrds rpdmos mpos mavras Tis évrevdéews’ of pev yap mebois 
déovrat, of .8¢ Bias, where in line 20, dmavrnots is substituted for évrev£is. 
Isocr. mpds Anpdvixov § 20, ras évrev&ers p7 mowod (hold conversation, 
intercourse) mukvas rots avrois, Alex. ad Top. lc. évredfers Aéyer tas 
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a , r Ars: ~ 

cdvavtia det SvvacOat relOew, Kabarep Kat ev Tos 

~ i , , 2 

cvAACYyic pols, OVX OTws aupoTEepa TPATTWMEV (ov 
a lo ip td Ul 

yap Set ta aida meifew) GAN va pte AavOavy 

- » € / , ~ , \ 

mas éxel, Kal Brws aNAov YpwmEVoU Tots Aoyols MN 
i/ > A / ” - \ ex Xr 

Sucalws avTol Avew ExwuEev. TwY Mev oUv aAAWY 

Texvov ovdepia Tavavtia ovddAoyiCerat, 7 Se dia- 
r = I, 

AexTiKy Kal 7 PNTOpLKY MovaL TOUTO ToLOVGLY CMoLWs 
Cod , / e 

yap eiow dupoTepar TwaV EvayvTiwy. Ta MEVTOL UTO- 

, U > € , af Ar’ aay X: 67 

KEeiMeva TPayMaTa OVX Gpmoiws ExEL, GAN aes TAANOH 

a , i A 

kal Ta BeATiW TH hvoeE eEvoVAAOYLOTOTEPA Kat 

on ~ \ ih / 

midaviTepa ws admrAws Elrelv. mpds O€ TOUVTOLS aTOTOV 
> a , \ > \ Vo SZ oa 

EenTe O aT Hey ata GO ue ey iemm Bonbetv 

C4 - > > = e ~~ > 

é€auTw, AoW © ovK ataypovy oO padXov idLov €@TLV 
a a , , > J LG 

dvOpwrou THs TOU Twpatos ypelas. El O OTL mEeyara 


mpos modAods guvoucias, ols Sei pev evrvyxavery Kowwwvixods dvtas Kal idav- 
Operous Kal évrvyxavew dheripos. 

tsreubis-is therefore a lighting upon, om meeting ; hence a mesting 
which leads to a ‘conversation’; or, as arising casually out of that, 
a dialectical ‘encounter’. 

ére 5€ ravavtia—Avewv éxopev] de Soph. El. 1, 165 a 24, eore 8 ws ev 
apos év eimeiv épyov mept exactov Tov eidotos dipevdeiv pév avrov mepl av 
ode, Tov dé Yrevdomevov eudbavitew Svvacbat, Rhet. ad Alex. c. 19 (20) 2, ra 
pev ovv aitnpata ravra éott, Stechdpeba & avtav tas Stahopas, iv eiddres TO 
re Oixatov Kal TO doiKoy xpopeOa kara Tov Kaipdv, Kab py AevOavaocw nas 
of évavrios Gdtkdv Tt airovvres Tovs Stxatovras: 

mas exer] ‘the true state of the case’ (how things really are). 

Avew] solvere, diluere, ‘to loose, untie, the knot of a fallacy’, or 
difficulty ; and so to ‘solve’ as a problem. 7 yap Jorepov evmopia Avots 
TOV TpoTeépwy amopoupevay eo, Avew 8” ove eoTw_dyvoodvras_réy Seoysv 
Met. B 1,995 @ 28. duvous opposed to deois, Poet. c. 18, §§ 1, 2. On 
Avows and Ave see Introd. on II 25, p. 267, note. 

TG pev ov Gov TexVGY—Tov évayriav| Introd. p. 7% 

Ta Umokeipeva mpayyara] Comp. I 2,1, sudiecta materies, 4 dmoKepéyn BAy 
Eth, Nic. 11, 1094 6 12. 10 vUmokeipevov, ‘the logical subject’, of which 
other things are ‘ predicated’, serremehaura Seay ecres ad Organ. 
1 a 20, Vol. 1p. 274. Trendel. £7. Log. Ar. § 1, note p. 52. Id. Catego- 
rienlehre § 10, p. 53 seq. Bonitz ad Met. Z 3, 1028 4 36. 

T@ oopare pév...\dyp d€] On this use of pév and dé, Buttm. Gr. Gr. 
(Engl. Transl.) § 149, p. 396. Id. not. on Mid. § 7 a, 49 6, 56 d. 

§ 13. «f 8 bre péyada Prdwerev dv (pryoe tis) k.7.A.] On the abuse of 
arts and natural gifts, and the answers to the argument from the abuse 
to the use of them, see Quint. Inst. Orat. 11 16, 5, Isocr. mept avriddcews 
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Brayeev av 6 xpwpmevos ddixws TH ToLavTN Suvaper 
TwY AOYWY, TOUVTO YE KOLVOY €oTL KATA TAVTWY THY 
ayabav mwAnv dpeTis, kal uadioTa KaTa TOV Xenot- 
MwTaTwy, oiov iaxVos Uyelas mNOVTOV oTpaTNYIas: 
TovTos yap av Tis wPEdoELE TA peyloTA XpwMEVOS 
dukaiws Kal BAaWevev adixws. 

14 Ott pev ovv ovK éxtw oiTE évds Twos Yyévous 
dpwpicuevouv 1 pntopikn, adda kaQarep 1 Sdiadex- 
TUK, Kal STL XpHnoos, pavepov, kal OTL ov TO meicat 


§ 252, Plato, Gorg. u.s., Bacon, ov. Org. ¥ 129. Comp. Eth. Nic. II 3 
Toavrny S€ Twa mAayny exer Kal rdyada dia Td ToANO’S TvpBaivery BAdBas 
dr atrav. in yap twes dmaXovto Oia TovTov, Erepor Sé SV dvdpelay. 

Touro ‘ye kowov] Ovid. Trist. 11 266, W2l prodest guod non laedere 
possit idem. Schrader. 

mAnv aperns| Gaisford refers in illustration to Archytas ap. Stob. I p. 
15. Xen. Cyrop. Iv 1,15. Pl, Meno, 87 E and Isocr. Nicocles, init. 

§ 14. ovk gorw évds tivos yévous dpwpiopévov 7 pnt. dAAG Kabdrep 7 
diadexrixy] See note and reff. on § 1 p. 3. 

ov 70 meicat epyov avtis x.t.A.| on Aristotle’s alteration and improvement 
of the original definition of Rhetoric by the Sophistical school of Rheto- 


ricians, see Introd. p. 

SOONG dabign et gin varh j irigantur_adversus id quod apud 
Platonem ait Gorgi - 453 A, THY _pytopixyy metOovds SypLodpyoy eivat, Kal 
saeco abrie js _els todro_teAcevtay. Muretus. Cicero’s definition 
follows that of Aristotle, de Orat. 1 61, 260, accommodate ad persuaden- 
dum posse dicere. 

The notion of art, or proceeding by rule of art, consists not in the 
result, or success of the process, which is often unattainable, but in the 
Correctness of the method followed. Top. Z 12, 149 4 25. rowovros 8 
6 TOU pyTopos Kat O TOD KAEMTOU Opos, €uTEp eoTl pyTwp peév 6 Suvdpuevos Td ev 
éxdoT@ miOavov Oewpeiv kai pndév mapareimery, kémtns 8 6 AdOpa AapBavor. 
S7Aov yap Ste rowodros av Exarepos 6 pev ayabds pyrap 6 & dyabds Kdénrns 
Zora’ od yap 6 AdOpa AapBavov GAN 6 Bovdropevos AaOpa AapBavew KrEmrns 
éotiv. The art of doing anything is distinguished from the mere fact that 
the thing is done (as accidentally for instance), by the ztention of the 
agent systematically carried out, but not necessarily realised in success, 
Comp. de Anima III 9, 8, cai ddws b€ dpdpev bre 6 Exov Thy iarpixny ovk larat, 
és érépou twos kuplou bvros Tod moLety Kata THY emeotnuny (of the successful 
result of the artistic process), GXX’ ov ths émiotnpns. Eth, Nic. Il] 5, 1112 
6 12. 


. A 4 . 7 e , + Ld 
Topic. A 3, éEopev d€ reA€ws THY méOodov, Stay cpoiws Exopev WoTED 
nm Sa Oe 7 5 5) ~ 
éml pnropikys Kal tarpikns Kal Tov ToLovT@Y Ouvduewy. TovTO O_EgTi TO EK TOY 
~ bY € > ‘ , 
evdexonévay Tovey a Tpoltatpovpeda. OUTE yap O pyTopiKos eK TayTos TpOTrOU 
7 < > > > oN AR 7 ‘ , Ps a 
ELOEL, OVO 6 LaTpLKOS VytaoeEL. GAN eay TOY Evdexouevav pndev Tapaninn, ikavas 
avrov exe Thy ematnpny pygopey. Comp. Top. E c.7, 136 6 57, and 13725. 
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épyov avrns, d\Ad TO ideiy TA VTapYovTA mibava 
mept éxaotov, Kabdrep Kal év Tats adAas TEXVALS 
mdoas: ove yap iatpiKns TO Uyla ToT, ada 
péxpt ov evdexeTal, méexpr TOUTOV Mpoayayely éore 
yap kal rods dduvdrous petadaBeiv vytelas pws 
Oeparrevoat Kaos. 7 pos o€ TovToLs OTL THS aUTHS 
To te mOavov Kai TO pawopevoy iseiv mbavov, 
womep Kal él THs SiadeKTUKYs ovAAoyiopov TE Kal 
awvopevov cuANoyiopov. 6 yap cTopieTiKos OUK 
év 7H Suvaper aAN ev TH mpoaipere Av évTavOa 
pev éorar 6 pev Kata Thy émiotnunv O O€ KaTa 
THY Tpoaiperw pytwp, ékel dé codhioTys pev KaTa 
TiVv Mpoaiperw, SuadeKTiKOs O€ OU KaTAa THY Tpoaipe- 
ow dANa Kata thy Sivamy. cept dé avtns dn 
Tihs peOddou mepwpcba Eye, THs TE Kal EK TivwY 
Suvnoopeba Tuyyave Tay TpoKEmévwv. mad oUV 
oiov é€€ Vrapyns Opirauevor avTHy Tis éxTt, A€ywueEV 
Ta NoUTa. 


Quint. 11 17,23 seq. Cic. de Inventione 1 5,6. Bacon, Adv, of learning, 
Bk. 11 X 2. ‘For almost all other arts and sciences are judged by acts 
or masterpieces, as I may term them, and not by the successes and 
events. The lawyer is judged by the virtue of his pleading, and not by 
the issue of the cause. The master in the ship is judged by the directing 
his course aright, and not by the fortune of the voyage.’ 

mpos S€ rovtois (pavepov) dti—xkara tHv Svvayw] The explanation and 
connexion are given in the Paraphrase, Introd. p. 148, and note 3. 

Comp. Met. T 2, 1004 6 17, of ydp Stadexrikol Kal codicral...adAa dia- 
heper tis pev TH Tpdm@ ths Suvapews, tHs Sé Tod Blov TH mpoapéver, and 
Bonitz’ note. Top. A 5, 126 @35, mdvres ydp of datAou xara -mpoaipeotw 
Aéyovra. Z 12,149 629 us. ov yap 6 AdOpa AapBdvev adr’ 6 Bovdspevos 
AdOpa AapBavew KrEmrns éoriv. Eth. Nic. IV 13, 1127 6 15, ove év rH Suvd- 
pet © eariv 6 ddalav, GAN év Th mpoarpéoer. Rhet. I 13, 10. 

aAny] ‘except that,—only’, a reservation. Soph, Oed. Col. 1639 (Herm.), 
Trach. 41, Arist. Equit. 1397, Dem. de Cor. p. 281 init., Arist. An. Pr, 
II 27, 70 a 29, Top. B 8, 114 @ 8,14, 119 & 22, © 3, 158 4 37; I (de Soph. 
El.) c. 4, 166 @ 4, Eth. N. Iv 12, 1126 4 27, Polit. 11 6, 1266 @ 16, Rhet. 
iet2-10) 

peO0dou] Note on ddozoreiy, § 2. 

mahi olv—)éyopev Ta Nowra] ‘Let us then take as it were a fresh 
start, and so first define it, and then proceed to the rest’. 
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€O TW n PnToOpPlkn VVAMIS WENL EKACDTOY TOU CHAP. 1. 


a \ > / / lal A > 
Oewonoa To évoexouevov miBavoy. TovTo yap ouvce- 


> e / 2 \ / af la ry of 
Midas ETEpas éoTL TEXYNS Epyov: TaY yap dANwY 
v \ \ ca € 4 
EkagTn TEpt TO aVTH UroKeluevoy €oTe OloacKanIKn 
\ , @ > \ 
Kal TELOTLKN, OLOV LaTpIKN FeEpl UVyLELVoV Kal vooEpov 
\ ie A \ a 
Kal yewpeTpia mept ta cuuBeBnxdTa maby Tots 
t \ - 
peyebect Kali aoiOuntixn epi dpiOudcv, opotws oe 
\ e \ ~ A \ = 
kal at Aoiral Twv Texvwv Kal émiotnpov 7 Oe 
€ \ \ a lA er > ~~ ~ v 
pnTopikyn mept Tov SobevTos WS Ei7reiv SoKet SUvacOat 


CHAP, II. 

§ 1. On this definition of Rhetoric, see Introd. pp. 33—4; and note on 
paraphrase, p. 149: on the other current definitions of it, Ib. pp. 27—36. 
On Rhetoric as a dvvapis, Ib. p. 14 seq. 

Urokeipevov] ON I I, 12 p. 24 Supra. 

vyvewvov] Three different senses of this word are distinguished, Top. A 
15, 106 4 35, ro vytewdv mAcovayds, TO pev Vytelas mountiKoy, TO O€ puAakrti- 
kov, TO Sé onpavtiKoy. 

Ta ouvpBeBnxora man Trois peyéOeot] These are usually called ovuBe- 
Bnxora xa@ avra in Aristotle’s terminology, i.e. absolute, necessary conse- 
quences (rather than accidents) of the essence or definition of a thing. 
The ordinary cupBeBynxdra are separable accidents, qualities or properties, 
which do zo¢ form part of this essence of the subject, or consequently 
of its definition; with or without which the essence of the subject, (that 
which constitutes its being, or makes it to be what it is,) remains the 
same. The ovpBeBnxora xa’ adra are distinguished from the ordinary 
cupBeBynkora in this; that although they are not of the essence, and 
therefore do not enter into the definition, still they are immediately de- 
ducible from it, and zzseparable from the subject, and are therefore the 
proper objects of study. They are in fact identifiable with the ida or 
propria of the five predicables. The ovpSeBnxora ma6n rots peyéOece in 
the text are accordingly ‘the inseparable properties of magnitudes’; as 
‘the equality of the interior angles of a triangle to two right angles’ is a 
necessary property of the triangle, though not included in the definition, 
which is ‘a plane figure bounded by three straight lines’: still the pro- 
perty is deducible from the definition, and thus is inseparable from the 
notion of it: the triangle cannot exist without this property, though it is 
not of its essence, and therefore not part of the definition. This example 
is given in de Anima 11 § 8, 402 619. See the whole section. And again 
de part. Anim. I 3, 10 cupBeBnkés yap te (ka? aird) TO Tprydy@ To dvaiy 
épOais toas tye rds yovias. See further in Trend. ad de Anima I J, I, 
Comm. p. 188 seq. Bonitz ad Metaph. A 30, 1025 a 30. Anal. Post. 
I 7,75 @ 42, év rais dmodelEcow...rplrov TO yévos TO Umokeipevor, ob Ta 7aOn 
kal ra Ka avrad oupPeBnxdra dyroi 7 dmdderkis...ovK Core THY apcOpyriKyy 
anode eappooat emi ra Tois peyéOeor ovpB_ByKora. 

On za6n see Introd. p. 114. 
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§2. On @rexvor and drexvou miorers, see Introd. p. 150 (paraphrase), 
and on the general subject, analysis of I c. 15, pp. 193—207. 

Tois pev xpjoacOa ra dé evpeiv] The former lie ready at hand, and 
require only to be employed; the latter, proofs of all kinds, direct and 
indirect, micrets, 700s, maOos, must be ‘discovered’ or ‘invented’ for this 
occasion by the speaker himself. Hence the distinction of zzventéo from 
the other parts of Rhetoric by the Latin Rhetoricians. So Cicero, de In- 
ventione (this title is adopted to represent the whole domain of Rhetoric, 
because ‘invention’ or proof of one kind or another is the capa tis ricteas, 
I 1§3, by far the most prominent and important part of the entire art) 
VII 9, guare materia quidem nobis rhetoricae videtur ca, quam Aristotelé 
visam esse diximus, partes autem hae quas plerique dixerunt, inventio, 
dispositio, elocutio, memoria, pronunciato (invention, order and arrange- 
ment of parts, style, memory, and delivery including action). Juventio est 
excogitatio rerum. verarum aut veri similium quae causam probabilem 
reddant &c. Similarly Quintilian, Inst. Or. I 12, 4, Quid? nos agendi 
subita necessitate deprehenst nanne alia dicimus alia providemus, quum 
pariter inventio rerum, electio verborum (style in single words), compo- 
sitio (combination of words in sentences), gestus, pronunciatio, vultus, 
motusgue desiderentur? XII 1, 30, bonos nunguam honestus. sermo 
(style) defictet, nunguam rerum oftimarum inventio. 

§ 3. mlotrewy rpia «idn] Compare Rhet. 111 1, 1. This threefold 
division of rhetorical proofs, due to Aristotle, is recognized by Dionysius, 
de Lys. jud. c. 19, dpfouar 8€ dad trdv Kadoupéevav évréyvav mictewy, Kar 
xopis vmép éExdorou pepous SiadreEopa, rpixn S€ veveunnevar rovrwv, els Te 
TO mpaypa kal TO maOos Kat Td HO0s K.t.A.: and by Charmadas, in Cic. de 
Orat. 1 19, 87, where only the 740s and ma@os are directly mentioned, but 
the other, which is absolutely indispensable, must of course be assumed 
as a third civision: by Cicero himself, de Orat. IL 27, 115, zfa omnis 
ratio dicendi tribus ad persuadendum rebus est nixa; ul probemus vera 
esse quae defendimus, ut conciliemus nobis eos qui audiunt; ut animos 
corum ad guemcungque causa postulabit motum vocemus. This is 
repeated in §§ 121 and 128 and the 700s and mdéos described at length in 
c. 43 and the following. These two latter are again referred to Orat. 
XXXVII 128; and again in Partitiones Oratoriae XIII 46 the three mioreis are 
thus Ereemiocey distinguished in a twofold division. Argumentandi duo 
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sunt genera, quorum alterum ad fidem directe spectat, alterum se tnflectit 
ad motum. (These are the ‘direct’ and ‘indirect’ proofs and arguments.) 
Dirigitur cum proposuit aliquid quod probaret, sumpsitque ea quibus 
niteretur; atgue his confirmatis ad propositum se retulit atgue conclustt. 
Lila autem altera argumentatia, guasi retro et contra, prius sumit quae 
vult eague confirmat, deinde id quod proponendum fuit permotis animis 
tacit ad extremum. 

Quintilian touches on this subject in many places of his work; the 
most detailed account of 740s and ma6os is given in the second chapter 
of his sixth book: the description and distinction of them occur in 
§§ 18, 19. They are both referred, as subordinate species, to the 
general head of ‘ affectus’, §.8, comp. § 12; and these are again distin- 
guished from the direct and logical arguments, § 3. In this and the 
following section he compares these two classes of arguments together in 
respect of their rhetorical value and importance, and comes to a conclu- 
sion precisely opposite to that of Aristotle. For Aristotle holds that 
these indirect proofs, though necessary. to the orator by reason of 
the deficiencies and infirmities of his audience, dca rv tod dxpoarod poybn- 
piay, 111 1§5, and therefore not to be excluded from the theory or practice 
of Rhetoric, yet are to be regarded as merely auxiliary and subordinate, 
standing in the same relation to the direct proofs as dress and personal 
ornaments to the body, serviceable but not essential. Quintilian on the 
contrary pronounces that these in comparison with the overpowering force 
of the appeals to the feelings are only not contemptible in respect of their 
power of persuasion; gwos eguidem non contemno, sed hactenus utiles 
credo ne quid per eos tudict sit tgnotum,; atque ut dicam quod sentio, 
dignos a quibus causas diserti docerentur § 3: that those that use them 
therefore are only fit to lay before the judges the facts of the case, not to 
influence their decision, and to instruct the real advocate, who can sway 
their minds and feelings at his will, and force them to decide in favour of 
his client: «dz vero animis tudicum vis afferenda est, et ab ipsa veri con- 
templatione abducenda mens, tbi proprium oratoris opus est § 5. 

It may be observed in concluding this note, that there is a somewhat 
important difference, which I have already pointed out in the Introduction, 
between Aristotle’s view of the use to be made of 700s in the practice of 
Rhetoric, and that of the Latin Rhetoricians, as well as the author of the 
Rhet. ad Alex.; see c. 39 (38) 2. Quintilian’s auctoritas—and compare 
Cicero in de Oratore, 11 43—expresses the influence of character upon 
opinion, in general: but in Aristotie’s system the #¥os means something 
more; the effect must bé” produced” immediately by the speech Sei. Sé. nat 
TOUTO oupBaivery” dua Tov y Xoyou, a GXXa pi dia TO mpodeddEaa Gat motoy Twa 
ea For “Xéyovra, Rhet. I 2,4; and hence it finds a ‘place in. Rhetoric as z 
Art ?-whereas in the sie view the auctoritas exercised may have been 
previously acquired, and altogether ¢£w rod mpayparos, acting independ- 
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ently of any artistic or systematic process, in the way of reasoning or 
proving. 

§4. On 460s, as auctoritas, see Introd. p. 151 note. 

rois émeckéot] ‘worthy and respectable people’. Eth. Nic. v. 14 sub 
init. Kal Sre pev rd emveckés émaivodpev Kal Gvdpa Tov TowdTov, Gore Kal emt 
Ta adda émavovvtes perapépopev aytl Tov ayaboi, TO Lia gs ort Bed- 
tiov Sndodvres. The primary sense of émueckys is therefore ‘equitable’ 5 
one who has a leaning to the merciful side and of an indulgent disposi- 
tion, as opposed to one who takes a strict and rigorous view of an offence, 
puts a harsh construction on men’s motives and actions, is inclined to 
enforce on all occasions the letter of the law. From this, and because 
we think this the defter disposition of the two, émeckns is ‘transferred’ by 
metaphor (i.e. the peradopa dd rod eidous emi rd yévos, the second of the 
four species of metaphors, Poet. XXI 7) to the general (or generic) signi- 
fication of ‘good’. 

amos] has various usages. It may for instance mean (1) ‘simply’, 
opposed to cuvOécet Or Kara cupmAoxny: and this appears to be the pri- 
mary sense of the word, in accordance with the derivation. Thus as the 
elements of nature are often called awA@ oopara in their simple, uncom- 
bined state, so we have amAds, de Anima II 14, 8, to denote ‘singly, or 
simply, by itself’ (xa éavryv Themistius), without the admixture of any 
other element; Soxei dé riotv 7 ToD mupds Giots amAds aitia THs Tpopys Kal 
ths avéjoews etvat, Similarly when applied in a moral sense to human 
character, it denotes ‘simplicity’ (of composition), ‘ singleness’ of heart 
and purpose, as opposed to ‘duplicity’, (Plat. Rep. 111 397 E, od dumdods 
aynp ovdé modNamAods. VIII 55,4 D, Rhet.1 9, 29, Eur. Rhes. 395 gute 
Aéyew TaAnOes det Kod Simdods wide dvyjp. Ruhnk. Tim. p. 86). 

The commonest Sica eae however is that of (2) simpliciter sd Sine 
excepitone Ply or ‘universally’, as opposed to xa@’ éxacrov, Gite 
ally’, ‘particularly’, ‘individually’, Eth. N.1 1, 1095 @ 1, or to éerw os ‘par- 
tially’, or kara pépos, de Anima II 5, 4, vov < am@s edéyouev rept array, 
in general terms—we must now come to Jarticulars. Hence it signifies 
‘altogether’, ‘absolutely’, omnzzo, as ovdév dmdos ‘none at all’, de Part. 
An. IV 13, 9, advvatov ddws ‘absolutely impossible’. Plato will supply 
abundance of examples of this usage. See also Waitz, Comm. on Organ, 
Vol. I p. 354, who exemplifies it from Aristotle. 

From this again may be distinguished a third sense (3), in which it 
is equivalent to xa@ avréy, and opposed. to. mp6s.. t;.‘the relative’. In 
this- sense it is defined, seit B Il, 115 b 33, & ay pndevds mpooribepévov 
Soxn eivar Kaddv 7} aioxpov # adAo Te Tov Touovray, amas pnOjcera. de 
Soph. El. c. 5, 66 4 22 and 437, where rd dmAds and pi dds are op- 
posed as the absolute and relative in a paralogism of the substitution of 
the one for the other. Anal. Post. I 4,83 @ 15, xarnyopeiv pev ph) dds 
kara oupBeBnkds dé xarnyopetv. Eth. N. I 3, 1095 6 3, Polit. tv (vit) 1, 
1323 4 17, kai dmd@s (absolutely, in itself) kat juiy (relatively to us). 
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From these three may perhaps be distinguished a fourth sense (4) in 
which it occurs; for instance, in Met. A 6, 987 @21, of Tvdayopetot... 
Mav dmd@s émpaypatrevOnoay “treated the subject too simply”, i.e. too, 
carelessly, Without takifio’sufficient pains with it, with ‘insufficient elabora- 
tion; *negligenter’, Bonitz ad log. q.v. On the various modes in which 
dm\és is opposed to the relative and particular see Schrader on I 9, 17. 

Kupiaratny exer miotw To 700s] ‘is the most authoritative, effective, 
instrument of persuasion’, On the influence of character on the judg- 
ment add to the passages already quoted, Rhet. ad Alex. c. 38 (39), 2, 
and Isocr. dvridoais §§ 276—280. 

The oratorical artifice here described is well illustrated by Marc An- 
tony’s speech in Fulius Caesar, Act 11 Sc. 2, “I come not, friends, to steal 
away your hearts,” &c. 

kvptos in this and similar cases seems to derive its meaning from 
the “honty” or influence exercised by_any_one or any thing- that 
has the power of doing so, of which general notion it js a special .ap- 
plication. If corresponds to our ‘sovereign’,as 


Sovereign remedy. Trendelenburg, on de Animal 5, 7, Comm. p. 368, 
w6uld connect this signification with the kvpios vdpos, ‘ratio e iudiciis 
et foro tracta videtur. kvpios vopos, qui dx’ip@ oppositus est, lex est quae 
rata viget &c.—ita hic xvpia dvdpara, quatenus eorum auctoritas valet, 
This is perhaps unnecessarily narrowing the signification. Other per- 
sons and things, besides laws, exercise authority. A good instance of 
kuptos in this general sense, implying superiority, authority, mastery, 
occurs in de Anima II 8, 3, 419 4 19, ovk gare dé Yrodou Kvpios 6 ap ovde 
ro vdwp, where xvpios may be interpreted ‘absolute master’, the air and 
water are not absolute masters of sound: some other conditions are 
required to produce it. Ib. 419 4 33, ro d€ Kevov dpOas Aéyerar Kiptoy Tod 
AKOVELY. 
§ 5. ov yap opoiws drodidopev k.7.A.] Comp. II I, 4. 
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§ 6. d:a 8¢ rv Adyor] In § 3 we are told that there are three kinds of 
mioreis or rhetorical proofs, which are conveyed through the channel or 
medium -(Sia~with the genitive) of the speech__—These_three are then 
described serdatim. ‘The first, $4, is 8a Tov #Oous ; the second (§ 5), dua 
Tv dkpoaray, Srav eis mabos vrs Tod Ac-you mpoaxGaow ; and the third, § 6, 
Oa tev déyar, plainly in the sense of the direct wioress or arguments 
proper, drav dAnbes 4 hatvduevov SelEopev ex Tay mepl Exacta mOavav, dia 
rév déyev is the reading of all the MSs except A’, which has rév Adyor: 
but this, as an unnecessary and unaccountable departure from the con- 
struction of the parallel expressions, da rod Aoyou, Tod 7Oous, TOY dxpoaTar, 
and afterwards 8a rovrav, seems to be self-condemned. 

By these Aoyau.we, may, understand either the actual words which.are 
the instrume Mt of the’ reasonings, or better the reasonings or 
afeiimeénts th mselves which the words convey. ‘This explanation appears 
tobe” “Sufficiently Yational and consistent, and in accordance with the 
ordinary usages of the language. Spengel, however, in his paper der 
die Rhet. des Arist. (Trans, Bav. Acad. 1851) p. 26, and again in his 
edition of the Rhetoric, Vol. 1 p. 46, thinks that the text requires altera- 
tion, and would read 8? avrod S€ rod Adyov, or dia & avtod rov Adyov, 
which seems to be totally unnecessary. The explanation above given 
is confirmed by the rendering of the Vetus Translatio ‘per orationes 
autem credimus’, where ‘ ovationes’ plainly stands for the ‘words of the 
speeches in which these arguments are expressed’. 

arnbes 7 awoyevov] The second of these terms denotes the fal- 
lacious branch of Rhetoric, “the apparent, ‘unreal, -sham’ arguments, 
exemphihed in I plinéd in Il 24, and“corresponding to the spurious branch of Dia- 
lectics treated" ii V the Sopiorixol | eXeyxot, atid appended to the ‘Topics. 
The “illustration” of these is allowéd to enter into a Scientific treatise only 
for the purpose of detecting and exposing these fallacies, and enabling 
the pleader or dialectician to confute them when employed by an 
adversary. éore yap 7 codiorixy pawopémm copia ovca 8 ov, de Soph. El, 
I, 165 a 21. 

§ 7. émet b€ ai micreis—xal més] ‘‘seeing then that these are the 
channels, or modes of communication of rhetorical proofs, it is plain that 
to grasp, or get possession, or make himself master of them (\afeiv) 
is a task for one who has a capacity for logical reasoning, and for the con- 
templation or study of characters, and thirdly [for the discernment] of the 
emotions ;—and of the latter, what each is in itself, and what are its 
qualities and properties (woiov tt), and from what sources (what motives 
and impulses, €x tivay,) it may be excited, and in what modes (més).”— 
taira...€oTt AaBeiv rod cvd\dAoyicacbat Suvapevor, lit. ‘it belongs to the student 
of logic to get hold of them’. 

Of these the logical branch belongs to Dialectics, which teaches the 
habit of reasoning and discussion, the other two to the study of Ethics, 
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which deals with human beings as individuals, and investigates the fixed 
habits, virtuous or vicious (eevs), which constitute their characters (767), 
and the moral way or ‘emotions’, which when developed by exercise, 
according to the direction which they take, become virtues and vices. 
The consequence is, dare cup Paiver, that Rhetoric may be considered a 
scion or offshoot of the study of Dialectics and Ethics, the latter ‘ which 
may fairly be called Politics’ (because it treats of men in society and 
therefore includes the science of the individual, 7 pév ody péOod0s (Ethics) 
tovray édierat, moAuTiKy Tis ovca. Eth. Nic. I 1, 1074 0 11), standing to 
them in the relation of the offshoot to the parent plant. Sed idem (Aristo- 
teles) et de arte rhetorica tres libros scripsit, et in corum primo non artem 
solum eam fatetur, sed et particulam civilitatis sicut dialectices assignat. 
Quint. Inst. Orat. II 17, 4. 

cv\doyicarGa |improperly applied here, as dir dBerEes above, I §11 p. 19, to 
rhetorical reasoning. But as there the rhetorical wioreis are called a kind 
of ‘demonstration, ‘a sort of’, or subordinate variety of, demonstration in a 
general sense, so here the syllogistic process is allowed to stand for rea- 
soning in general, to which even rhetorical reasoning, though not syllo- 
gistic in the strict sense, but enthymematic, of course belongs. 

mapagpves| which usually appears under the form rapagvas in Aristotle 
ged Theophrastus, ass denotes either a ee or a separate plant 
ster or the root, as a scion or offshoot. Tae mae BY chese cya senace 
it Certainly-occurs in Theophr. Hist. Plant. 11 2, 4, eav dro pitns 7 mapa- 
vas 4, though here also the hypothetical édy admits the other possibility. 
Also rapapvecOa, Hist. Plant. 11 17, 3, drokorev de kal emixavéev mapa- 
gvera: (grows: from the root) kai dvaBdaoravet. This word and its cog- 
nates, rapapverOa, mapapvors, dropvas (Hist. An. 11 1, 53, de part. An. 
ts § 1, 10§ 5, 14§ 14, Theophr. Hist. Plant. 1 6,6, vil 2, 5 and 8, 
&c.), mapaBdaoravew, -Sdaorn, -Bddornpa, are applied by Aristotle and 
his pupil Theophrastus primarily to plants, and by analogy to the 
corresponding parts of animals. 

It occurs eeu as a metaphor in Eth. Nic. I 4, 1096 a 21; mapapvade 
yap TOUT €olKe Kat oupBeByKore rod dvros ; that is, ro Ka’ avro and 7 ovcia 
stand to ‘the relative’, ro mpds tt, in the same relation as parent plant to 
offshoot. ‘Similitudo, explicante Giphanio, a pullis arborum desumta, 
qui Graecis dicuntur mapagvades’. Zell, ad loc. So that Rhetoric is 
represented by this metaphor as a scion derived from two stocks or 
plants, Dialectics and Ethics, not identical with either, but with a general 
or inherited family resemblance to both. (The analogy will not bear 
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pressing :. one does not see, for example, how a young plant can be the 
scion or offspring of ¢wo others, but this general meaning is clear, that it 
bears a likeness to both, though differing from each of them.) 

vmodveras Und 7d oxApa] ‘creeps under, insinuates itself into, the form 
or figtiré’}asstimes the mask or disguise of (for the purpose of acting a 
part)’, ‘personates’, Plat. Gorg. 464 C, } koAakevtixy...vmodtca vd éxaoTov 
Tav poplav mpoororetrat eivar Toro Smep Urébv...UTd pev ody THY laTpLKHY 4 
sWoroux) vrodéduxe... Sopater, ap. Stallb. not. ad loc. daodverat, rovr 
gorw vmerépxerat, vroxpiverat, os éxeivy TavToy Soxeiy eivat. Metaph. A 2, 
1004417, of yap Siadexrixol Kal copioral ravrov pev vrodvovra oxipa TO 
proocdg. 

ddafoveia implies. bath presumption and. imposture ; either a cha- 
racter between both and amixture of doth (as Theophrastus’ dda(dy, ‘ the 
hraggart’, of which Pyrgopolinices in the MJzles Gloriosus, Thraso in 
the Zunuchus, and Captain Bobadil in Every Man in his Humour, are 
the three types, ancient and modern; and probably also the Sophisti- 
cal Rhetoricians here referred to): or again a character in which ezther 
presumption ov imposture is characteristic and predominant. For ex- 
ample, the insolent assumption, arrogance, and swagger appear more 
prominently in this picture of the ad\a¢ev drawn by Xenophon, Cyrop. II 
2, 12, 6 wev yap ddaley euorye Soxet dvopa KeioOar emt Trois mpoomotoupevots 
kal mAovowwrépors eivat  elot, Kal avOpevorépois, Kat mouoew & py ixavol 
elow Umirxvoupévots’ Kal Taira davepois yryvopévois Stu Tod AaBeiv te evexa 
kal kepdavou*rrotovow. This last mercenary element is not found else- 
where in the character of the ddafov. In Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 11 7, IV 13, 
empty pretension, ostentation and swagger are the leading characteristics 
of the ddafdv. The vice is one of the extremes of which dA7jOea, the 
social virtue of frankness, sincerity, and plain dealing is the mean, 
the opposite extreme being eipwveia, ‘mock’ in conversation, Socrates’ 
habit. It is the extreme in mpooroinors, ‘pretension’, of which dAqdea 
is the mean state. Whereas in Aristophanes it usually represents rather 
the other side of the character, its quackery and imposture ; and ddatéy 
is ‘a quack or ahumbug’. Of course Socrates and his brother Sophists 
are the great representatives of the class. Mubes 102, 1494, et passim. 
And this is also the side of the character which is generally uppermost in 
Plato’s view of it. See Rep. vi 486 B, 490 A, VIII 560 C, Phaedo 92 D, #- 
80v7)...amavrwav ddatovécrarov, Phil. 65 Cc. The definition of it given in the 
Platonic épo., p. 416, is that of undue pretension, assumption, imposture. 
eis mpoorowuntixy dyabod 4} dyaday ray px} vmapxdvrwy. Quackery and 
imposture are also predominant in the application of it, Rhet. 11 6, 11. 

dv’ GAXas airias dvOpwmxds] ‘incident to humanity’, implying the 
infirmities, imperfections, frailties, miseries, and especially errors to which 
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AEKTUKHS Kal OMotwua, KaOameEp Kal aépyYopeEvor ElmomeEV* 


Tept ovdEvos yap wpiruévou ovdeTépa avTav éoTiv 

émioTnun, Wws Exe, GAA Suvapets TIVEs TOU Topioat 
Aoyous. 

mepi Mev ovv THs Suvapews avTwv, Kal THs Exovct 

8 mpos adAArAas, eipntat oyedov ikavws. Tav sé dia 

Tov OekvUvat 7 gpaiver bat Oeikvuvaty kabarrep Kal é€v 

Tots diaAekTiKkols TO pev éerraywyn éaTt TO O€ GUAAO- 


the human condition is exposed, and from which the divine nature, 
which is tactily opposed to it in this conception, is exempt. ‘The other 
human causes’ here referred to are any other defects or imperfections 
to which the human nature is liable. Thuc. 111 40 dv6pamives dyapravery, 
compared with III 45, mepvxaci re amavres idia kat Snpoola dpaprdavew : 
‘humanum est errare’. Plato, Soph. 229 A xara tHv dvOpwmimny Soka, 
‘ex humana opinione, quae obnoxia est erroribus. Uti apud Latinos 
homo fuzt frequens erroris vel imbecillitatis humanae excusatio’ (Heindorf 
ad loc. Polit. 279 C, ddeévbdappaxa kai Oeia cai dvOpemwwa et cet.). Demosth, 
de Cor. p. 328, § 308, 7 mapa rijs tuxns Te ocupBEeBynKkev evavtiopa, } 
Gro te dvocKxodov yéyove—modda Sé ravOpemiva.—ld. c. Lept. p. 506, 15, 
mavra & dvOpemwa yycicOa. Bceot. de Nomine p. 998, moda ydp éore 
tavOpdmwa. Ar. Rhet. I 13, 17, Kal ro tois dvOpwrivors ovyywookew 
émecxés. Eth. Nic. IV 11, 1126 @ 31, dvOpwmadrepov (more humane) yap 
TO TiwpeioOat, VIII 16, sub. fin. ywpis yap rhs puorxis pidias tH émixoupiay 
avOpanikov pr Siwbeic ba. 

In Rhet. I 5, 10, dia 15 mavrav anéyerba ray dvOperivey, it has this 
more general sense of ‘all human affairs, business and enjoyments’: with 
which comp. Plat. Theaet. 170 B kal mavra mov peora tavOpemwa (all 
human society or affairs in general) (yrovvrwy Sidackddouvs K1.A. SO 
Virgil, AEn. 1 462, sunt lacrimae rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt : and 
in the second sense, Ecl. VIII 35, ~ec curare deum credis mortalia 
guemquam. 

§ 8. The eighth and ninth and part of the tenth sections of this 
chapter are quoted by Dionysius, Ep. ad Amm. Ic. 7, from rév dé dia to 
év rovrois opoiws éye. The variations are, SeixvucOat (bcs) for Secxvivas, 
év rois dvaXurikois for év rois Siadextixois, the omission of 7 ovtivody, and 
of avrav éxarépw; for érepoy re Oia rabra oupBalvew mapa taita TH Tara 
elvar, we have érepév re dia Tr. 0. Tapa TO Tadr’ eivat, also davepoy dé Kal 
dre for dre xal, further rd omitted before eiSos, and ydp after xadamep, 
and lastly pyropeias for pynropiKjs. 

tav dé] micreov. 

év tots Ovadextikots | Dionysius —has_dvahurikois, which Spengel has 
introduced into the text, with the remark, certe Aristoteles rp diadexrexy 
scripsisset (Rhetores Graeci p. 5, Praef. p. 5); and again, wher die Rhet. des 
Arist. Trans. Bav. Acad. 1851, p. 44, Aristoteles sagt nur év th Stadextixj, 
nicht év rois Stadextixois ; in reply to which I will merely quote Rhet. 11 
22, 14, where ép rois Suadexrixois again occurs. Even without this evidence 
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: - 
yiopos TO Sé awwomevos ovAAoYyiTHOs, Kal evr aia 
> 
Omolws: éoti yap TO pev Tapadcerypa éTaywyn, TO oS 
évOUpunua avrdAoyicpds, TO Oé atvdpevov évOvunua 
-~ \ 
chawopevos avAAoyiopds. Kaw Oo évOupnua bev 
\ 
pnTopiKoy avANoYLTMOY, Tapadcerypa dé emaryioyny 
pnTopuny. avTes dé Tas micTeEs TolouvTat Oia TOU 
Seuxvvar } wapadeiymara NéyovTes 4 évOuunpara, Kal p.7. 
\ a 15 Ld hes sieetsh \ LON ey A K (7) 
Tapa TQAUTA OUOEV WOT ELT7rEp Kal OAWS avaykKy \n 
1 ovéév ws. 
I can see no reason why an author who speaks habitually of others of his 
works in the plural, as ra dvadvurixd, jOtKd, moAutixd, eOodixd, should be 
denied that privilege in the special case of the Topics. Nor do I see 
why the single testimony of Dionysius should override the authority of 
all the Aristotelian Mss. I have therefore retained the old reading. 

mavres dé Tas migTels MoLotyTat—xal mapa TavTa ovdév wws| Anal. Pr. II 
23, 68 4 9, Oru & ov povoy of SiadexriKol Kal dmoderktixol gvAAcytopol dia 
TOY Tpoeipnpevey yivovrat oynpaT@y, GANG Kal of pyToptKol Kal amovs HTLTOUY 
miortis Kat Ka’ orovavovy pébodov, viv av ein NexTéov. dmavta yap morTevopev 
7 Oia ovAXoyopod 7 €& emaywyjs. Anal. Post. 1 18, 81 @ 40, elmep par- 
Oavopev 4} exaywyy 7 amodci~e. Eth. Nic. VI 1139 4 27, éx mpoywo- 
cropevov dé maca SidackaXia, womep Kal €v Tois dvaduTikois Aéyomev” 7 
pev yap &v émaywyijs, 7 5é€ ovddoyiop@. The reference here is most 
unmistakeably to the opening words of the Anal. Post., an additional 
evidence, against Brandis (see’ the succeeding note), that the reference 
in ék réy dvadvrixey is either directly and exclusively to this passage 
of the Analytics or at any rate includes it with the others. 

i} dvrivovy] is rejected by Spengel on the authority of Dionysius,.who 
omits it, and against that of the Aristotelian mss, which, as appears 
from Bekker’s revision, all agree in retaining it. It is not merely perfectly 
intelligible, and absolutely unexceptionable on all critical grounds, but 
when compared with the commencement of the Anal. Post., to which 
reference is immediately after made, it seems to tally so precisely with 
what is there stated, that it might almost be regarded as a necessary 
addition, In the passage of the Analytics we are told that every kind 
of instruction and learning, proof scientific and popular, mathematical 
or dialectical knowledge, is conveyed by way of syllogism or induction; 
and it is then added, ds & atras kai of pytopixcl cupmelovow" } yap 
dia mapaderyparov, 6 €ori emaywyy, i} Ov evOvpnuarer, Srep éoth ovddoyiopos, 
a statement with which the 7 ovrwodv of the Rhetoric seems to correspond 
to anicety. And for the same reason I hold that this passage is referred 
to in ék rév dvadutixdy, as well as Anal. Pr. 11 23, 68 4 9, (quoted in the 
preceding note,) and the continuation of the subject there suggested in 
chapters 24 and 27, (which contain the logical description of induction 
and example, and the enthymeme), though Brandis, in his tract on the 
Rhetoric in Schneidewin’s Phzlologus Iv 1, p, 24, would confine the 
reference to the latter passage, 
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, \ U , col ~ 
ovrAdAoyCouevoy 7 émayovte: Sexvivat dTiovv' (SAAov 
oc = oes a ss 
nuivy TOUTO EK TWY avaduUTiKwWY), aVvayKaiov EkaTEPOV 

> al , , x ) 

QavTwWV ExaTEpwW TOVTWY TO av’TO eivat. Tis 8 éoTl 
} \ } , Vo @ 7 \ > 
tadopa mapaderymatos Kat éyOuunuatos, pavepoy éx 

fon oo a \ a 
TWY TOTLKWY. €KEL Yap EPL GVAAOYLO MOU Kal érra- 

~ oo 4 Ya A A cr 
yoyns eipnTat TeOTEpOV, OTL TO peEV él TOAAWY Kal 
e Lf / / / ft a 
OMotwy detkvvcbar STi oVTws Exe éxet pev érraywyy 
> > = \ , \ \ fa 
€oTw évtai0a dé mapaceryya, TO Sé Twav dyTwy 
4 / \ ~ \ a na 
ETEpOV TL Oia TavTa cupBaivew Tapa TavTa TH 
be > \ 6 td 3\ € re) \ , > A \ 
TavTa Elval, n KaVOAOU 7H Ws El TO OAV, EKEL MEV 
\ col \ , ~ 

10 TuAAOYio pos evTavOa dé évOvunua kadetTa. avepov 

JS \ , a \ \ > a on 
0 Ott Kal éxaTepoy Exar ayabov TO Eidos THs pnTo- 

ro 7 \ \ io a f 
pins’ KaBamep yap Kal év Tots peOodiKkots eipnrat, 

1 6rioby 4 dévtivovr. 

§ 9. ék ray romixdy] On this reference to the Topics see note in Introd. 
p. 154, and note on II 25, 3,in this Commentary. The reference to the 
Topics there made is precisely similar to this : that is, it is made to the 
work in general and its contents, and not to any particular passage : 
what is stated here may be gathered or inferred from the Topics. 

§ 10. gavepov & dtu Exdrepoy yet ayabdv 16 eidos Ths pyTopikis] ‘It 
is plain that either kind of Rhetoric (the mapadevyparaddes or the évOvyn- 
parixov) has good in it’, that each of them has its own particular virtue 
and excellence, or advantage. Buhle construes the words 16 cides rijs 
pynropikis exec éxarepov ayabov, ‘ Rhetoricen utrogue bono frui, et enthy- 
memate et exemplo’. (He takes ro eiSos rhs p. for a mere periphrasis. 
So in fact it does occur in Pol. 1 4, 1253 4 28, év dpyavov cide: “in the 
shape of an instrument”, de gen. et corr. 1 3, 10, €v UAns €iSet—but eiSos 
in this usage does not seem to admit the definite article.) We have a 
similar use of dyaOdv Zyew in Rhet. 11 20, 7, eiot 8 of Adyou Snpunyoprxol, 
kal €xovow dyaboy rovro, Ett K.T.A. 

‘év rois peOodixois] ‘ Scheint eine mittelstellung zwischen analytik und 
dialektik eingenommen zu haben’, Brandis, u.s. p. 13. The work is 
mentioned twice by Dionysius, Ep. ad Amm. 1 cc. 6 and 8, each time 
in company with Analytics and Topics. From this circumstance and 
from the reference here, it is natural to conclude that its subject was 
connected in some way with Logic. Diogenes ACK tn Vale 23) includes 
in_his list of Aristotle’s writings pedo Sua in eight “books, and § 25, 
peBodixéy ik ixop in One? the former comes amongst the logical, the latter amongst 
the rhetorical works. It appears also in the list of ‘the ‘Anonymous’ 
author of the life of Aristotle (in Buhle, Vol. I p. 62), again in near 
connexion with works on Logic, ’Avadvurikéy, TpoBAnuatwy, MeGoduxd. 
Hesychius Milesius in his life of Aristotle (Buhle, Vol. 1 p. 72), describes 


s > 4 4 i rd 
it thus; mpos pev odv thy eUpeow, Ta Te Toma Kal peOodicd, mapedoxe 
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kal év todos dmolws eye eiol yap at pev Tapa- 
derypaTwoes pnTopetat at 8€é évOupnparixal, Kal pr- 
Topes Omolws ot MEV mapaderry Hat woets ot O€ counts 
patikol. mOavol pev ovv ovx 1TTOV ot Aovyot ot 


mpordceay mAROos, €& Gv mpds Ta mpoBAnpara TOavav emixeupnparav olovre 
edropeiy : Classing it, like Dionysius and Diogenes, with the Topics and 
Analytics, the latter 6f which is mentioned immediately after. Simplicius 
ad Categ. fol. 7 a (quoted by Buhle) speaks of it as one of Aristotle’s 
dmopuvjpara, commentarii; év rois dwopyjpacw, Kal yap ev Tois pebodixois, 
kat év rois vropripact, Kal ev rais Siapécect, Kal év GAM VropyypaTt. 
Brandis, u.s., adds a reference to the Schol. in Arist. p. 47 b 40. 

pnropeiat] ‘rhetorical exhibitions or displays’ Probl. XVIII 3. The word, 
is a‘rare oné, and-as~distinguished from_ pytopexn denotes rather the 


pete ea of Rhetoric, speaking and speeches, than the system 


atid theo it-as..embodied in the ‘art’, It is found in Plato, Polit. 
304 A, where Stallbaum notes, ‘vox pyropeia a Platone ficta videtur ut ars 
oratoria nobilior et generosior distingueretur a varia illa fyropiKy cuius 
nomen profanaverant qui ad explendas suas cupiditates abusi erant.’ 
The fact, that the word was a Platonic invention, and the ground assigned 
for the distinction, seem equally unauthenticated. It occurs also in Iso- 
crates, xara taév Sodiordy § 21, for ‘the practice of rhetoric’ in general, 
also Panath. § 2, Phil. § 26; and amongst the later writers, in Plutarch 
and Lucian : pyropevetv, in Plato, Isocrates, and Rhet. ad Alex. 36 (37), 35. 

mOavot pev odv—oi éevOvpnuarixoi] Anal, Pr. 11 23, ult. dice: pév ody 
mporepos kal yvopiyarepos 6 dia TOU péoov guvAAoyopOs, Huiv & evapyéorepos 
6 Oia Tis émaywyns. The objects of sense and observation from which we 
derive our inductions and examples are ‘nearer to us’, more readily 
apprehensible by us, than the universals of the syllogism: and therefore, 
Top. A 12, 105 @ 16, gore & n pev eraywy mibaverepov Kal capécrepoy Kat 
Kata Thv aiaOnow yvapiydrepoy Kal Tuis modNois Kowdy, 6 S€ gvArOyLOpOS Bia- 
otixdrepov kal mpds Tovs avTiAoyiKovs évepyéorepor, ‘induction is a mode of 
reasoning which is clearer (to us) and more persuasive, because its materials 
are better known to us’, the example must be familiar and well known or it 
will not produce its effect in the way of proof; also some kind of induc- 
tion is constantly used by every one, rois woAXois kowdy; the syllogism 
and enthymeme are more ‘cogent’ and ‘effective’ against an adversary 
in a debate, and are therefore ‘more applauded’, OopyBodvrar Sé paddov 
of évOupnparikol. 

There is no real contradiction between what is here said and in 
Probl. XviII 3. In the Problem the question is why people in general 
are better pleased with examples than with enthymemes, the fact being 
assumed. The answer is, that they learn more from them, and are 
therefore more amused, and the facts which are adduced by way of ex- 
amples are more familiar and interesting; the enthymeme (as the 
syllogism in the Topics) proceeds from universals, which we are less 
acquainted with than with particulars. Consequently, examples are 
more pleasing and therefore plausible (maya), whilst the conclusive 
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dia Twov wapaderyyatwv, OopvBovvrar Sé puadXov oi 
11 é€vOupnpatixol. Thy 0 aitiav a’twv, Kal TMs eKaTepw 
Xenaréov, épovmev Vorepov’ viv Sé mepi aitav Tov- 
Twy waddov diopicwpev kabapos. 

> \ \ \ \ \ , > \ A 4 
E€7TEL yao TO miavoy TLL miavoy EOTL, KAL TO Mev 
vale! € / > € \ \ \ A 4 \ ~ 
evOus Urrapye Ov a’to miBavov Kai mixtov TO Se TO 

, a \ , > , \ r 
deixvuc Oar Soxeiv dia ToLovTwY, oVdEeuia Sé TExVN CKO- 
wel TO Kal’ exkacToy, Oiov 7 laTpiKy Th LwKparer TO 
Uytetvov EOTL 7 KadAla, dda Ti T@ TOLWOE 7 TOIS 
Towoiade (TOUTO EV yap évTexvov, TO S€é KAW’ ExacTov 
GTELDOV Kal OUK értaTNTOV), OUSE 7 pnTopikn TO Ka? 
4 54 o <e / a\iar€ id 
éxacTov évdokov Yewpnoet, oiov Lwxpate 7 ‘Inia, 
d\Na To Towicde, Kabamep Kal 7 StadexTIKH. Kal 
yap éxeivn ovdDdoyiCeTat ovK EF wy ETuXEV (paiverat 
argument, the enthymeme which leaves the adversary without reply, is 
more striking, and therefore more applauded. 

OopBeicba, ‘to be applauded’, is a regular formation of the passive. 
For although the usual construction of OopuBeivy is with émi and the 
dative, many examples of the transitive use of it are found. See the 
examples of both, and of the passive, in Ast’s Lex. Plat. Isocr. Panath. 
§ 233, (6 Adyos) emnvypevos fv Kal reOopuBnuéevos: and Rhet. II 23, 30, 
Tov ovdAoyicpGy OoprBetrar padtora rovatra doa x.7.A. Cf. Rhet. I 9, 40, 
quoted in Introd. p. 155. 

§ 11. épodpev vorepor] II chapters 20—24. 

mOavov] ‘plausible’, that which readily persuades; morév, ‘credible’, 
that which is to be relied on; the latter represents the higher degree. of 

The connexion of the argument of this section is given in the para- 
phrase, Introduction p. 155. 

Art and science deal with universals, art prescribes rules for classes, 
not individuals ; practice, éuerpia, follows the opposite method. Rhet. 
II 19, 27, rd S¢ mapa radrd re Cyreiv rept peyebous adds Kal vmepoxfs Kevo- 
hoyeiv éoriv’ Kupidrepa yap €ort mpos Thy xpecav (for use or practice) ra kal? 
éxaora tov mpaypatwv. Eth, Nic. VI 12, 1143 @ 32, éore d€ rév Kad’ éxaora 
kal tov éoxdtov mavta ta mpakta K.t.A. Met. A I, 981 @ 12, mpos pep oop 
TO mparrew éumeipia Téxvns ovdev Soxet Suahépery, GAG Kal pGdAov emirvyyd- 
vovras épapev Tods éumelpous Tav dvev Tis éumeipias Aoyov exovTwv. airiov & 
Ort 4 pev eurerpia trav Kal? exaorov éote yraos, 7 S€ réxyn THY KaBOdov, ai dé 
mpakews Kal ai yevécets macat mept TO Ka? Exacrov ciow. 

kal yap éxeivn ovddoyilerat ok e& dv ervxev k.r.A.] Compare Top. A Io, 
104 @ 4, II, 105 a@ 3—9, ov dei b€ wav mpoBAnua odd macay Oéow émicKo- 
meiv, GAN hv drropyaetey dv Tis TOY Aoyou Seopevar, kal p17) KoAdTEws f) aicOncews’ 
of pev yap drropotvres mérepov Sei Tovs Oeods TYLGy Kal Tods ‘yoveis dyamay, #} ov, 
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yap drra kal Tots mapadnpovow), aXN éxelyn fev €K P. 1387- 
Tuv Advyou Seopévwy, 1) SE pnTopikn €k TOV non GBovu- 
Neverbar clwOdrwv. ate 86 TO Epyov avis Tept TE 
TowovTwy Tepi ov Bovdevopeba Kai TEXVAS pn Exoper, 
kal év Tots TOLOUTOIS aKpoaTais Ot OU SvvayTat Oia TOA p.8. 
Aav cuvopar' ovdé NoyiCerOax moppwHev. Bovrcvopela 

1 guvopav infra. 


koddcews Séovrat, of b¢ worepov 1) xLdv AevKi) alaOjcews, K.T-A., and Eth. Eud. 
I 3, quoted in Introd. p. 156, note. 

e& dv eruxev] sc. e& exeivav & érvxev: ‘any materials, or propositions 
taken at random, any chance propositions’, So Rhet.15, 11, dca 76 py- 
Sev Zyew Sv rd yhpas AwBara. On the attraction of the relative from its 
proper case after the verb to that of its antecedent, see Matth. Gv. Gr. 
§ 473, and note on Rhet. I 5, 11. 

§ 12. 1d épyov avrijs] The proper office, the special function, busi- 
ness, ‘work’, épyov, of Rhetoric, is exercised in such things as we are 
obliged to take advice about, where there are no definite rules of art 
ready laid down to guide us. 

The épyov of anything is that which it is specially appointed (by 
nature).Zo do, its-proper special work. It is in the execution, the carrying 
out or fulfilment. of this ¢pyov, that this dpern, this special excellence of 
everything, resides. Nature always works intelligently with a purpose 
in view, mpos téAos tt, everything has its own special gpyov. This is 
especially manifest in all ‘instruments’, dpyava (things in which the pur- 
pose is apparent); as of an axe or knife the office or purpose is to cut 
(large and small things), of a horse to run, of an eye to see, of the neind 
to think, and so on; and the purpose or office being the same in-kind 
and differing only in degree, in doing a thing at all and in doing it well, 
the dperj is shewn in and measured by the performance of this special 
work; sharpness in the knife to cut well, swiftness in the horse to run 
well, is the due fulfilment of its gpyov. Eth. N. vi 2, 1139 a 16, 7 8 
dpeti) mpos Td Epyov 76 olkeiov. This doctrine is first laid down by Plato 
Rep. I 352 Eseq. and borrowed by Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 1 6, and 1 s, 
where the theory of moral vzrtwe is based upon it. Hence Pol. I 2, 12 33 
@ 23, mavta S€ TH Epyw Spiorar kai rH Suvdper. Eth. Eud. 1 i 1218 b 38 
mept dperijs, dt early 7 Bedriorn Sidbeois i} eéis 4} Svvayus ExdoT OY, Seas 
éovi Tis xpijous 4 €pyov, which is there illustrated at length. 
tt bata rune ‘to take in at a glance through the medium, or 

; y steps of proof or syllogisms’, ‘to take in a long 
chain of arguments at one view’. 

Aoyiter Oar Troppaber | expresses much the same thing as 8a moA\Gp 
cvvopav, to deduce or string together syllogisms in a chain from a lon 
way off or back, ‘to string together a long chain of connected syllo i 
With éppodev here, compare the similar use of it i eabees 

ee ee ee In II 22, 3, and Top. 
A II, 105 a 8 ovde d1) dy odveyyus 7 drdderkis, ods Sv Nav Toppa. 
BovAevopeda d€] On the proper objects of deliberation compare Eth, 
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- , ’ 
S€ rept Tav pawwopuevwn évdexecOar auoTépws Exew* 
\ \ a Ds) / af aN , Noo 
TEpl yap TwY ddvvaTwv ar\dAws 7H yeverOar n EcecOar 
, © 
13) Exe ovdels BovAEveTat OVTWS VrrohapBavwy: ovdeY 
lé \ 
yap wiéov. évdéxerat b€ cvAAOYiCerOat Kal cuvayeLy 


Nic. III 5, VI 2 AeyeoOw dé rovrwy (ray Tis uxijs popioy) ro pev émornpo- 
vixdv To b€ AoysotiKdv, 7d yap BovdrcerOat Kal oyiterOar tairév, ovbels 
dé Boudeveras wept Tdv pr evdexouevov Aras exew. C. 5, 1140 a 32, Bovdev- 
erat & ovdeis mept Tav ddvvdray adras Exew, odde rdv py evdexouevar aire 
mpagat. de Anima III 10, 4, 433 @ 29, mpaxrov 8 éori rd évdexdpevoy kab 
@ As éxew. We deliberate and act only in cases where the event or 
issue is uncertain (may be in either of two ways, dugorépws); where the 
event is necessarily this or that, i.e. certainly one way, and not the other, 
or where it is not in our own power, where we have no control over it, no. 
one either deliberates whether or no anything is to be done or tries to do 
it. ra evdexopeva duddrepws exew is usually expressed by ra évdexdueva 
@\Xos €xew, things contingent and uncertain in their issue ; opposed to 
Ta py evdexoueva GAos exew, things certain and necessary, which can be 
only in one way, which have only one possible issue, and cannot be in 
one way or another, indifferently. 

ovTas vmrodapBaver] ‘on that supposition’, i.e. if he actually supposes 
them to be necessary and unalterable: because it is possible that he 
may have deliberated or even attempted in action things which he did 
not know were beyond his control, in mere ignorance. 

ovdev mAéov] ‘there is nothing to be gained by it, no advantage in it’. 
Valckenaer, Diatr.in Eur. Fragm. p.150(156), supplies numerous examples. 
In three MSS (Bekker) the words ovdéev yap mAcov are followed immedi- 
ately by 7 ovras evdéxerar oupBovdrevew. They were first omitted by 
Bekker, though previously suspected by Muretus. The origin of this 
interpolation, for such it seems to be, may be thus accounted for. The 
words gvAdoyifecOar and cuvayew being very nearly synonymous, some 
one may have added in the margin 7 otras’ évdéyerar d€ cupBovrevew— 
meaning that we might read ovpBovaevew in place of ovAdoyiter Oar to 
avoid the tautology, cupBovdever referring to the deliberative branch of 
Rhetoric, or public speaking:  odras, ‘or thus’, merely expressing the 
possibility of a various reading, évdéxerar dé cvpBovdevew. The essential 
stop after oJrws was then omitted or overlooked, and the words finally 
introduced into the text as an appendage to mdéov, with the sense, as 
rendered by Gaisford, ‘nihil enim amplius profici potest, quam quod sic 
deliberatur: i.e. incassum enim instituitur ista (altera) consultatio’. 

§ 13. owdayew, (vatione) colligere. Rhet. 1 22, 3 and 15. The ovv 
in words of this kind, which denote a process of reasoning or understand- 
ing, as oumévat, ovpBaddewv, (to comprehend, comprehendere,) and ovddoyi- 
CecOa itself, denotes the bringing of things together in the mind for the 
purpose of comparison, upon which either a judgment is founded and a 
conclusion drawn, or the understanding itself developed or enlightened. 
ouvayew and ovdhoyifer at are found again together as synonyms) Met. 
H. init. 1042 @ 3, é« d9 Tov eipnuevay avddoylioaaGa det, Kal ouvayayovras 
TO Kesddaoy TéAos emurvOévar. 
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Ta mev x ovANEA d } a & €€ dovA- 
Mev éx GVANEAOY IO MEVWY TPOTEPOV, T 

Novlotwy pev Seouevwv Sé cvAAoyioTpoU ota TO pH 
eva évdota. dvayxn dé TovTwy TO pev pr eivat 
everaxodovOntov Sia TO pikos (6 yap KpiTns vm0- 

a e lal \ \ \ \ A \ > 

KerTrau evar dAovs), Ta Sé py wiBava Sid TO py CE 
SmoAoyoupévwy eivat pnd’ evddEwv, WaT’ dvayKaiov TO 
re évOUpnpa elva Kal TO mapaderyma mepl Tw EvdE- 
youévwy ws Ta ToAAA exew Kal dws, TO MEY Tapa- 
Sevryua éraywyny TO 8 évOvunua cvddAoyiomey, Kal 
é£ ddiywy te Kal moAdaKis éAaTTOvwy | EE wy 6 
mpwTos cvAAoyioUds* édy yap H TL TOUTWY YyVWpLLOV, 
ovdé Sef A€yew* avTos yap TovTO mpoaTiOnaw o 
dkpoatns. otov d7t Awpievs oTepavitny dywva vevi- 


Ta pev ék ovddeAoyiopevov mpdrepov] ‘the conclusions of previous 
syllogisms’, which serve as major premisses to new syllogisms, and so on 
through the entire chain of demonstration. 

amods| ‘a sl uncultivated person’, Germ. ezzfach. This use of 
the word belongs to the first Of the three’varieties above distinguished 
(note on dds, § 4p. 30). It is opposed here rather to the ‘complications’ 
of an advanced stage of civilization and refinement, than to duplicity of 
character, and expresses ‘an elementary state of.cultivation’. Similarly 
Pol, 11 8, 1268 4 39, rods yap apxalous vopous Aiav amods eivar Kal BapBapt- 
kovs ‘rude and barbarous. 

évOdpnua—mapaderypa] On enthymeme and example see Introd. pp. 
99—108. 

6 mpatos cvdAdoyicpos | mpSros *in its earliest, most elementary’, or 
‘normal, typical, form’. mAnpepa tis mporns (primary, in its original 
form) modes, Pol. VI (IV) 4, 1291 @17. dptoroxpatiay padtora Tov GAdov 
mapa Thy ddnOlvnv kal mpodrnv. Ib. c. 8, sub fin. Pol. vir (v1) c. 4, 1319 4a 
39, THY Bedriotny Kat mpaerny Syuoxpariay. On this passage, see note on 
IT/23, 63 

oiov (mpos 7d dndodv, cuddroyiferOa dmodei~ar) drt. Infr. § 19, ofov bre 
éméBoudeve k.T.A. and c. I § 13. 

Agptevs] the type of an Olympic victor; son of Diagoras of Rhodes, 
to whom Pindar’s seventh Olympian ode is inscribed. See Introd? p- 158, 
note I. 

orepavirny dyéva] ‘This is the title distinctive of the four great games, 
of which honour was in reality the prize, the garland being merely a 
symbol or external sign. They were hereby distinguished from_dydves 
Xpnparirat Or dpyupira (Plut.) in which the prize was money, and in 
which therefore mercenary motives might possibly enter into the compe- 
tition. Pausanias X 7, 3 tells us that it was not till the 2nd Pythiad that 
the Pythian games became an dydy oredavirns, Add to the instances 
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e Mt > - c/ > , \ fe 
KnkeV, ikavoy eimety OTL ’OdUUTIa yap veviknKev: 
\ 14 g \ a oa 
v0 0 bt oTEpavitns Ta ’ONUpria, ovdE Set mpoaOEl- 
, A Ua 
14va yiyvwoKovet yap mavtes. érel 8 éotiv dArtya 
\ r ld © 
Mev Tov dvayKaiwy EE wy ol pnTopiKol GvAAOYIO MOL 
> \ \ \ ay € , \ € 
eto (Ta yap moda TEpt WY aL KOLOELS KaL al OKEWEIS, 
> , ADE ro 4 Aaety \ \ , 
évoexeTat Kal aAws Exel’ TEpl wY MeV yap TpAaT- 
I \ col 
Tovar BovAevovTa Kal oKoTOvGl, Ta Sé TpaTTOMEVa 
td , , sy a 
WavTa TOLOVTOU yEvOUS ETTI, Kal OVdEeY Ws Eros ELTrELY 
b) feat 4 / x 2 e ah \ at 
€& dvaykns TouTwv), ta & wes éai TO moXv UL 
\ , 
Baivovra Kat évdexoueva éx ToLOVTwWY dvayKn ETEPwY 
A A a rt 
avrdoyiCerOat, Ta 0 dvaykata €£ dvayKaiwy (dnAov 
See, \ -~ 2 ca 3 - \ 14 > 
o ypiy Kal TOUTO ék THY avaNvTikwy), Pavepoy ort €& 


from Xen. Mem., Demosth., and Lycurg., Aesch. c. Ctes. § 179, and 
Isocr. Antid. § 301, rods dOAntas rods év trois orepavirais ayaot viKdr- 
Tas. 

[Anon. vita Euripidis, init. foxnoe S€ at’ dpxas mayxpariov 4 mvyphy, 
TOU TaTpos avTov xpnopov AaBorros STi oTehavnpopovs adyavas wxjoe. S.] 

’Odvpmia vevixnxev] The accusative in these phrases is an extension 
or ‘equivalent’ of a cognate accusative. Jelf, Gx. Gr. § 564. 

§ 14. A summary repetition of the contents of the following sections, 
14—1I09, is given in the chapter on Avats, II 25, 8—9. 

éret & ear éhiya— ss én TO monv] ome. II 22, 3, Kat py povoy cuvd- 
phi ek TOV Brey nears GXN Kal €x TOV ws emt TO TOAV. 
dpeva] ‘things possible’, as opposed to things necessary, not here 
to o things CMPOSSt je. On evdexer Oat and Svvacbat, ro  evdexdpevov and rd” 
duvardy in “Aristotle, see Waitz on Anal. Pr. 1 3, 25 @ 37, (Vol. I p. 375 seq.) 
and Bonitz on Metaph. © 3, 1047 @ 26, p. 387. Quvarov according g to 
Waitz, where th the two are distinguished, expresses physical, Dex Sevoy 
logical, possibility: the latter implies the possible éruch of an assertion, 
viz. that when-we “assert anything we do not contradict ourselves. évde- 
xopeva are therefore here ‘possibilities’ as opposed to certainties; things 
and events which are only conceived as possible, which may be in one 
way or in another. In the ordinary language éevdéyeoOar and evdexdopevov 
have usually some other words, as dddas exe, yeverOar 7 py ylyver Oa, or 
something similar, added to them in the way of a definition or limitation. 
With the absolute use of it in this passage (and the general sense in 
which it appears in Waitz’s and Bonitz’s Commentaries) comp. I 4, 3, 
ovde 07) mepl. ray evdexopévav amavrwv. Eth. Nic. VI 2, 1139 @ 8, & b€ @ ra 
évdexdpeva. Ib. c. 12, 1143 8 2, Tov eoxarov kal évdexopevov. 

éx Trev dvadutixav.| Anal. Pr. 1 8, 29 4 29, émel & erepdv ear vrapyxew 
re kal €€ dvaykns vmapxew Kal évdéxecOa vrdpyew (oda yap vrapxet pev, 
ov pévrot é& dvaykns’ ta & ovr €& avaykns ov Vmdpxer dws, évdéxerar & 
vmdpxew) dSpArov Sr Kai gvAdoyiopds Eéxdorov TovTwY Ertpos Earat, Kal ovy 
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e , \ LY - of 
av ta évOuunuata NEyEeTal, Ta MEV avayKaia EOTAL, 
N \ Ame ie 5) A \ , 4 A ? 6 
Ta 0€ TAEioTaA ws emt TO TONU. AEvETal yap EVUU- 
, ef z , 
pnuata €& eiKOTWY Kal ONMELWY, WOTE AVAYKN TOUTWY 
¢ ¢ / \ > \ \ \ > 7 
15 EkaTEPOV EKaTEPW TAUTO ElVal. TO MEY yap ElKOS 
2 € a oN \\ Q , > € » ~ } , 6- 
éoTw ws él TO TOA ywomeEvov, OVX aTAWS OE, Ka 
\ A \ N Ue 
amep opiCovral twes, dANa TO wept Ta évOEeXopEva 
» ’ CG \ 2 land \ ray > , ¢ 
dANws Exe, OUTWS EXOV TOS EKELVO TOS O ELKOS, WS P. 1357 
\ / lo A v N Pp: 9. 
1670 KaQoXou mpcs TO KaTa pepos’ TwY de ONpELwY TO 
Cea) ef 4 \ % 
ev ovTws exer Ws TOV Ka ExaoTdv TL pos TO Kab- 
/ \ \ e - / \ \ A 4 
OXov, TO 6€ ws THY KaDoAOV TL TPOS TO KATA [MEPOS. 
A \ A lo Y, A A \ 
TovTwy Sé TO pev avayKatoy TeKunpiov, TO Oe fy 
an li i \ A lf 
17 dvayKaiov avevupov éoTt KaTa THY Siadopav. avay- 
a A Ss , 2 Le le , 3 \ 
Kata pev ovv Aeyw EE wy yiveTat TvAAOYITMOS. Lo 
le \ a lo , k e/ 
Kal TEKUNploy TO TOLOVTOY TWY OnMELwWY ETTIY* OTA 
\ \ > v of a \ y la 
yap pn évdexerOat oiwvtat AVoat TO AEXOEV, TOTE 
, sf / Ud \ 
epe olovTat Texunptov ws dederymevoy Kat mETTEpAT- 
, \ \ , \ , la ‘ 
mevov’ TO yap TEKMap Kal TEpas TavUTOV e€oTL KaTa: 


Opolas exovT@v TOY OpwV, GAN o pev e& avaykaiav, o S é& vmapxovtoy, o & e& 
evdexyouevov. Anal. Pr. I 13, 32 6 4, where two kinds of possibility, +6 évde- 
xXopuevoy, are distinguished: one, the order of nature, which from its ordi- 
nary uniformity makes a near approach to the necessary, and the other, 
the indefinite, the purely accidental, ro amo rvyxns, in which there is no 
natural order at all. 

Ta pev dvayxaia eora, ta. b€ mreiora ws emt ro wodv] ‘It is plain that 
the materials of enthymemes, the propositions or premisses of which they 
are constructed, though they may be necessary, are most of them no 
more than probabilities, or things that wsva/ly happen’. [On pév—éé, see 
the references above given in note on 1 § 12 p. 24.] 

héyerat €vOvpnpara €& eixdrov kal onueiwy] Comp. I 3, 7, 11 25, 8, where 
mapadetypara are added. Anal. Pr. II 27, 70 @ 10. 

On eixéra and onpeia, Introd. p. 160—163. The meaning and con- 
nexion of the following sections on the rhetorical instruments of proof 
are explained in full detail in the paraphrase, to which the reader is 
referred (Introd. p. 163—168). 

§ 17. Adoa rd AexGev] On Avew, Adaus, AuTSy, see Introd. on II 25 pazoz 
and note I. 

réxyap| Eustathius ad Il. H. p. 665, 45. rexyatpecOar ro redevodv, amd 
Tov Tékpop, 6 Onroi Td Téhos. TO pévToe TekpalpecOar dyti Tod onpecovo Oat, 
dd’ od kal rékwap TO onpeiov, of pel *Opunpov Aéyovor. ‘Antiqua lingua, 
quam mox commemorat Aristoteles, non erat ab Homeri dialecto diversa, 
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\ > , o of \ la 4 A N 
18 THY apxalav yAwTTav. EoTi O€ THY ONMELWY TO MEV 
e \ @ 4 \ \ / © (3 of 
ws TO Ka? ExacTov apos TO KaBoXou we, oioy El TIS 
of a S e/ 
elmeev onpeiov Elva OTL ot cool Sika, LwKpaTns 
\ \  & , ow - 5 a 
yao wodos nv Ka dikawos. TOUVTO pev ovY oHpELOV 
\ is \, \ > A 
€oTl, AuTOV O€, Kav adAdnOes 1) TO €lonméevov: covAXO- 
‘2 \ , e of of a € 
yloTov yap. TO O€, oiov el Tis ElmrEley OnpEiov OTL 
os VA , \ , e/ 
VOOEl, TUPETTEL Ya, | TETOKEV OTL yaXra Exel, avay- 
~ / - 7 {2 
Kalov. OmEe9 TwWY ONMElwY TEKUNpLOY poVvoY éoTiV: 
7 , 3N\ 9 Gé > of 5) , \ \ e 
fovoy yao, av anes 4, adAvTov éotiv. TO O€ ws 
\ , \ \ A lA z) “ 
to KaQoXov mpos TO KaTa pepos Exo, oiov et Tis 
af 4 f = > 
ELTELEV, OTL TUPETTEL, ONMELOY Elvat, TUKVOV yap 
a \ ~ 5 
avamvel. DuTov 6€ Kal ToUTO, Kav aAnbes 7° év- 
é 
, A \ A 4 ~ 
O€YXETAL Yap Kal My TUPETTOYTA TVEVoTIGY’. TI pev 
1 rvevorigv infra. 


Vide Il. N. 20, Od. &. 373, et alibi. Homeri carmina ea aetate qua 
vixit Aristoteles propter vetustatem apud vulgus obscuriora fuisse aliunde 
constat. Ex. gr. Vox dowa invenitur in Iliadis locis minimum viginti et 
sex: Olympiade tamen CVII qua orationem c. Aristocratem habuit De- 
mosthenes, ea Athenis prorsus obsoleverat. Dignus est Demosthenis 
locus qui hic proponatur. Vetarat scilicet antiqua lex rods dvdpodédvous 
—p7) AvpaiverOar ndé dmoway. Quam sic explicare pergit orator summus 
Pp. 630, 25. To pev Oy) py) AvpaiverOar, yrdpysoyv oid Gte magw—To dé py} 
drow av, py) xpnpatra mparrecOa" Ta yap Xpypata drowa ovopatoy of madaol. 
Adeo universe verum est quod de Homeri tantum geographia scripsit 
Strabo VII p. 484=513. ra & ‘Opunpou okéweas Seirau Kpitixns, mownTiKos 
héyovros, kal ov Ta viv, GAA Tdpxaia, Sv 6 xpdvos tpadpwxe Ta moddd! 
Gaisford. 

§ 18. 7d dé, ofoy ef tTis...dvayxaiov.] The auctor ad Heren. II 25, 39, 
gives two ‘signs’ of an opposite, fallacious, or refutable character, derived 
from the same sources, /Vecesse est guoniam pallet aegrotasse: aut, ne- 
cesse est peperisse, guoniam sustinet puerum infantem. These illustra- 
tions had doubtless become traditional, and commonplaces in the rhetor- 
ical books. 

mvevotiay] ‘to have an affection or disease of the breath’. A large 
class of verbs in aw and cao are either desiderative (like those in eaw and 
in Latin in wvdo) or expressive of an affection, usually some form of 
disease ; the latter can be extended to a ‘mental’ affection. Jelf, Gx Gr. 
§ 330, Obs. 3 e and Obs. 4, would separate these into two classes (1) desi- 
deratives in aw and saw, and (2) verbs in caw, which express a state of 
sickness [Kiihner’s Amsfiihrliche Grammatik § 328. 8]. Buttmann also 
in his Gr. Gr. § 119 and p. 294 (Engl. Transl.) assumes a distinction 
between some varieties of them, which is not very clearly made out. 
They fall under three heads, first desideratives, second imitatives (as 
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ov eikos éort Kal TL onmeloy Kai TeKuNpLoV, Kal TL 
Siapépovor, eipntat uev Kal vovr paddov dé Pavepws 
rupavgv, to play the tyrant); “but,” he adds, “it is improper to rank 
verbs denoting diseases (the third), opOadwav, Wepiav, oper, &c., in 
the same class (as the imitatives) ;” these belong rather to a preceding 
division, viz. verbs in aw formed from nouns, “and expressing, chiefly, the 
having a thing or quality, and performing an action ; as kouav, xodav, Boar, 
yoay, ToApav.” 

A much better and more exact account of these forms of verbs, in 
respect of the connexion and distinction of their senses, is to be found in 
Lobeck’s learned note on Phrynichus, p. 79—83. “ Verbs in ay and vay,” 
(this is not true of a// these verbs and requires qualification; dayay, 
yeurmdy, mepav, for instance, can hardly be said to denote either a bodily, 
or mental affection. It should be “some verbs” or “a large class of 
verbs in aw”) “in d0¢h forms, are properly used of affections of mind and 
body. omAnmav, rov omdjva ddyeciv, AiOiay, KprOvav, podvBd.av express bodily 
ailments; Svceporiay, vuppiav, macxntiay, and all desideratives (which 
have either of these terminations) express some affections of the mind, 
either as a malady, a longing, or in some other form.” This is an am- 
plification of what Lobeck actually says: and it is a/so I think implied 
that the bodily affection is the primary signification, which is extended 
by metaphor to the mental. A long list of examples is there given, 
chiefly of rarer words. I have collected some examples from various 
Greek writers, which, as most of them do not appear in Lobeck’s list, 
or in the grammars, I will here add. 

In Aristophanes, as was to be expected, they most abound. édéad- 
puay Ran. 192, BovBwmdy ib. 1280, Anpariav 494, epaxiay 481 and Pac. 702, 
Sdarpongr, Sapovav Thesm. 1054 (and in Aeschylus, Eur., Xenoph.), orpa- 
tnyvav (quoted by Schol. on Ran. 965, Xen. Anab. VII c. 33, Dem. de F.L. 
§ 337 “to have an itch or mania for commanding an army”), evpwriay 
Nub. 44, Anpav 326, pa@nriav 183, xeCnriav 1387, o.Bvddav Eq. 81, xopv- 
Bavriav Vesp. 8, BovdAiuav Plut. 870, hovavy Soph. Phil. 1209 (Hesych. ro 
émt povov paiverOa), rouav Aj. 589 (ropijs émOvpeiv, Schol.), Oavarvav Schol. 
ad Phil. l.c., Oavarav (to long for death) Plut, Phaed. 64 B, vauriav Theaet. 
191 A, Legg. I 639 B, xvnovavy Gorg. 494 E, Wopay Kal xvnovay ib. c. (Arist. 
Eccles. 919), modaypav Alcib. I1 139 E, 140 A. In Aristotle we have omov- 
dapxiav (to be infected with the disease of office-hunting), Pol. vimr (v) 5 
sub fin., dywvay, of mental distress or anxiety, Rhet. 19,21. Many in 
the works on Nat. Hist., as ravpav, oxv{Gy, dpyav, xampiav (or xarpay), all 
implying a sexual impulse, Hist. An, v1 18 §$ 12, 14, 17, VI 20, 4; modaypav 
VI 21, 5, catrupiav de Gen. An. IV 3, 22, vdpwmay ib. v..8, 13, efvdpamay 
ib. v 20, 5, orpayyoupiav (also Arist. Thesm. 616, Plat. Legg. x1 2, 916 A, 
oTpayyoupiay, Gy). Theophr. zm. ddafoveias, éyntiay, ‘‘to have a mania, 
or itch, for buying”, Diog. Laert. vit. Plat. 11 18 “of Adyoe gov, pyoly (6 
Avovvatos), yepovridow” (are infected with, smack of, old age), xal és, (é 
Thatwr), “cod d€ ye rupayndow”. (If this is the passage referred to by 
Buttm. in quoting the verb rupaywav in his Grammar, above cited—no 
reference is given—he is wrong both in attributing to it the sense of 
“imitation”, and in assigning it to a separate class.) 
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v \ , \ ry rs Sey. 3 \ J 
kai mept TovTwy, Kal did Ti’ aiTiav Ta pev aovA- 
, , \ \ / ~ 
NOyiora éoT. Ta OE GVANEAOYLOMEVA, Ev TOis dva- 
~ ta \ > o / \ oe 
IgAuTiKols SiwoloTat TEpl avTwY. Tapaderypa Oe Tt 
4 \ \ \ a , 
Mev EOTLY ETAYWYN Kal TEpL Wola ETTAYwyn, elpnrau: 
ov A af € la \ ef ya € / 4 
éort S€ OTE ws epos mpos SAov OVO ws Oro pos 
of / \ / 
Mépos ov@’ ws OAov mpos bAoV, GAN ws Mépos 7pos 
4 A 4 / af 
Mépos, Bmoiov mpos Opmowov, STav auw pev f Vad 
\ > \ y if A f Ss fA 
Roe suTonyavos, cyuepyueTenoy dé Pgrenoy n Oarépou, 
> uy ¢ > 
mapaceryua é€oTiv. otov OTL émiPovrAever TUpavvid. 
a \ / \ \ 
Avovvatos aitwy thy pudakny: Kal yap Neoiorpatos 
, yA \ 2 
mpoTepov émiPBovrevwy rTE purakny Kal NaBov étv- 
, \ / > , \ of 4 
pavvevoe, kat Ocayerns év Mevyapois: Kat adAo1 Gous p. 10. 
/ / lA lo 
ioact, mapaceryua TavtTes yiyvovtat Tov Atovvaiov, 


év Trois dvadvutikots| Anal. Pr. II 27. 

§ 19. dydpo 7.] This union of neuter dual with verb singular, follow- 
ing the analogy of neuter plural in the same construction, is illustrated 
in Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 384, Obs. 1. [Kithner’s Ausf Gram. § 364.] 

olov Ore emiBovdever Tuppavvids Avovdowos x.t.A.] The stratagem by which 
Dionysius actually succeeded in obtaining his body-guard (496 B.c.) con- 
trary to the wishes of the majority of the Syracusan citizens is related by 
Diodorus, XIII 95. See Grote, Azst. Gr. Vol. X. p. 610—614. Aristotle 
again refers to the attempt, Pol. 111 15 ult. On the similar, and equally 
successful attempt of Pisistratus, Grote, H. G. Vol. III p. 208, 209. This 
occurred at his frs¢ usurpation of government B.C. 560. (Grote, Clinfom:) 
Theagenes of Megara (Grote, Hf. G. Vol. Ill p. 59, 60) is mentioned by 
Aristotle, Pol. viii (v) 5 sub fin., together with Pisistratus and Dionysius, 
as one of those who had succeeded in making themselves tyrants of 
their native countries, by imposing upon the popular party; Aristotle 
notices the stratagem by which he effected his purpose (rav evadpwv ra 
krivn dmoopdéas, AaBav mapa Tov worapov émwépovras). Thucydides also, 
I 126, mentions him as having assisted Cylon in the attempt which he 
also made on the tyranny at Athens; Herod. v. 71. Cylon was his son- 
in-law, Thuc. u.s. Cylon’s attempt was made in 620 B,c. (Clint. / H. 
sub anno), and Theagenes kar’ ékxeivoy Tov xpovov erupavveves Meydpov 
(Thuc.). Cylon’s attempt (and consequently the tyranny of Theagenes) 
took place, says Herodotus u.s., “before the age of Pisistratus.” 
Theagenes was contemporary with Periander of Corinth, whose reign 
lasted from B.C. 625—585 (Grote us. p. 58). 

airéy thy pudaxny] Plat. Rep. VIII 16, 566 B, ré 8% rupavyixdy atrnya 
To modvOpvAnroy mt toir@ mdvtes of eis TovTO mpoBEBnKores eLevpicKovory, 
aireiy tov Shyov pudakds tivas Tod gédparos, iva ods adrois 7 6 Tov Sypov 


Bonfos. Herod. 1 59, of Pisistratus, Infr. ad 1 8, 4. 
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dv ovx toact rw ei Sia TovTO aire’. wavta dé Ta’TA 
Urd TO avTo Kabddov, Ott 6 émiBovrAEvwy TUpavvide 
uAakny QiTEl. 
é£ wv pév ovv A€yovTat al SoKovoat EVAL TWLO-TELS P. 1358. 
GTOoEKTIKal, ElpNTal. TOY dé evOuunpatov peyioTn 
20 Siabopa Kal padiota AeAnOvia oxEdov mavTas éoTly 
inmep Kal mept THY SuadexTikny peOodov TwV GUAAO- 
yiouor Ta pev yap avTaV éoTl KATA THY pNTOpLKHY 
waomep Kal KaTa THY SiadeKTiKHY [uEBoSov TAY TUANO- 
yiopav], Ta S€ Kat’ aANaS TExVas Kal duVapmELs, Tas 
pev oicas tas 8 ovTw KaTELAnppevas: O10 Kal Aav- 
Oavovai re [Tovs dkpoatas], Kal madNov amTopmevot 


dro To adTo KabdAov] “under the same universal”, i.e. genus or species; 
which stand to the species or individuals subordinate to each respec- 
tively, in the relation of universal to particular. 1d xaOodov is that which 
is universally predicable, or predicable of every member of a class. 
Metaph. A 26, 1023 6 29, rd pev yap kaOdXov Kal TO GAws Aeyopuevov as Aov 
tu dy odTws eat KAaOOAOV Gs TOAAA TrepLeXoV TO KaTHyopeicOar Ka” Exdorov kal 
év dravra elvar ds Exacrov, olov dvOpwroy, immoy, Oeov, tt dravra (Ga. Ib, 
Z 13, 1038 6 11, ro d€ Kabodov Kowov" TodTo yap AéyeTat KaOodov 6 mAcloow 
umdpxew mepuxev. Anal. Post. I 4,73 4 26, xaOodou 8€ Aéeya 6 dy Kara mav- 
Tos Te Umapxn Kal Ka avr Kal 7 avro (see Waitz, Comm. p. 315), of which 
the triangle is given as an exemplification, as the universal notion of 
all three-sided figures ; applicable to any one of them, ro ruxov, and mpé- 
roy, the highest or primary conception of triangles (the icockedés, for ex- 
ample, a subordinate species, being only secondary) : r6 kaOodov d€ vmdpxer 
Tore, dtav emt Tov TuxOvTos Kal mpdrov Setxvinrat. Thus the xaOorov is equi- 
valent to the yevos under which all the species and individuals of the 
entire class are included, 6 xara mavtwy katnyopetrat, and is opposed to 
xa@ €kaoroy and kata pépos. 

§ 20. KkarecAnupévas| ‘fixed, established, settled’. xaradapBdvew is 
‘to lay hold of, to get.into one’s possession’, or ‘to occupy’, as an army 
occupies a conquered city or country. See the Lexicon for examples of 
this, the primary sense of the word. Thence it passes into the significa- 
tion of ‘binding’ as by an oath, Herod. IX. 106, miart re xaradaBovres Kat 
opklovor eupeve Te Kal 2) drootncecOar. Thuc. V 21 (omovdas) edpov kares- 
Anppéevas (settled or concluded, ‘confirmed’, Schl icyupds) VIII 63, 3, ra 
év avt@ TO oTparevpare ert BeBasorepov KatéAaBoy (they secured, established 
or confirmed their interest in the army, Arnold). Plat. Legg. vii 23, 823 A, 
Ta Tais Cnulats Vd Yopwv KaretAnupeva (comprehensa et firmata, Stallbaum). 
Arist. Pol. IV (VII) 2, 1324 0 21, Ta pev vdpous KaTernppeva ta dé ecw, 
(fest gesetzt, Stahr). Eth. Nic. X. 10, 1179 6 18, ra ék madaiod rots #Oect 
karewWnppeva Koyo peTagThoat. 
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Tous akpoatas] should be omitted, with Muretus, Vater, and Spengel. 
The ‘oversight’ in question applies only to the rhetoricians, not to the 
audience. 

kal paddov amTomevor kata Tpomov petaBaivovaw é& airav] paddoy be- 
longs to dmropevor and petaBaivovowy, § ‘the more they handle their subject 
atcording to the ‘appropriate method’, the more they pass out of, or stay 
beyond, transgress the limits of, the true Plots of Rhetoric”. xara mporov 
is equivalent.or nearly so to deorras, ‘duly’, “in the right and proper way’; 
and is often found in Plato opposed to Oder rtroe. TOpp® TOV kKaOyjKovTos, 
Schol.ad Theaet. 143 c. Gaisford from Steph. 7esaurus supplies examples 
from Plato and Isocrates, and others will be found in Stallbaum’s note on 
Rep. V 16, 470B. Sedvrws itself appears in three MSS after tpomov, being 
doubtless, as Gaisford supposes, a gloss on the preceding. I have followed 
Mr Poste, Introd. to Transl. of Post. Anal. p. 20, n. 3, in translating xara 
rpomov, ‘the appropriate method’, ‘in the right way, or in due order’, and 
it get very well bear that meaning. It will therefore be equivalent to 
Kata THY oikeiay péOodor, oe method which confines itself to the peculiar 
principles, the i8fac or oikeiau dpxai, of the special science which it inves- 
Higatess paddoy dmrépevor kata Tpomoy is equivalent to, and explained by, 
do@ Tis ay Bexrtoy eekeyyras Tas mpordgets, near.the end of -the.next section, 
7 21; and the dpyai, which are spoken of immediately afterwards, av yap 
évrdxn dpxais, are the idva dpxai, the special principles of each particular 
science above mentioned. Dialectics and Rhetoric have no such special 
principles, and their method is the ‘inappropriate’. Gaisford follows Mu- 
retus in inserting # before xara rpdmov ‘by handling them too properly’. 
The other interpretation seems preferable in itself, and requires no alter- 
ation. peraBaivery is peraBaivew eis adXo yevos, technically used of passing 
from one science to another, and illicitly transferring its appropriate prin- 
ciples. Comp. I 4,6. See Poste, u.s. p. 51, note 1, for examples from the 
Organon. Add Top. © 11, 161 @ 33. Anal. Post. I 7 treats of this 
subject. 

On kowai and oikeia. dpyai see Introd. p. 73 note and the references 
there given. 

§ 21.° wept dv rods romovs Aéyoper] (rep TovT@y mepi dv): to which we 
apply the term ‘ the romou’, par excellence, the xowol tomo, namely. Sec 
below, § 22; and for this treatment of them, II 19. 
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| puoixay f mEpt OTOVOUY. KalTo. TavTa eidet Sua- 
pepe. idia dé, baa éx THY TEpl ExacToy Eidos Kat 
yévos mpoTtacewy éTiv, oiov rept puaiKkwy cial 7p0- 
races €€ wy ovTe évOvunua oie ouANOYIT MOS ETTL 
mepi Twv jOiKaV, Kal rept TovTwy GrAa €& wy ovK 
dorar wept Tay puotkwv' dmolws Sé ToT’ exer emt 
mavTwv. KaKelva pev ov momoer rept ovdey ryevos 
éupova: epi ovdév yap Uroxelyevov Eats TavTa 
dé, bow tis av BéATLOV éxA€ynTaL TAS TPOTATELS, 
Ajoet Tomoas dAAnv émiotnuny THs SiadEKTUKHS Kal 
pnTopikns: av yap évTUXn dpxats, ovKéTt StaXeKTIKY 
ovoe pnTopiKy aN’ éxelyn Extra ns exe Tas dpxas. 
22 tot 8€ Ta TAEioTA TMV évOUUnLaTwY EK TOUTWY THY 
eldav Aeyoueva TOV KaTAa pépos Kal idiwy, éx dé THY 


iia dé, doa éx ray mepl Exacrov Eidos Kal yévos mpotacewy eoti] eidos Kat 
yévos, species ov genus, whichever you please. In any classification the 
same member may be either genus or species, according as it is regarded 
from above or below : Physics and Mathematics, for example, are either 
species in relation to the genus Philosophy, or again gezera in relation to 
the subordinate sfeczes, Psychology (so all the ancient philosophers) and 
Natural History of the one, and Geometry and Arithmetic of the other. 
Only the summum genus and the infima species are not thus inter- 
changeable. 

kdkewa pev—eudpova] ‘The former, the xowol romot, will make no one 
any the wiser, will convey no intelligence or instruction to any one, about 
any class of things’, This is the d:8ackaAia_or genuine instruction that 
belongs to science, Siackadias Yap eotw 6 Kara THY emotnuny Aoyos CB ee 
see note on p. 23); comp. I 4, 4, dia TO pyre Ths pyTopiKys eivas Téxvns, GAN’ 
éuppoveotépas Kal waddov adnOivfis. Plato has employed the word in the. 
same way, Legg. VII 14, 809 D rods d€ dvOpadzrous rept adra paddov Eydpovas 
drrepyafovrar.—euppev belongs to the class of adjectives compounded with 
ev, in which the preposition expresses the indwelling or inherence of some- 
thing in something else, €uypuxos (with soul in it, containing life, animated), 
evOeos, evvous, évOnpos, Eumvous, eurpoos, @yxupos, evrpixos, evdcKos, evropa 
(insects), Ar. Hist. An. IV 1, 5, gore & @vroya dca xara ToUvopa éaTly évrouas 
€xovra k.T.X. 

GAny emvotnuny ths Siadexrixhs] os, a comparative in form as well 
as in sense, naturally, like repos, Suddopos, diahépar, e¢ sim., takes the same 
construction, with the genitive. On the comparative form of dAXos see 
Donaldson, New Cratz. §§ 165, 166. 

ovxért] See note on I 1, 7 on #y &c. esp. p. 14. 
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a Ch: , 
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KOLVOUS OMOLWS TaVYTWY. MpOTEpoY ov ElTrwmEV TeEpL 
cd roa \ ~~ 

TOV ELOWY’ mpwTov o€ AdBwuev Ta yévn THs pnTo- 


pikns, Orws SueAomevor TOA éoTi, EPL TOUTWY Ywpls 
AapBavwuey Ta cToLxela Kal Tas TpOTATELS. 

éoti O€ Tis puTopuKns yévn Tpla Tov ap.Ouov" 
TOTOUTOL yap Kal of dkpoaTal TwY Aoywv UrapxovaLW 
OvTes. avyKErTaL Mev yap ék TpLwV 6 Aoxos, eK TE 
ToU A€yovTos Kai TEpi OU Eyer Kal mpds BY, Kal TO 


§ 22. xaddmep odv kal €v Trois Tomtxois—Anmréoy] ‘Cum tanta formarum 
(i.e. rév eid) locorumque differentia sit, quantam ipse supra demonstravit : 
ut scilicet illae fraudi dialectico et oratori, non recte usurpatae ab ipsis, esse 
possint, loci nullum tale periculum secum portent: aliaque etiam discri- 
mina sint, affirmat oportere distinguere enthymematum species appellatas 
ab his qui loci vocantur, ex quibus illa ipsa promuntur: ut in Topicis 
factum est, ita etiam in his qui oratorem instruunt libris.’ Victorius. ‘We 
must eve also, as well as in Dialectics, carefully distinguish the sources 
and materials (¢& dv Anmréov) from which the special and the general 
topics are to be derived’. 

mpotacts, a logical or rhetorical premiss or Proposition, in syllogism 
or or. Enthymeme : ‘propositio praemissas” ‘est e€nim mporeivew (Top. @ 1, 
Iss é 34, 38), vel mporeiverOat (ib. c. 14, ‘164 6 4 &c.) eas propositiones 
constituere unde conclusio efficiatur.’ Trendel. £2. Log. Arist. § 2, p. 53. 

Ta crotxeia] On crotxeia, ‘the elements’ of rhetorical reasoning, see 
Introd. p.127. Add to the illustrations there given Rhet. ad Alex. c. 36 
(37) 9, orovyeta Kowd kara mayrwv, apparently in this sense. 


CHAPS Ul: 


The triple division of Rhetoric, cvpBovdeurixoy, Stxavixdy, émiderkrixdy, 
is, as we learn from Quintilian, 11 21, 23, III 4,1, and 7, I, due to 
Aristotle : Anaximenes, his predecessor, had admitted only two genera, 
with seven sfeczes subordinate to these, III 4, 9. 

Almost all writers (Avope omnes) on the subject, subsequent to Ari- 
stotle, had accepted his division, as proceeding from the ‘highest autho- 
rity’ (utigue summae apud antiguos auctoritatis) U1 4,1. Quintilian in 
this fourth chapter mentions, besides Aristotle’s division, those which 
were adopted by Anaximenes, Protagoras, Plato (in the Sophist), and 
Isocrates. He decides in favour of Aristotle’s, as the safest to follow, 
both because the preponderance of authority is on its side, and also 
because it is the most reasonable. 
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TENOS Tpos ToUTOY EGTl, AEyw OE TOY aKPOaTHD. 
\ \ > \ / 
2dvaykn 6€ Tov adKpoaTnv H Oewpov Eivat i KpLTNHY, 
ry \ aN - / aN ~ if af 
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al / Cy 
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5) , ry ve a a 
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$2. Ocwpdv 4 Kpirnv] This classification of the different kinds of 
‘audience’ is made for the purpose of determining the divisions of Rhe- 
toric; because, the audience being the end and object of the speech, 
that to which every speech is ultimately referred, and everything being 
defined or determined by its end (réAos, Eth. Nic. 111 10, 1115 4 23), the 

"number of the varieties of audiences must fix the number of the divisions 
or branches of Rhetoric. Audiences are of two kinds ; either mere ‘ spec- 
tators’, like the Oearai in a theatre, at the games, or in any exhibition 
where amusement is the object, or at all events where there is no inter- 
est of a practical character or tendency!; or else ‘judges’, where some 
real interest is at stake, and they are called upon to pronounce a deci- 
sion (pars negotialis, mpaypatixy Quint.). But these decisions, and 
those who pronounce them, again fall into two classes, according as they 
are referred to questions, (1) of political expediency and look to the /uzure, 
or (2) of right or wrong in respect of fast acts or facts. 

So that we have three kinds of audiences, and consequently three 
branches of Rhetoric. The public or national assembly, to which the 
deliberative kind of rhetoric is addressed; the law-courts and their 
‘judges’, properly so called, the object of the forensic or judicial branch 
of the art; and thirdly the ‘spectators’, those who go to be amused or 
interested by the show-speeches, or émdei€ers, the Panegyrics (in two 
senses), funeral orations, burlesques, or whatever other form may be taken 
by speeches composed merely to display skill in composition without 
practical interest (where the dvvayus, the faculty, or skill shewn, is only 
in question) ; or, if they please, to criticise them, and so become ‘ critics’. 

The term kpirys, ‘judge’, which belongs properly only to the second of 
the three branches, may also be extended to the other two, since they 
all have to ‘decide’ in some sense, to choose between opposite views, 
either on questions of expediency in matters of state, or right and wrong 
in Jegal_suestions,_or ments oF ahepluneai aes Comp. 
Ir 18, I, 111 12, 5, and also 5  c. 18 (19), 14, where (comp. 
§ 10) xpurai seems to be used in this general sense for all kinds of dxpoarat. 


1 Thuc, m1. 38 (Cleon to the Athenian assembly), afrioe 5° tuels kaxds d-ywvobe- 
Toovres, olrives eldOare Ocaral wev Trav Adyww ylyvecOaL, axpoaral de Tav épywv 
k.7.d. ‘* You go to the public assembly as you go to the theatre, merely in quest 
of intellectual excitement. You go as Searal or Oewpol, that is, merely for your 
amusement ; and not as xpiral, that is, carefully weighing the matter of what is 
said, in order to adopt it in your practice or reject it.” Arnold. 
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§ 3. émiderxrixov] ‘ea guae constat laude ac vituperatione. Quod genus 
videtur Aristoteles, atgue eum secutus Theophrastus, a parte negotials, 
hoc est mpayparexn, removisse, totamgue ad solos audttores relegasse,; et td 
eius nominis, quod ab ostentatione ducitur, proprium est” Quint. III 7, I. 

oi idia cupBovdevovres] 11 18, 1, av Te mpos eva Tis TO hoy Xp@pevos 
mpotpémn  amrorpemn, oiov of vovberodvres Trovovow 7 meiOorres. 

ororepovovv|] Append. [This Appendix was apparently never written. S.] 

§ 4. xpdovor—Te péev ovpBovdevovte 6 péddov] I have already pointed 
out, Introd. p. 120, that Demosthenes adds 16 zrapov, ‘ present time’, to the 
‘future’ of Aristotle, as characteristic of the deliberative branch of Rhe- 
toric ; and Aristotle himself, in two subsequent passages of this treatise, 
I 6§1, and 8 § 7. 

kupidraros] On kvpeos, in its secondary and metaphorical application, 
see note on I 11 § 4. The kind of ‘authority’ which this ‘ present time’ is 
here said to carry with it in the epideictic branch is, that it has of all 
the three ¢he best right to be there ; that it is most ‘proper’ or appropri- 
ate inthat place. It has here very much the same sense as in the phrases 
kupia juépa, kupia éxkAnoia, a day or assembly which has a special autho- 
rity, as ‘fixed’ and ‘appointed’ for a certain purpose ; opposed to all 
ordinary days, and irregular assemblies, which are ovyxAnro, called 
together at a moment’s notice on special emergencies. 

Ta yevopeva—ra péAXovtra] The accusatives are here attracted by the 
participles, instead of following the principal verb in the dative. 

mpoetxatovres] ‘with, in the way of, an anticipatory guess or presenti- 
ment’, of future honours and distinctions of the subject of the encomium, 
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§ 5. 0 d€ drorpéray os xeipov-dmotpere] ‘Fr. A. Wolf's einleuchtende 
verbesserung os xelpovos findet einige bestitigung in den ungramma- 
tischen worten der paraphrase: crorpémer S€ tH xelpom’ (Brandis, ap. 
Schneid. Phzlol. p. 45). This alteration seems to me to be totally un- 
necessary. It is true that the ordinary construction of the verb in the 
sense here intended is dmorpémew twa Twos, or do Twos, as § 6, ‘to divert 
or dissuade some one from something’. But it is plain it can equally 
well be adapted to the other form of expression: adopted here, ‘to divert 
the thing from the person-—in the way of dissuasion—to turn zt away 
from fz, as (being) worse’, i.e. ‘to dissuade him from it (as the Greeks 
as well as ourselves wswzally say) as the less expedient coursé’. Anauthor 
like Aristotle, always regardless of the ordinary usages of language, may 
very well be allowed such a liberty of expression. If, however, this be 
still objected to, we may, without alteration of the text—to be admitted 
I think, as a general rule, only as a last resource—understand os yxeipov 
as an absolute case, nomin. or accus., 6 b€ dmorpémav os xeipov (dv T1), 
drotpemet (Twa avrod). See similar examples in note on I! 8, 10. 

mpos Todro] ‘with a view to, with reference to, this’; all the rest (ra 
aa) as supplementary and subordinate to this. 

cuprapadapBa ‘takes in as an adjunct, in ad of, as an auxiliary, 
s i bsidiary, to his main purpose’; de Anima A 2, I, ras 
TaY mporépwv Sofas cvpmaparapBavew oor Tt Ep! adtis dmepivavro. Plat. 
Phaed. 65 A éay tis avr (To odpa) ev TH CyTioer Kowevdy ouprrapadapBavp. 
Ib. 84 D, Lach. 179 E. Spengel ad Rhet. ad Alex. xxv 8, p. 192. 

Tois de SuxaCopevors] Td TéAos éoTi. 

ermravadhepovar ‘xe-fer’ (dvaépew) ‘to’ (én). 

§ 6. mept pév yap tov Gddov «.r.] On the ‘legal issues’ here inti- 
mated, the du@iBiorjoers (Aristotle), or ordoers (subsequent Rhetoricians 


and Lawyers), comp. I 13, 9; III 15,2; 16, 6; 17, 1, and Introd. Pp: 397, 
Append. E to Bk. 111. 


. 12, 
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os & ovK ddixov] (i.e. rod Aéyew ws, OY rod ws, ‘the fact that’), oddev 
dpovrifovow. On the necessary limitation and qualification of this posi- 
tion of Aristotle, see Introd. p. 170. 

év éraiv@ todddkis TLéacw k.t.A.] Isocrates gives credit to the Athenian 
people, év eraiv@ ridnow, for this kind of disinterested policy, in a passage 
referred to by Victorius. Paneg. § 53 AyiAAga emawodow ori éBonOnoe k.T.A. 
Plat. Symp. 179 E memvopeévos mapa ths pntpos os amoGavoito droxreivas 
"Exropa, py moimoas dé rodto otxad’ €AOdv yypatos TeAevTHGOL, eToApnoeY 
récba BonOjcas tH epactH Tatpéxr@ kal tywpyoas ov povoy vrepatroba- 
veiv, GAG Kal emamobaveiv rereXeutnKdTt. Apol. 28 Co rijs Géridos vids, ds 
TocovTov Tov Kwdvvov Kateppornae Tapa TO alcypoy TL Vrropetva, doe émesd7 
elev 1%) pntip avTo mpobvpouper@ “Exropa droxreivar, Oeds odca, ovtaai Tras, 
ds éyGpa, @ Tal, el Tiwwpyioets Tatpoxd@ TO Eraip tov Povoy kal “Exropa 
droxteveis, avtos amobavet’ adtixa yap To, pyot, weO "Exropa morpos éroipos 
(Hom. Il. 3 98 e¢ cufra adtixa teOvainy k.t.d. V. 104) 6 b€ ratr’ dkovoas k.T.d. 
comp. II. 1I 410 seq. Aeschines likewise, c. Timarch. §§ 145, 150, refers 
to (in the one) and quotes (in the other) this same passage of Hom. II. 
3. u. s., but with a totally different purpose. 

Toute dé 6 pev TotodTos Odvaros Kddduov, 76 Sé (hv (though life) cvppépor] 
Eth. Nic. 1x. 8, 1169 @ 18, dAnOes O€ wept rod orovdaiov Kal ray pirav evera 
moda mpatrew Kal THs warpidos, Kav béy vVreparobvjcKew...tois 8 vreparro- 
OvioKovet TOUT icws cupBaiver’ aipodvrar d) péya Kadov éavtois. 

§ 7. The argument of this and the two following sections of this 
chapter will be found in a more connected shape in the paraphrase of 
the Introd. pp. 171—2. The sum of it is simply this: each of the two 
kinds of rézoe is equally necessary in all the three branches of Rhetoric ; 
(1) the eiSy, or i8coe rdmou, or idva, from which the rhetorical propositions or 
premisses, the eixéra, oneia, and rexunpsa are necessarily derived, § 7: 
and (2) the four xowot Tomo, here apparently reduced to three, the possible 
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/ \ \ , \ 
exe pone Tas TPOTAGEls* Ta NOx TEER Kal 
Ta €iKOTa Kal Ta onpeta mpor agers Ei prropiKal: 
dAos pev yap TUAAOYLoMOs EK TPOTATEWY éoti, TOO 

, \ > c 2 
évOvunua oVAA OY to MOS EGTL TUVETTHKWS EK THY ELpn- 
\ af “~ Cer A 
8 peveov TpoTacewy. €7reL O€ OUTE mpax Onvat OLoV TE 
OUTE mpaxOnoeo bas Ta ddvvata dAAd Ta dwar, 
ove Ta pn yenpHene n pn €TopEeva OvX oiov TE Ta 
pev mempaxOar Tad O€ mpaxOnoea bat, cna ray Kat 
T@ cuuBovrevovTt kal TH SekaCopevw Kal TH TE 
lo , \ ae \ > 
OeLKTIK@ EXELY MpOTAaTELS TEL OVVAaTOU Kal aouvaTou, 
\\ > 3 / NX UA \ > yf \ , of o 2 \ 
QKal El yeyovey N MN, Kal €l ETTAL N py. ETL O ETEL 
¢ a \ , \ , 
QTAVYTES Kal €7r alVOUVTES Kal PeyovTes Kal T POT Ppe- 
, \ my \ 
TOVTES Kal ATTOTPETTOVTES Kal KATHY OPOUITES Kal 
, A > / , ond 
drroNoyoupEvot OV MOVOY Ta Elpnueva SELKVYUVAL TrELpw- 
’ \ Wo ef / BY \ \ > a) \ Bh \ 
Tat ad\Aa Kal OTL MEeya 4 pLKopov TO ayaloy n TO 
A 3\ \ \ 3\ \ 3 \ aX \ / aX Wy 
KaKOV | TO KaAOV 7] TO aiaxXpoV | TO OiKaLoy N TO aO.KOV, 
\ / AN \ / ld 
n Kal’ av’ta éyovTEs 4H Mpds AANA avTiTapaBad- 
- ef / >\ \ \ / \ / 
AovTes, Onrov OTt S€or av Kal TEpl uEeyEeOous Kal puKpO- 
PS \ A , , 
TNTOS Kal TOU pElCovos Kal TOU éAATTOVOS TPOTAT ELS 
» / \ Wy ve , <e - 
Exe, kat KaGoXov Kat wept ExacTov, oiov Ti peEtCov 
> \ N29 a bPANTA BS) , e he \ 
ayabov 4 éXaTTov i ddiknua 7H OiKaiwuas OpMolws O€ 
and impossible’, ‘fact past and future’, and ‘the great and small (the 
topic of magnitude or importance) either (1) absolute or (2) comparative 
(degree)’. §§ 8, 9. 
§ 9. dixaiopa) is used here and in c. 13 §§ 1, 3, as the opposite to 
adixnua, in the sense of ‘an act of justice’, So Eth. Nic. v 10, 1135 a 8, 
diaheper S€ rd adixnua Kal rd Adixov Kal Td dikalopa Kal ro Sixaiov' GdiKoy 
pev yap éore TH pice F rage’ (i. q- vop@, natural or of human institu- 
tion.) to 8 avro d€ rodro dray mpaxOy ddixnua ear, mplv dé wpayOjvat olre, 
Gdn adtxov. opolos dé kal dixalopa. Kadeirar dé padXov Sixatompdynua rd 
Kody, Sixaiopa dé ro éemapyopbwpa rod dBuiparos : : where in the first clause 
it is used in its ordinary acceptation as ‘a just act ’, = Ouxavompdynya, and 
contrasted with adixnya, and afterwards distinguished from it in the more 
correct sense of ‘a rectification of an act of injustice’. It is in this 
signification that Plato employs it, Legg. 1x 8, 864 E, rap 8é dAXov Sixarw- 
parov adeiobe, ‘all other penalties’, which are as it were ‘amendments 


of a wrong or injustice’, In Thuc. 1 41 init. it stands for ‘just claims’ ; 
‘rechisgriinde’, Poppo ; rechtsanspruch’, Heitz, 1c. In Arist. de Caelo, 


p- 13- 
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\ \ - / Ae ie > 
kat Tept Twv aX\dwy. TE wy pev ovv EF avaryKns 
land a \ (s Yi \ ~ 
det AaBety Tas mpoTaces, elpnta pera dé Tara 
, 7 \ © / ip by € 
duaiperéov idia wept éxaoTou TovTwY, oloV Tet wv 
\ A Ss REC! € 2 \ Ig / 
cuuBovdrn Kat rept wy ot émidenKTiKol AdYyoL, TplTOV 
\ ec ¢ 
O€ wept wy ai Sikat. 
la \ Ky lA \ a > A oN \ 
TpwWTOY EV Ovv AnTTEOY TrEpt Toia ayaba if KaKa 
e , , > ‘ A 
6 oupBovrevwy cuuBovdreve, erred ov mEpt &mavTa 
ee / \ € 
adn’ ooa évdexeTa Kal yevéoOat kai py. baa dé é& 
> / N of N of \ / “3 \ 
avaykns 1 ETT n EaTat n ddvVaToOV Eivat n yevecOat, 
\ \ / 3 ot 
mept 6€ TOUTwY oUK éoTt GuUBovAY. ovde 81 TeEpl 
=> / / of ¥ , » 
Twv evoeXopevwv dravTwy’ éatt yap Kal dvoe Ena 


I 10, I, it has a sense either derived from that rectification or amendment, 
an eravopOapua of a wrong view or argument, padAop av el mora Td peAdovra 
AexOjoecOar mpoaxnkodct Ta Tov dudioByTotyToy Adyov Sixadpatra: oF 
rather, as in Thucydides, it denotes a justification or just claim, meaning 
what the conflicting arguments have each of them to say for themselves. 
Sixaiwpa ‘actio iuris, exsecutio iuris, iustificatio, ex qua (per arbitrum) 
status iustus qui erat violatus restituitur: nam Sccaodv est facere ut 
quid sit Sicaov’. Fritsche ad Eth. Eudem. A 10, 1135 @ 13 (p. 109) q. v., 
Heitz, Vert. Schrift. Arist. p. 253. 

otov] ‘for example’, one of several, is used here, as constantly else- 
where, loosely and carelessly, by Aristotle, in the place cf rotr’ éori, zd est, 
videlicet, aS a more explanatory repetition. 


CHAPS IV; 


§ 1. On the first of the three branches of Rhetoric, ro cvpBovdeurixdy 
or dnpnyopikoy yévos. 

§ 2. eivac 4 yevécbat] This ‘fundamental antithesis’ and cardinal 
distinction of ancient philosophy is noticed by Gaisford, incredible as 
it may appear, for the sole. purpose of making merry with it as a sophis- 
tical quibble! ‘Has Sophistarum ineptias facete ridet Antiphanes apud 
Athenaeum, III 99 A.’ 

mepi d€ rovtav] See note on dqdov dé, c. 1 § II p. 20. 

§ 3. kat pvoes...cal dro Tvxns ywopueva dyaba] This same distinction of 
goods naturally and accidentally accruing to us, is found in Eth, Eud. 1 
3, 5, 1215 @ 12, ef pev yap ev rots dia rYxny yevouevrs 7) Tois dua giow 
ro Karas Cv €oTlv, dvéAmioror av ein roddois. These are opposed to those 
advantages and objects of desire the acquisition of which depends upon 
ourselves and our own exertions and studies. ov ydp éore Ov’ emimedelas 7 
krijous ovde em avrois ovde Tis avray mpayparelas compared with doa mépu- 
kev dvayecOa els ras (to be referred to ourselves), kat ov 7 apxn Tis 
yevérews ef’ jyiv éoriv. The gifts of nature and the good things that 
result from accident cannot be included amongst the possible advantages, 


CHAP, IV. 
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kal dro TUyns yiwopeva dyaba TwV évdexouevwy Kat 

yiyverOat Kal pn, TEpl wy ovdev mp0 Epryou TO CUM- 

Bourevew: adda SHrov Ste wept Gowy Eat To Bov- 

Aeverbar. Toita 8 éorly kaa wépuKer dvayer Oat 

eis nas, Kal wv 4 apxn THs yeverews EP’ nutv éoTiv’ 

péxpt yap TovTou oKkorotpev, Ews av eipwper el rpiy P. 1359 
4duvara i ddvvata mpaga. Kal’ éxarrov ev ov 

dxpiBas SiapOunoacba Kal SiadaBeiv eis edn rept 

dv eiwdOact xonuatiCew, Ett 8 dorov évdéxeTat Tepl 


the ‘profitable’ or ‘expedient’, which are the object and aim of the deli- 
berative speaker, because they are not attainable by any exertions of our 
own; and so for the purposes of Rhetoric are just as useless as things 
necessary and impossible. The subjects of Rhetoric are the subjects of 
deliberation, and no one deliberates about anything which is beyond the 
sphere of his influence. 

mpo epyov| Note onc. 1 § Io p.17. 

dAda Sprov Gti] (rd TvpBovdrcvew eoti) wept dow K.T.A. 

§ 4. The following passage, §§ 4—6, descriptive of the rhetorical 
method and its necessary limitations, and the distinction between it and 
the method of scientific demonstration, one of the most important in the 
entire work, will be found almost literally translated in the Introduction, 
pp. 173—4, to which the reader is referred. 

axpiBas SiaptOunoacba| ‘to make an exact numerical division’, or ‘to 
enumerate in an exact division or analysis’. Plat. Phaed. 273 E, Crat. 
437 D, Gorg. 501 A, Legg. I 633 A, e¢ alzbz. It is used in a general sense 
of ‘accurate distinction’. : 

dvadaBety] ‘to part, separate, divide, distinguish’, is also familiar to 
Plalo PaRe Ta? adv doit More Ba ho anos Se 
xopis nuas duadaBp, Phileb. 23 C, wavra ra viv Gvra...drxq SiakdBoper, and 
numerous examples in Ast’s Index, s. v.; and still more so dtarpety in the 
same sense, and d.aipeots, Sophist. 225 A, Siarpeiv adriy diya, Polit. 262 D, 
ar’ eidn Svo Siaupeiv, ib. 283 D, dvéA@pev adryy dvo pépn, Phaedr. 273 E, 
kat’ edn SiacpeioOa ra dvra. SiadaBeiv eis etdn, ‘to classify by genera and 
species’, Similarly dcopigew. 

mept av etdOact xpnuari¢ew] ‘the subjects of ordinary business, i.e. 


deliberation (in the assembly)’. ypnyariev, which is properly to ‘trans- 
the class dio yevous émt eldos, Poet. xx; oi ighe eee ee 
the particular kind of business which j sed le pee 
io Pol. VI (IV), 14, 1298 4 29, Kat epi 
Tovroy xpnparicew (of a’general assembly as opposed to a Bovdy or mpd= 
BovXot) rept dv av odror mpoBovdedcwow. Ib. c. 15, 1299 4 309, ev rais rovat- 


Fuls Snpwoxpariacs év ais 6 Ojos xpnyariCer mept mavrev (holds its assemblies 
and discusses everything). Also to the consultations of the law-courts, 
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> “ , \ \ a ; 
avTwv Swopicat Kata THv adnOeav, ov Sel KaTa TOV 
ta x ~ cr cod 
mapovTa Katpov CyTev Sia TO pHTE THs pnTopLKis 


Demosth. c. Timocr. p. 717, 26, mepi dv dv y@ 7d Sixacripiov, mddw xpnya- 
rifew: and again, v. 28, to the deliberations of the assembly. A®schin. 
c. Timarch. § 23, of the mpdedpor. Lastly, Demosth. de F. L. P- 430, 24, 
§ 317, applies it to the intrigues of individuals, odro: & oddév énavaarro 
idta xpnuarifortes. 

kara Thy GdyOevav...€upoverrépas Kal paddov ddnOwijs] of the scientific 
method which has ‘certainty’ or necessary truth for its aim and object, 
as opposed to the popular method of Dialectics and Rhetoric, which has 
no higher aim than Jrodadle opinion, mpés ddéav. Top. A 14, 105 8 30, 
mpos pev ody dirocodiay (true philosophy, science) kar’ ddjevay rept adrav 
mpayparevréor, diadextixas O€ mpos Sdéav. See references in Introd. p. 173, 
note 1. Add, Anal. Post. I 33, 88 4 30, ré & émuornrov Kal émiotjun Sia- 
héper tod Sogacrov xai dd&ns, dtu 1} pev emtoripn Kabddov Kat 8° dvay- 
kaiov, TO 8 dvayxaioy ovK évdéxerar adds exew «rAd. Eth. Nic. 1 4, 
I1I12 a 8, dvéd{opev a ov mavy iopev. On Sofa in general, see Waitz 
Comm. ad Org. p. 444. On éudpoveorépas, ‘more intelligent, wiser, more 
instructive ’, see above, note on c. 2 § 21 p. 50. 

dia 76 pjre...7oAA@ 8é...] Wolf and Ms A* have woAX@ re, which is of 
course the more regular and strictly grammatical usage. On the general 
question of the meaning and distinctions of kai, 6¢, and re, with and with- 
out the negative, see Hermann’s excellent dissertation in his Review of 
Elmsley’s Medea, on lines 4, 5. Porson, Elmsley, and their English fol- 
lowers were in the habit of laying down rigorous and inflexible rules 
of Greek grammar, which were supposed to admit of no exception ; any 
apparent violation of them was to be summarily emended: one of the 
great services rendered by Hermann to the study of the Greek language 
is the relaxation of these over exact rules, and the substitution of a 
rational and logical explanation of these differences of expression, and 
the analysis of their distinctions, for these often unwarranted alterations 
of the text. ‘Kal particula est coniunctiva’, says Hermann ; ‘re adiunc- 
tiva ; dé disiunctiva’. In the case of ovdé and pndé, ovre and pyre, when 
several things are subordinated to, and included under, one negative con- 
ception, the one or the other (6¢ or re) is used according as the writer had 
or had not any notion of a difference between them. If the things under 
the general negative conception are represented merely as subordinate 
and with no expression of difference or opposition between them, the 
adnexive re is employed, and the formula is ov...re...re, Or ov...0UTE...0UTE, 
and similarly with yy: on the other hand, if some difference between any 
of the subordinate members of the division is to be marked, re must 
be replaced by dé, and the formula will be ov...ovdé, or oddé...005€, OF ov... 
ovre...ovre...ovd¢, and so on for other similar cases. And the change of 
re into dé in the second clause of the sentence before us, represents the 
sudden occurrence to the writer’s mind of the thought that there is an 
important difference between the two things that are assigned as reasons 
for not introducing a regular scientific division into the treatment of 
Rhetoric (viz. its necessarily unscientific character, and the fact that its 
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evar TEXYNS aAN euppovertépas Kat paddov adn- 
Owis, moAN@ TE’ TAEw SeddTPaL Kal vUY avTH TwY 
oixeiwy Oewpnuatwv" SmEp yap Kal TpOTEpoy ElOnKOTES 
TUY KAVOMEV, adAnbés Eat, OTL 7 puTopiKy ovyKETal 
pev €k TE THS advaduTiKHs EMLOTHNS Kal THs TEPL TA 


o > \ 
10n ToduTIKhs, Omola 0 €aTl Ta meV TH OiadeKTIKY TA 
1 TodN@ Ge (see note). 
province has already been unduly extended by previous professors), which 
requires to be marked, and accordingly is marked by the change of the 
particle. This, however, is not the only irregularity in Aristotle’s sen- 
tence; for, evidently intending at the commencement to include both 
the subordinate members. under the original negative, he introduces in 
the second clause a positive conception ; contributing perhaps to enforce 

the distinction of the two, but in violation of grammatical accuracy. 

mrela Seddca...7év oixelwv Oewpnudrwr| ‘far more has been already 
assigned to it than its own proper subjects of inquiry’, refers doubtless 
to the sophistical professors of Rhetoric, his predecessors and contem- 
poraries ; who tmodvovra: vrd 76 oxjya THs woduriKAs, and lay claim to the 
whole extent of the field of Politics, Rhet.1 2,7. What this assumption of 
the Sophists implies is explained in Eth. Nic. X 10, 1181 @ 1, rd 8€ mode- 
Tika emayyéddovrar pev SiddoKew of codpioral, mparres F avrav ovdeis, ddr’ 
of moXurevopevor K.T.A., infr. v. 13, TOY b€ codioTay of emayyeAAopevor Alay 
gaivovrar méppw etvar tov SidaEa’ GAws yap oVdé moioy tu eotly 7 Tept moia 
icacw" ov yap ay thy adriy tH pyTopiKn ovde xeipw éridecay K.T.D. 

§ 5. ris dvadutikns émiotnpns| See note onc, I § II, p. 19, 7 dé mloris 
amoderéis éortt. 

dvautikas, opposed to Aoyxos (which is equivalent to dvadexriKds, 
Waltz on Anal” Post 32535, p35, Poste, u. S., p. 19), properly implies 
see Anal. Post. 1 22,84 a7 seq. It is there said to be exercised év rats 
drodeukrikais emorypacs...n pev yap dmddekis are trav dca vrdpxer Kal? 
aura Tois mpdypaow. On ‘Analytics’ comp. Trendel. £7. Log. Arist. p.47 sq. 
Waitz Comm. ad Anal. Pr. p. 366, 7. When Dialectics is here called an 
‘analytical’ science, either ‘analytical’ stands for ‘logical’ in general 
(which is Mr Poste’s view, 1. c.), or else it represents and includes me- 
thodical systematic reasoning of all kinds, which proceeds by way of 
‘analysis’, ‘resolving’ the objects of knowledge into their ultimate ele- 
ments, to discover their causes (Trendelenburg, l. c.); and the latter is 
the explanation that I should prefer. 

Tis wept ra {Oy modutixfs] Ethics being a department or branch of 
the “more general and comprehensive science of Politics, Eth. Nic. 1 1, 
1094 4 11, 9 pev ovv peOodos (4 HOtKy) Torry edierat, modiTiKH Tis oda: 
the end of both being the same, viz. human good, v. 6. Ib.°I 10, 1029 
6 29, and c. 13, init. Ib. X 10, 1180 4 31, popioy yap éddxee ris TONLTLKAS 
elvax. So that the two together make up the ‘ philosophy of humanity’, of 


man as an individual and in society, 7 wept rdavOpdmwa pirocodia, X 10, 
1181 3 16, 
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\ 5 - , (4 of \ \ 
66€ ‘Tots codiotixots Aoyous. dow 0 ay Tis H THY 
\ \ , Q Ie 3\ Ul “) ’ 
OiadexTikny | TavTHY py KaBamep av Suvapers GAA 
? y ca / , \ 
EmMlaTNMaAS TEaTAaL KaTaoKEVaCEW, ANoOETAL THY 
We 5) = f) / - / 
puvow avtwv apavioas TH peTaBalvely émioKevaCwy p. 14. 


§ 6. xaOdmep dv] On xaddmep ay (karackevdtor), see above, note on 
Il,5p.9. 

duvdpets] SC. Tov mopicat Aoyous, I 2, 7. On Rhetoric as a practical 
faculty, see Introd. pp. 14—19. 

It may be as well here to sum up the characteristics of Rhetoric which 
respectively entitle it to the name of ‘art’ and ‘faculty’. In so far as it is 
systematic, and follows a method—a logical method—and can look for- 
ward to results (implying a knowledge of causes and effects) in ersuading 
its hearers, it is an art; as a practical exercise, not admitting of absolute 
exactness, or universal conclusions, employing the propositions of all arts 
and sciences, and the axioms common to them all, only as probable and 
popular, and having itself no special subject-matter, taking opposite 
sides of the same question indifferently and arriving at opposite conclu- 
sions (so Alexander Aphrodisiensis), it is a Ovvapus, a faculty, capable of 
development and to be exercised in practice. 

peraBaivey] See on I 2, 20. Vater (who seems to have misunderstood 
the passage), without reason or authority, would omit the words r@ pera- 
Baivev, as not properly applicable to the context dddd py povoy oyor. 
And his view is so far supported by the Paraphrast, who also rejects 
them. Brandis, u.s. p. 46. No one but himself, however, would prefer 
to connect els emuorjpas with émioxevafoy rather than peraBaiveer—a much 
more natural construction, though this often is certainly admissible—and 
secondly, the two words, though not absolutely necessary to the sense, 
are at least in perfect accordance with it when the passage is properly 
interpreted. ‘In proportion as...he will be unconsciously, unintention- 
ally, effacing their real nature by passing over, in his attempt to recon- 
struct them (alter their formation or system), into sciences of definite 
special subjects, instead of those (émtorjpas) which deal with mere words’, 
i.e. znstead of confining himself to these latter. This is in fact a case 
of that very common violation of an ordinary grammatical rule which is 
called the ‘figure’, (edna! (a mere carelessness of expression dignified by 


1 Of this so-called ‘figure’, ¢efyua, the illicit conjunction of the two hetero- 
geneous notions or expressions under one vizczlum, there are in fact two varieties, 
explained and abundantly illustrated from the works of Tacitus by Botticher in 
his Lex. Tacit., Proleg. de Stili Taciti brevitate, p. LXXVIII sq., ovddAnYes 
and febyua proper. ‘The figure in general is thus described, ‘ qua aut genere aut 
personis aut alio quo modo diversa uno eodemque constructionis genere comfpre- 
henduntur’; but as I have failed to enter into the distinction which Bétticher 
makes between the two varieties I will substitute my own explanation of the 
difference. In ovAd\nyus the two terms are united in one construction with a 
third, to which one is referred /tera/ly, the other metaphorically, or at all events 
in different senses. This appears in the instances given, as dissimulationem nox 
et lascivia exemerat: nocte ac laetitia incaluisse: praeda famaque oniustt: mixti 
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, Ca , > \ 

eis €mloTHmas ViroKEsevwy TivwV meayHaTwY, aa 
€ 9) ef LY / / 2 

7 Mn povov Aoywv. Gpuws 0 doa po Epyou pev EoTL 


that name), ‘a figure of speech’, as it is briefly expressed in Liddell and 
Scott’s Lexicon, ‘ wherein two subjects ave used jointly with the same pre- 
dicate, which strictly belongs only to one, as in Il. A 533, where €8y must 
be supplied with Zevs.’ So Herod. I 90, xpyord épya kal emea movcer, 
where of course Aéyew is required with érea. Under this head comes the 
case before us, where to complete the intended sense we must supply 
GANG pt) pdvov (not TG peraBaiver, but rH emioxevdtew émiorjpas) Aoyov. 


émurkevdtew, ‘to re-construct or re-constitute’, is opposed to - 

: ne 

okevud é latter is ‘to ay down (kara), settle or establish a system’ ; 
the former, ‘to construct anew or afresh, to renew’. emi, from the pri- 
d irec 


mary sense of direction to, 7 place, passes into a secondary one - 
tion or succession 2 ¢ime, ‘ aS i 


it takes the meaning of 


repetition, as anew, afresh, re- (in comp.), and of development in the way 
of growth, as in émiSiSdvar ‘to augment or grow”. Hence émoxevdgew is 
properly to ‘refit’, ‘renew’, ‘repair’, ‘restore’, as walls, ships, bridges, 
roads (Thucyd., Xenoph., Demosth., see the Lexx.), and thence trans- 
ferred to ‘reconstruction’ of a science or study. A similar sense of ei 
appears in the verbs, ére:reiv ‘ to say after, or add the words’, émayeipeww 
‘to collect after or in addition’, émipavOdvew, émaxodovdeiv, eravOeiv, émi- 
Buwiy (to live after, outlive), émavabedcOa (Xen. Cyr. V. 4, 11, to look at 
repeatedly, over and over again), éravayapeiy ibid., émavevar, émavépxer Oar, 
émavopOovv. Rost. u. Palm, Lex. Art. emi, p. 1046 a. 

§ 7. dca mp epyou pev ears Stedeiv, ere O” drodeimer oxeyv] Another case 
of grammatical irregularity and of the ‘figure’ Cedypa. 6oa in the first 
clause is the accus. after dveAeiy: in the second it must be vefeated, as 
the nomin. to dzoNelmer—On po epyov, see supr. c. I § 10 p. 17. 


copiis et laetitia, To these I will venture to add from a modern English writer 
the case of Miss Bolo in Pickwick, who after her defeat at whist in the Bath 
Assembly Rooms retires ‘zz a flood of tears amd a sedan chair’; to which Eur. 
Hel. 182, avyaiow év rats ypvodas ev re Sdvaxos Epveow, is an exact parallel. 
In ge0yua proper, this third term will not apply in axzy sense to both of the others, 
and some other word or phrase must necessarily be sawpplied to complete the 
sense; as in the passage of Herodotus quoted above, and in the text of Aristotle. 
Add to the examples collected from Tacitus by Bétticher, Hor. Od. m1 4s-1T5 
ludo fatigatumque somno. Liv. Xxvil 46 sub fin. fessi sumno ac vigiliis (fesst 
vigiits ac propterea somnc graves). Hom. Il. K 98, xaudrw ddnxdres 73e Kal 
imvy. Soph, Oed. R. 271, Electr. 72, 435, 6. Eur. Hetacl. 312 Elms. ad loc., 
839, 1040. Dem. de F. L. § 93, m)...€are, d\N ws «7A. Dorvill. ad Charit. p. 
394, seq. and Matth. Gr. Gr. 634, Obs. 3, supply examples. Ernesti, in Lex. Techn. 
Gr. s.v., thus defines febypa: in gua figura unum ad verbum plures sententiae refe- 
runtur, quarum unaguaeque desideraret illud, si sola poneretur. This use of the 
figure he has not illustrated. It seems to represent something quite different 
from the other; but what? The ¢edyua in fact is a kind of grammatical bracket, 
under which two heterogeneous expressions are improperly included. Another 
well-known example of this figure is the truly Irish epitaph on Boyle the Phi- 


pened ‘He was the father of Chemistry, and grand-uncle of the Earl of 
ork.’ 
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~ / , t a ~ 
OueAeiv, Ett © UVaroAElreE oKely TH TWoALTIKH émt- 
‘ ‘ 
/ of \ “~ 
TTHMN, ELTWMEV KL VUV. 
} \ U \ ec y , 4 
ayedov yap, mept wy BovrAevovTa mayTes Kat 
Nien ts € 
Wept a ayopevovaw o. ouvuBovAevovTeEs, Ta MéeyioTa 
7 / \ \ af ol 
Tuyxaver mwevTe Tov apiOuoyv ovTa: Tatta 8 écrit} 
, , \ 4 
Tepl TE TOPWY, Kal TOAEMOU Kal ElpyvYs, ETL OE meEpl 
rt lo , \ coal / 
guAakns THS Kwpas, Kal TwY Eeloaryouevwy Kal éEayo- 
ty \ \ , / 
8 Mevwv, Kal TWEept vouoleTias. WoTE TEP. MeV TOPwY 
\ i , , \ 
Tov méANovTA cuUBovrAevoew Séor av Tas mpoTddous 
a r 207 , , : a 
THS TONEWS Eleva TLVES Kal TOOQaL, Orws elTe Tl 
2 ~ af és a 
mapanreimeTar ToocTEOy Kal et Tis EXaTTWV avEnOn, 
é 
? \ \ ~*~ a e , ry 4 
ETL O€ Tas OaTravas THS TOANEWS aTAaCaS, Orrws el Tl 
/ > ~ \ a] / 2 / 4 
meplepyos apapeOy Kal et Tis petCwv EXaTTWY Yévn- 
> \ U \ \ € ‘4 
Tal Ou yap JMOVOV Tpos TA UTTAPXOVTA TpooTt- 
oxedov yap, Tept ov Bovrevovrat maytes k.7.A.] The unaccountable difference 
between the list here given of the principal subjects of Politics with which 
the deliberative or public speaker will have to deal, viz. (1) mopou, supplies, 
ways and means, revenue, finance ; (2) war and peace (possibly including 
alliances) ; (3) the defence of the country ; (4) exports and imports (com- 
merce, trade) ; and (5) legislation ; with that which is found in Polit. v1‘1v), 
4, has been already pointed out inthe Introd. p.176. In the corresponding 
chapter of the Rhet. ad Alex. 2 (3 Oxf.) § 2, we have seven such subjects 
enumerated : religion, zept iepady ; legislation, rept voper, (vopeov cvppepdovrav 
Oéceis, Dem. de Cor. § 309, in a parallel passage); the constitution of the 
state (mept rhs moAutiKhs Karaokevys); alliances and commercial treaties 
(cvpBoraiwv) with foreign nations; war; peace; and revenue (epi mopov 
Xpnparav). 

In Xenophon, Memor. III 6, a conversation is reported between So- 
crates and Glaucon, whom the former cross-examines on the subject of his 
political knowledge, with the view of shewing him that he is not yet ripe 
for a statesman. The principal objects of a statesman’s care there enume- 
rated are, the mpdaodo., Aristotle’s ropor, the revenue: the state expenses, 
with the view of reducing them, ra dvaddpara: war, and the means of 
carrying it on : the enemy’s forces, naval and military, and your own: the 
defence of the country, 7 vAaky ris xdpas: mines, and the supply of 
silver (this is from the Athendan point of view): and the supply of corn 
and other food. These details, and in the same order, are all, with the 
exception of the mines in Aristotle, and the legislation in Xenophon, 
enumerated by Aristotle in the following sections, 8—11, so that Gaisford 
may possibly be right in his suspicion, ‘respexit fortasse Aristoteles 
Xenophontis Mem. III 6.’ 


§ 8. daipeOn] ‘it may be reduced, curtailed, retrenched’, 
mpos Ta Umdpxovra mpooribevres k.t.A.] Not of course=mpos tois vmdp~ 
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fi \ ‘ > io 
Oévtes mNOUTIWTEPOL yivovTat, ad\Aa Kat aPaipovvTeEs 
n lo > / > ix \ 
trav Saravypatwv. TavTa 0 ov povoy eK TNS TEPL 
2 > / - ’ > = 
ra idia éureipias evdexeTat Tuvopav, ANN avayKatov 
r ~ » € U € \ ed 
kal TwV Tapa Tots aAAOLS EvPNMEVWY LoTOPLKOV ELVAaL 
\ \ \ / / \ be rE 
mpos THhv TEpt TOUTWY GULPoUAHY. TeEpL OE ToAEMOU 
> , y ~~ if € / 
Kal eipyvns THY SvVapLy EloEVaL THS TOAEWS, OTOTN TE 


xovow, ‘by adding to present resources’, but ‘with reference to them ”, as 
mpos rovro cupmapadapPdver, and oupmapadapBavover mpos Tavra, SUPT. C- 3, 
§ 5. ‘For not only zz respect of their existing resources do they become 
wealthier by adding to them (mpooriévres avrois)’. 

Ne Lap one’s own personal experience’. 
ra (ia are the facts which have come under one’s own personal observa- 
ffon, I-e. the resources of our own country, and the system followed and 
imethods adopted in providing, maintaining, and augmenting them, at 
home ; not these alone are to be ‘inquired into’, ioropixdy eva, by the 
statesman and public speaker, but also the ‘inventions’, the practices and 
policy of other nations in regard of these same matters. 

avvopay] ‘to take a comprehensive view’, ‘to look at ¢ogether’, for the 
purpose of comparison. See note on cuvdyew, c. 2 § 13 p. 41. 

ioropixov] The termination -cces corresponds to the English -ive, and 
denotes a capacity~for,-or-téndency t0:—aomrixos productive, aicOnrixés 
sensitive, Sexrixds receptive, mpaktixds active, evperixds inventive, drodesk- 
tiuxos demonstrative, and so on: though in some cases there is no cor- 
fesponding English word actually in use. According to this analogy 
igropikos_is ‘inquisitive ’, qualified and disposed to-tmquire into things 
in general. 

When Herodotus at the opening of his work uses the term icropin, he 

eans no more than the ‘inquiries’ or ‘researches’ which he is now col- 
fSstng into 2 Continuous narrative (Comp. § 13, ai mep) ras mpagets 
icropiat and the note there.) It is not till we come to Polybius that the 
word assumes its modern, signification, 2 scignulc Nistoraeamuarcmale 


work that can be employed in education, Hist. 1 1, 2. It is xow defined, 
and distinguished trom other departments of study by the addition of 
mpaypartxy, I 2,8, the study of human actions and affairs. Its scientific 
character, which entitles it to the epithet ‘demonstrative’, icropia dmo- 
Seuxrexy, 11 37, 3, amod. Supynows, IV 40, 1, is derived from its method of 
tracing causes and motives of actions: icropias yap éav adéAn tis 7d dud 
ti, kal mas, Kat Tivos xdpw émpdxOn, Kal ro mpaybev morepa evAoyov eoxe 
TO Téhos, TO KaTaAeuTopevoy aris dydricpa pev paOnua S€ od ylyverar’ Kai 
mapavtika pev reper, mpos Sé€ TO peAdov ovdev Ghedet rd mapdmrar. 

But it is only the term, not the thing, that is new in Polybius’ time. 
Thucydides’ History, though not so called, (Thucydides is called a bvy- 
ypaevs, see Poppo on I, I, 2,) is at least as scientific in all essential points 
as that of Polybius, or indeed any other. 

On the distinction of Aoyios, Aoyorouds, and ioropixos, see some good 
observations in Dahlmann’s Life of Herod. c. 6 § 2. 
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UTapKXel On Kal moony évdexeTat vrapEat, Kal Tole 


§ 9. vmapEa, dpxetv, Anonymus, ap. Brandis, u. s., p. 44. 

The verbs vmdpxew, eiva, yiyverOa, stand to one another in the rela- 
tion of past, present, amt future; to be already in existence, to be (simple 
and absolute being, independent of time), and to become, to come into 
being from a state (if that be possible) of non-being. The aortst infin 
gives vmap£a here a future sense, ‘to become or to be made’, which does 
not naturally, ex v7 verbz, belong tg it. Hermann, in one of those notes 
aN a eee upon the niceties of Greek grammar 
(on Ajax 1061 subsequently referred to without further discussion in ‘the 
treatise de Part. dy IV, 2, Opuscula, Vol. Iv), contends against Elmsley 
(who had condemned as a solecism this use of the aorist infin. without dy, 
after verbs such as Soxeiv, vopifew, olerOar, hava, edmifew, mpoodoxay, in 
reference to future time) in support of the usage; and distinguishes 
three modes of expression in which futurity is conveyed by the infini- 
tive : first, the simple future inf. as Soxeiv meceiobat, which conveys directly 
thé simple and absolute notion of futurity, without modification or quali- 
fitatiom;-second, the infin., aorist or present, with dv, mlmrew dv, receiv 
dv, Which indicates a merely conditional futurity, might or would fall, 


under certain circumstances or conditions ; and thirdly, the present or 
aodrist inf. without dv, wimrew, or meceiv, which, corresponding to the 


indefinite (in point of timé) present and Aorist, wimre: and émece, denote 
Simply the possibility or likeliiood of the object falling at some uncertain 
ee pee Te distaciide, bette te oreccanee 
dorist imtimitive is this : “Praesentis autem et aoristi infinitivis, sive accedat 
dv sive non, ita utuntur, ut aoristus rei transeunti, praesens duranti adhi- 
beatur.’ 

Without disputing the truth of this, it is yet possible to explain the 
difference otherwise. Permanence (‘duranti’) does not seem to me to be 
in any way connected with the conception of present time, though the 
perfect often is; as when we say ‘this Aas deex’ up to the present time, 
we often imply our belief in its continuance; and I should rather 
explain the present infin. in these cases as expressing the mere fact 
of the existence of the thing named, or the abstract notion of it. 
The present tense, as it is called, I act, I do, to act, to do, is in reality 
independent of time: the time present is, I am acting, I am doing; and 
the present infin. ‘to do’ is the naked conception of ‘doing’ without 
any connotation of time (so the fresent infinit. with the definite article 
stands for a substantive; ro etvac is the mere notion of being). The 
aorist infin. again may derive its notion of futurity and likelihood, 
either, as Hermann thinks, from the indefiniteness expressed by the 
tense, or, in other cases, from the connotation of hadzt, implying Za- 
bility, which is also one of its acquired senses. The broad distinction 
will be, Soxé meceicOa, ‘I think it w7// fall’, at some future time, and 
nothing more : d0x6 mimrew or meceiv av, ‘I think it could, would, or might 
fall’, under certain conditions; Sox«d mimrew, ‘I think the notion of falling 
belongs to it’, ‘I think it may fall’; that is, that it is “adle, or Mkely, to 
fall, caducum esse: and Sox meceiv, implying also the liability or like- 
lihood of the preceding, is distinguished from it (according to Hermann) by 
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TIS i TE Umdpxouad éoTt Kal iH TIS evdexerat Tpoa= 
yever dar, & éte Oe mroheMous Tivas Kal 7ws TEMONEMINKEY: 
ov povoy O€ THs oiKElas qoAews GAA Kal TWY OMOpwy 
TavTa avayKaiov eldeval. 4 Kal 7pOs ous émridofov 
ae d7rws TpOs pev TOUS Kpetr-rous eipnvevnTat, 
70s d€ TOUS fir Tous ér avTots a TO ei oe: Kal 
Tas SuVvapels, TOTEPOV Gporat | dvopoia = eorre yap 


representing the act or event as transient and not permanent. But such 
a distinction as this last, though it be intelligible, is at least untrans- 
latable ; as in such a case as voeis Spica (Soph. Phil. 918), ‘what dost 
thou intend to do’, where the expression of the liability must needs be 
omitted, and still more the transient nature of the proposed act. But we 
can hardly suppose that any distinction can be seriously intended when 
Sophocles writes voeis Spacac: and then, three lines afterwards, v. 921, 
dpav voeis. The choice between the two seems to be dictated rather by 
convenience than by any other motive. 

With regard to the distinction of the present and aorist infin., it may 
be observed, that we are often obliged, as the practice of translation 
shews, to disregard whatever difference there may be conceived to be 
between them, as either inappreciable or at all events inexpressible, and 
to render them by the same English words. Take, for example, the ordi- 
nary phrase dei AaBeiv (it occurs, for instance, II 8,12). Itis quite certain 
that in this case past time is not directly signified ; though it may possibly 
be included as an accessory in the notion of it in the way of an addition 
to the abstract conception of ‘taking up, acquiring ’—as representing the 
previous formation of the opinion, which has been ¢aken up before. 
But at all events no one would think of ¢rans/ating 8¢i AaBeiv in any other 
form than that of the simple verb ‘ to assume or suppose’. 

q ts evdéxera] évdéxyecOa is here used, as is customary with other 
writers, as a personal verb ; Aristotle generally employs it as an imper- 
sonal. Comp. note onc, 2, 14. 

#} kal ots émiSoov] ‘or indeed of those with whom war may be ex- 
pected’. Supply for the sense, # kai (Set eiSévar rhv Sivapw rovrer) mpos 
ovs éridogoy (jyiv or jas) wodepeiv. érido€os, ‘subject to, liable to expecta- 
tion’, emi Jenes, note on I 1, 7, éml rots xpivovor. Similarly émridiKcos, sub- 
ject to a din, émigjpsos infr. I 14, 7, IL 23, 21, émairws liable to blame, 
emdé.os, emxivduvos, emiOavaros (Demosth.), émixdnpos, emurparés (liable to 
trip) Pol. 11 5, émipaxos, ériBaros, éridpopos. This notion is more directly 
expressed by v7é in composition, vmrob.Kos, Umevbuvos, &c. 

eipnvevnrat| elpnveverr, though used as a neuter in Plat. Theaet. 180 B, 
and in other authors, is properly transitive, ‘to bring into a state of 
peace, pacificate, or reconcile’ contending parties, and hence employed 
here as a passive. 

er avrois] Note on I 1, 7 p. 10; and on 1 1, 12 p. 22, &v adrév: 1 7 35 
7 avT@ kal amdds, and note there) oe 


kal tas Suvduers| (rdv opdpwv dvaykaioy eiSévat) TOTEpov Gmora } dyvd- 


P. 1360. 
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Kal TaUTN mNéoveTeiy 1} EXMaTTOUGOa. dvayKaiov Sé 
kal wpos TavTa ju} povoy Tous oikelovs moNeuous 
TeBewpnkévat dANA Kal ToUs THY GAAWY, THs dToOBal- 
vovow* a0 yap TaV Opolwy Ta buowa yiyverOat 

10 wépuxev. Ere O€ wept cbuAakns Tis xXWpas un AavOd- 
vey ws uraTTeTa, dAdAa Kal TO TAOS Eidévat 
THs puAakis Kal TO Eidos Kal TOUS TOTOUS TAY gvuAa- 
KTnpiwv (rovTo 8 addvvarov py Euretpov bvta Tips p. 15. 
xWpas), tv eit’ éXNaTTw 7 pvrakn mpoareOyn Kai et 
Tis qTeEplepyos apaipeOy Kai Tovs émitndeiovs Tomous 


povat (eit rais oixetais). This rule is well illustrated by Archidamus’ com- 
parative estimate of the Athenian and Lacedaemonian forces preparatory 
to engaging in the war, Thuc. I 80, 3. 

mAeoverteiv 7) ekarrovaba| properly contrasted. mA¢ov # fdarrov zyew, 
‘to have too much or too little’, ‘more or less than your due’. So in 
Thucyd. 1 77, edaccovcba and mreovexreicbar (the irregular passive of 
m\eovexreiv) represent the same notion, ‘to come by the worse, or to be 
overreached’. And so here, ‘for in this point also we may be at an ad- 
vantage or disadvantage’, 

amo yap Tov opotwy x.r.A.] ‘for similar circumstances are naturally fol- 
lowed by, or naturally give rise to, similar results’. 

§ 10. i elr edarray] (eorly 7 pvdaky), 7 vA. mpooreb7, or perhaps 
rather, etr é\Adrrav (eoriv) 7 pudakz, (avn) mpoareby. 

mepiepyos] is properly said of one ‘who troubles himself over much’ 
(wepi), either about his own affairs, or those of others; (these two signi- 


fications will be found illustrated in the Lexicons). Hence it acquires 
Comp. Plat.” Polit. 286 c, 


the general sense of ‘superfluity’, as here. 
smeprepyateran (nTav Ta Te 


mepiepya réyev, and Apol. 19 B, Sexpdrns.. 

ind yijs kal ra érrovpaua (of an idle curiosity). Dem.? Phil. & 150, 24, e& 
dv épyatn Kai mepvepyatn rovs eoxdrovs ovras Kwddvous. Ib. 143, 17, mepi- 
epyov Kal paratoy avddwpa, and elsewhere in Dem. and the other orators. 
Arist. Eccles. 220, ef pn re kawvov Gddo meptecpyagero. See also in Jd. ad 
Fragm. Com. Graec. Meineke, Vol. v. Pt. 2. 

Kal rods émirndelovs Tomous Thpdot paddov] Translate the whole passage, 
‘in order that whether the defence (defensive preparation) be too little, 
addition be made to it, or if superfluous, it be retrenched, and their atten- 
tion be rather directed to the watching or guarding (fortification) of 
favourable positions’. émurndelous Tomovus are places favourable, defensible, 
suitable to the purpose for which they were intended, viz. for protecting 
the country. Thuc. II 20, 6 xapos émirnderos ehaivero evotpatomededoat: 
Herod. 1X 2, yapos émirndedrepos evorparomedever Oa: VI 102, emitndedtartoy 
xeptov évurmetoa, always apparently of a ‘favourable’ position, and this 
seems to be here the natural, as it is the usual, sense of émirndecos and of 
the passage in general. And so Victorius, ‘et ut relictis parum opportunis 

5—2 
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Il Tnpao padAov. ert O€ meEpt TPOPNSs Toon coma 
ikavn Th moet Kal Trola 4 avTOU TE yeyvoqser Kat 
eloaryry mos, kat Tivwy T° eGaywrns Séovrat kal Tivwy 
cicaywyns, iva mpos TovTous Kal cvvOnkat Kal oup- 
Boral yiyvwvta mpos dvo yap SiapuAartew avay- 
Kaiov dveykAntous ToUs ToANLTas, Tpos TE TOUS KpELT- 

12 Tous Kal 70s Tos eis TavTa ypnoipous. eis 0 
dopddcay dravra pev ta’Ta dvayKaiov dvvacGat 
Oewpeiv, ove éXayiorov dé epi vouobecias erate 


locis magis idoneos tueantur.’ (There is another possible—but I think 
not probable—interpretation of émirndelovs tomous, viz. loca commoda or 
opportuna, suitable or convenient Zo the enemy, easy of access, readily 
assailable: rypeiv, as before, being to guard or defend.) 

§ II. mpds rovrous] i.e. map’ ois éatsv oy Scovrat: those that are capa- 
ble of providing them with that they want. 

cvvOjKat kai cupBoAai] On cvpBoraa and ovvadAaypara see above, note 
Ol Lol, 10) Dal 0: 
usually of a public nature, between two states, but also all private con- 
tracts, covenants, and bargains; see Rhet. I 15, 20—23, mept cuvOnkov. 
GvpBoka—here called evpBordai, apparently a draé Neydpevov in this sense; 
in Pol. 111 9, 1280 @ 38, ovvOjKat and ovp Boda are contrasted—are techni- 
cally confined by the grammarians to a particular and special kind of con- 
tract, international commercial treaties, Meier ii. Sch6mann, AZt. Process, 
p- 494, note 49. In the passage referred to, cvpBoda first occurs appa- 
rently in its proper sense, mavres ois €ort oUpBoda mpos GAAnAovs: and then, 
as distinguished from ovv@jxa, which here stand for commercial treaties 
in general, owOjkat wept Tay eloaywyipev, seems to be applied to those 
special and subordinate articles of commercial contracts which made pro- 
visions against the infijction of mutual damage a and wrong, or established 
x system of compensation which protected the contracting parties against 
mutual injury, cvpBoda mepi rov py adie. In the usual sense, Pol. 111 1, 
1275 29, rovTo yap vmapxer kal Tois dro cvpBddov Kotywvovcw, ‘even the 
members of different states who are connected by international com- 
mercial treaties have reciprocal legal rights, so that it cannot be his 
which constitutes a citizen’. In Thuc.177, the EvpBddaeae pds rods Evp- 
paxous Oixae denote the actions at law which arise out of these EvpBoda. 
Dem. c. Mid. 570, ra cipBora ovyxéov. See Buttm.’s Jnd,, s. v. 

mpos dvo yap SvadvAarrew x.r.d.| ‘for there are two classes of persons 
between whom and the citizens it is necessary that irreproachable conduct 
or behaviour, or a thoroughly good understanding, should be steadily, 
persistently (bcd, thoroughly, throughout), maintained ’. 


§ 12. mept vonobecias émaiev] ‘to understand the subject of legis- 
lation’. 


In this section occur several points in common between the Rhetoric 
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Ev yap Tols vouots EoTly 4 GwTNPla THS TOEWS, WOT 
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d€ TO UT oikElwy POciper Oat, STi Ew THs BerATioTHs 
/ € A a 
ToAtTElas at aAAaL TaTat Kal dyiéuevae Kal ériTeEl- 


and Politics, which, though they may not be direct references from one to 
the other, yet serve to illustrate the relation between them. They are 
noticed by Brandis, in Schneidewin’s Phzlologus, u. s. p. 33. I will com- 
pare them in the order in which they stand. ; 

ev yap Tots vopas early 7 owrnpia THs mOAews] On legislation comp.1 1, 7- 
That the laws ought to be supreme in a state, and not any one or several, 
or the entire body of citizens, is argued and concluded in Polit. 11 15, 
1286 a7 seq. and again c. 16, 12874 18, rov dpa vouov dpyew aiperdrepoyv 
padAov 7 Tay modutay eva Tiva k.r.X. The different forms of constitutions, 
and what is salutary and conservative or destructive of each of them, are 
treated, for instance, in Pol. 111 6, and VIII (v) 1 et seq. And not only is 
the substance of the next sentence, Aéyw € ro vd oixelov POeiperOat k.T.r., 
found in the discussions of the Politics vill (Vv) 1, but the very same me- 
taphor, from the tightening and relaxation of the strings of the lyre, is 
employed there, 1301 417, as here; and in c..9, 1309 4 18, the same illustra- 
tion, derived from the flat and aquiline nose, is used to represent the 
excessive exaggeration and intensification, or depression and relaxation 
of the constitution, as of the feature, which altogether effaces its true 
character. 

dvicwevat kal éemiretvopevat] This metaphor from the screwing up or 
relaxation of the strings of the lyre, producing a difference of musical 
pitch or tone, which it raises or lowers, is a very favourite one both with 
Plato and Aristotle, and is used to represent, as I have already said, 
exaggeration or intensification on the one hand, (exactly as we speak of 
‘screwing up our courage’ JJacbeth 1 7, 60), and depression or relaxation 
on the other. If for example the nose is lowered or depressed to excess 
in the way of flatness as a snub-nose, or exaggerated in the other direc- 
tion to excessive sharpness and prominence as an aquiline nose, it ends 
by losing the character of a nose altogether, and is either altogether 
effaced or becomes a beak: and so with the constitutions of states. 

Td Ur olkelwy PbeiperOa therefore means that forms of government are 
destroyed or change their character by the exaggeration or relaxation of 
their own proper and peculiar institutions, and it is in the ‘mean’ state 
alone between these two excesses that the constitution can be said to 
maintain its true character. For instance the dpos, definition or principle, 
of a democracy is equality; if this be intensified or exaggerated, or car- 
ried to excess, if the thing be logically carried out, and everybody actu- 
ally becomes equal, the government degenerates into mob-rule or anarchy 
and thus loses its true democratic character; if it be relaxed and the 
equality diminished, the democratic principle and its institutions become 
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vopevar POelpovTat, oiov Snuoxpatia ov povov aviemevn 
dobevestépa yiverar ore Téros ij£e eis dALYAPXIAY, 
ddd Kal émitewouevn opddpa, waomep Kal 1 Ypv- 
moTns Kal 4 omoTns ov povoy dveueva EOXETAL €is 
Td pécov, dd\XAA Kal cpddpa ypuTa ywdpeva 7H ola 
ovtw Siatiberar wate pnde puKTHpa doKelv eival. 
yproipmov 8€ pds Tas vouobecias TO py pdvoy erate 
13 tis moduTela cumpeper ex THY mapedndvOoTwY Oew- 
pourTt, ad\Aa@ Kal Tas Tapa Tois dAXols Eldeval, at 


so enfeebled, that the inequalities increase until at last it becomes an 
oligarchy, dvepévn doOeveorépa yiverar date TéAos HEE eis dAvyapxiay. 

Plat. Lys. 209 B, Rep. IV 441 E, rd pev émireivovoa xai tpépovaa...rd dé 
dvcica mapapvOoupévn, VI 498 B, émureivew Ta éxeivns yupvaora, III 412 A, 
émtrewouéva kal dvepévo, ib. 410 D, paddov & émitradev rod Séovros oxAnpdv 
re Kal yademov yiyvour dv...~Gddov dvebévros avtod padakdrepoy K.T.A. 
Phaedo 98 C, oia émireiverOa kai dvierOa, 86 C, 94 C and elsewhere. 

This was transmitted by the master to his disciple. In Aristotle it 
occurs, Pol. vIII (V) 1, 1301 4 16, 7} iva emirabdow 7) dveOdow. Ib. c. 8, 
1308 4 2, ra Tuysnpara emireivew 7 avevat, cay pev VrepBaddy emureivovras...eav 
dé éAAeimn devas, ib. c. 9, 1309 6 18, u. s., VII (VI) 6, 1320 4 30, VI (IV) 6, 
1293 @ 26 and 30 vmepreivew, Eth. Nic. VI 1, 1138 4 23, ore tis oKomos 
mpos ov amoBAerav 6 Tov Aoyov exav émireiver Kai avinow. In Pol. V (VIII) 7 
1341 6 ult., he says of music as a ‘relaxation’ mpds diaywyyy, that it is 
mpos Gveciv Te kat mpos THY THs cuvTovias (overstraining or exertion) dva- 
mavowv. Comp. Pol. VI (IV) 3, ult. dppovias cvvroverépas and dvewmeévas ; 
whence eyrovos (ztense), atvrovos, avetpevos, avetmevws, are applied, the 
two first to dvaced nerves, vigorous exertion or character; the latter to 
relaxation or dissoluteness of life and manners, or to slackness, laxity, 
and effeminacy. In Pol. Iv (vI1) 17, 1336 @ 30, it is said that children’s 
sports should be neither émumovovs nor dvemevas; and c. 4, 1326 @ 26, 
that no well-constituted state should be dvewévny, uncontrolled, slack, 
loose, relaxed, i. e. allowed to run to excess, in its numbers. Eth, Nic. 
II 4 sub. init. dpyOjvar opodpads 4} dvemévas, ib. 111 7, 1114 a 5, dvewpe- 
vos (jv, open, easy, Careless, dissolute life. Comp. Thuc. I 6, II 39 dve.- 
pévy Th cairn, dvetévas Siartopevor. The corresponding Latin terms are 
intendere and remtttere, Cic. Orat. § 59, Quint. X 3, 24, doubtless bor- 
rowed from the Greek. 


ovr duariferar Sore x.t-d.] ‘it assumes such a condition or shape 
that it seems to be no nose at all’. 


§ 13. €« rév mapeAnrvOdrav Oewpodvrs] ‘by studying out of’, ice. 
‘drawing conclisiohe-or danap Cbscane from the study of the past’, 
GAG kal ras mapa rots dAdo x.t-A.] Aristotle had already pro- 
bably, when this was written, supplied the deliberative orators of his 


time with the means of acquainting themselves with this branch of poli- 
tical study, by his work called Modcreta, a collection of the constitutions 
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Totat Tots qolois dpudTTovow. ware SHAov OTL 
pos Mev THY vouobETiav ai Ths yijs meptooor Ypnotuor 
(evrevOev yap NaBeiv ott Tos Tav eOvav VO|LOUS), 
oa \ ‘ } \ \ rx ; \ \ c A \ \ 

pos € TAS TOALTIKAS ouuBouvras al TWYV Wel Tas 
of 158 states existing at that period, and serving apparently as an appen- 
dix to the extant Politics. It is included in the lists both of Diogenes, 
V 27, and of the Axonymus in Buhle, Arist. Vol. 1 p. 65. Diogenes’ title, 
which is more descriptive than the other, runs thus: ToNcretar mé\eov 
dvoiv Seovoaw €fjxovra kal éxardy, Kai idia Sywoxparical, ddvyapyikal, dpirro- 
kpatikai, kat Tupavixai. The extant fragments of this work are collected 
in Rose’s Arist. Pseudepigraphus, Pt. 2, p. 391—537 (this collection is 
much more complete than that of Neumann, which is printed in the 
Oxf. ed. of Bekker’s text, Vol. x p. 234, as an appendix to the Politics). 
The latest results of the researches on this subject are given by Heitz, 
Verlor. Schrift. Arist. p. 230, seq. 

ai tHs_yns tepiodo.] ‘Travels round the world’, ‘survey of the 

eart These were books of Geography physical and descriptive, con- 
tannins not only an account of the relative position of cities and coun- 
tries, but also observations upon the manners and customs of the inha- 
Bitants, Hence they are recommended to. to the study of thé Politician. 
These were founded either upon personal observation, or upon the 
reports of travellers; whence the name zepiodo.. Ar. Meteor. I 13, 13, 
djrov & earl rovto Oewpevais ras rhs ys mepiddous* tavras ‘yap éx Tov TmuvOa- 
vera map’ ExdoTay ovTwas avéypaway, dowv py TvpBEBnkev avromras yever Oat 
Tovs Aéyovras (quoted by NOTES) For a similar reason books of | oe 
same kind were called mwepimio, ‘ circumnavigations or nautical surveys is’, 
as those of Scylax, ‘Hanno, &c. or mepmynoess. (Avovdouos 6 0 MEpinynTns. 
Avodwpos 6 mepunyntns, Athen. XIII 591 E. Tod€uwv 6 mepiny., ib. 1X 372 A, 
XXI 552.) One of the earliest and best known of them was_that_of 
Hecatacus, referred _to by Herodotus, IV 36 yeAd dé opewy Tijs mepiddous 
ypavravras mo\\ovs 19n.. .of "Qxeavdy Te pedvta ypapovor mrépiE Thy yiv eovoay 
kukAdorepéa ws dd Tépvov, Kal Ty Acinv th Evpoémy movedbvras tony. In 
V 49 the term is applied to Aristagoras of Miletus’ famous map, (by 
Strabo assigned to Anaximander), mivaxa év r@ yijs dmaons mepiodos everér- 
pyro, kal Oddacod Te aca, Kal worapol mdvres. From the hints in Herod. 
Iv. 36, Ar. Meteor. II 5, 81d Kal yeAoiws ypadovar viv ras mepiodous Tis yijs* 
x.t.A. (where the author proceeds to say, following Herodotus, that the cir- 
cular shape of the earth assigned to it by these writers is impossible), and 
from Pol. 11 3, 1262 @ 12, sub fin., the general nature of the contents of these 
works may be gathered. Eudoxus, the mathematician and astronomer, 

f Cnidos, was the author of one of these works, referred to by Athen. VIL 
288 C, év exr@ yijs meplodov (Victorius), also Ctesias, Dionysius, Diodorus, 
Polemo. An account of Hecataeus’ mepiodos is given by Mure, Hzst. Gk. 
Lit. 1v 144, Bk. Iv ch. 3 § 3. 

ai trav mept ras mpakers ypapovrav toropia] See note on icropias, § 7. 
The addition ‘about men’s actions’ is still required to define the kind of 
‘inquiries’ in which ‘history’ engages: ioropia has not yet become tech- 
nical, indicating a special department of study. 
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mpates ypaporTwy ioTopia amavTa dé TavTa 
TONTIKIs GAN’ OU PNTOpLKTS Epyov é€oTiv. 

mept wv ev ouv eyew Set Tov MéeAdOVTA oup[3ov- P. 1360 
Neve, TA MeyioTa TooalTa éoTiv: €& wy Se Set Kal 
mepi TovTwy Kal mepl Twv adANwY TPOTPETEW 1 ATTO- 
TpEeTrEL, A€ywuEV Tar. 


’ ‘ an a , 
oxedov O€ Kal idla EKATTW Kal KOH TATL OKOTOS CHAP, 
e / \ ¢ a \ if p- 19. 
Tis €oTIV, OV TTOXACOMEVOL Kal alpovvTaL Kat ev- 


\ lo) ? \ > / > - c/ > 
yovolvs Kat Tour éoTiv év Kehadaiw Eley n T 


éxewv] ‘to_be infornved or furnished’, ‘The information’ which he 
must ‘have’ is left to be supplied. ‘Understand tas mporacets, which 
generally stands in Aristotle for the ‘materials’ of Rhetoric which the 
speaker must have at his command. 

Aéyopev madwv] ‘let us go back, begin again, take a fresh start as it 
were, and proceed to state...’ Compare the end of the first chapter, 
This form of expression and use of wa\w are very familiar to Aristotle 
in commencing a new subject. See, for example, de Anima II 1 init., c. 2 
init. 

CHAPTERSYV, 
The analysis of Happiness, 


The object of the public or deliberative speaker lies in the future, and 
is always something attainable; no one deliberates about that which is 
altogether out of his power. Now happiness or some form or part of it is 
the universal aim; the complete analysis of happiness, therefore, will 
include every object of zporpomy and dmorpomn which he can suggest to 
his audience, and every kind of political expediency. 

§ 1. Eth. Nic. 1 1 init. waca réyvn kal maca péGodos, opoiws dé mpakis 
Te kal mpoalpeats, ayabod twos epierOar Soxet’ duo Karas _dredyvayro 
rayabov, od mavr’ epierat. Tb. 1094 4 3, xpopévns b€ ravrns (rhs moderiKhs) 
tats Nourais mpaktikais Tay emioTnuay, ett S€ vowoberovons Ti Set mparrew Kat 
tivev dréxec Oat, TO TavTNS TEAOS TrepLexor Gv Ta THY GAXov, Gate TOUT dy ein 
ravOpomwov ayabov. X 6 init. ered) trédos avriy (rv edSaipoviav) ridewev 
tov avOporivey. Polit. 1 I init. eed) macav wodw Koweviay Tid odcay 
kal macav Kowvwviay ayabov tivds evexey ouvertynkviav, ToD yap eivat So- 
kovvtos dyaGov ydpiv mavra mpatrovet martes, djAOY Os TAacat ayabod 
Tivos otoxafovra, Plat. Symp. 205 A kal ovkére mpoodet gpecOar iva ri dé 
Botrerar evdainov elvar 6 Bovdcpevos, GAAG Tédos Soke Cxew 1 drdxpLots. 
MeN 54 c 76 ye may od Evexa TO €vexa Tov yeyvopevoy del yiyvoir’ av, ev tH 
Tod dyafov poipa exeivo €ott. Gorg. 499 E TO adyaOov réXos evar dmacav 
Tov mpagewy, kal exeivov évexev Sciv mavta tadXa mpdrrecOat, x.t-A. Euthyd. 
278 E alzbi. 

év kehadaig elreiv] ‘to speak summarily’, to sum up in one notion, to 


describe all human ends and aims by the single phrase ‘happiness and 
its parts’, 
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2 evdapovia kal Ta popia aitis. ore wapadelyuatos 
xapw AaBwuev Ti doTW ws drAws Elmeiv 1} eVSat- 
Hovia, kat €k Tivwy Ta Mopla TavTNs* diay yap 
TAaUTHS Kal TMV Eis TavTHY GUYTEWOYTwWY Kal Tav 
évavTiwy TavTn ai Te mpotpoTal Kal ai drotporai 
mara e€loiv’ Ta pey yap Tapackevacovra TavTHY 
n TOV Moplwy Tl, 1] MeiCov avt’ éXaTTOVOS ToLouYTA, 
det mpaTTev, Ta o€ pbeipovta 7 éuTrodivovTa 1 Ta 

3€vavTia TrowvvTa py mpaTTev. &otw dy evdapovia 


§ 2. os dddés eimeiv] speaking broadly and generally, without de- 
scending to particulars. Opposed to xaé’ ckaorov. See note on I 2, 4, 
p. 30. 

§ 3. €orw 67 evdamovia] Brandis, u.s. p. 48, note 42, (after Spengel) 
remarks upon this use of €or as marking the fofular character of the 
definitions that follow—as if it were a matter of indifference whether they 
are right or not, provided that they are so generally acceptable as to be 
certain to satisfy the audience. The same form is repeated c. 6, 2; 7, 2; 
10, 3; II 2, 1, and throughout the chapters on the mwa6n. On the defini- 
tion of Rhetoric, see Introd. p.13; and on ¢hzs definition of happiness, 
p. 176. 

Aristotle’s own definition of happiness in the Eth. Nic., the result 
of his inquiries in that work, is something far different, évépyet-wWuyfs kar’ 
dperyy, the fully developed activity or active exercise (implying full con- 
sciousness) of the soul in respect of its proper (and therefore highest) 
excellence: that is contemplation, Oewpia, the exercise of the highest 
faculty, the vovs, or intuitive reason; the highest faculties being the zm- 
éeMectual. This is the theory; but practically a lower view of happiness 
is admitted (Bk. X), which consists in the exercise of the moral as well as 
the intellectual virtues. Of the definitions here given, avrdpxeca Cons 
comes nearest to his own: it expresses a self-sufficing life, complete in 
itself, independent of all external aids and advantages, and is in fact 
essential to the notion of happiness See Eth. Nic. 1 § (quoted below). 

~The essentials of the three first of these definitions are found all united 
in the conception of happiness, the ultimate end of all human desire and 
effort, which forms the conclusion of the tenth book of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, from the sixth chapter to the end. It contains first, the evmpagia 
per’ dperijs, in the exercise of moral and intellectual virtue, the intellectual 
being the higher and more perfect form of it, and in that the intuitive 
contemplative energy ; secondly, the avrapxeza rijs Cais, the self-sufficiency 
and independence of everything external, which is necessary to perfection 
and happiness; and thirdly, the life per’ doadeias, the happiness residing 
in Oewpia being most secure because it is most independent and the 
nearest approach to the happiness of the Gods, who have all their wants 
and faculties satisfied in themselves, and want nothing &¥m without (¢.7); 
and also #ducros, because pleasure is the necessary accompaniment of 
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eUmpakia eT’ apEeTis, i) avrapKera Cwns, 4 O Bios o 
per’ doparelas ipdiaros, | vOnvia KTNMATWY. Kat 
every évépysia (active exercise, realisation in exercise, of any dvvapyis or 
capacity), and Gewpia being the most perfect form of évépyera, the pleasure 
that accompanies it must needs be the highest and most complete; and 
the exercise of the moral faculties in proportion to their comparative ex- 
cellence. kal rG dvOpdr@ 5} 6 Kara Tov vobvy Bios (fOucros Kal KpartoTos), 
elmep Tovro pddiota dvOparos. ovTos dpa kal evdatpoveoraros. Eth. N. x7 
ult. (In the popular and lower sense of the words this definition of 
happiness would belong to the Epzcurean school.) The fourth definition, 
evOnvia krnudrav Kal copdrov pera Suvdyews udaktiKys TE Kal Tpaxtekis 
rovrev’ is only applicable to a state. The Stoic definition of happiness 
was evpoa Biov. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hypot. I § 172, mpos "HOtxovs § 30. 
evmpatia per dperjs] Comp. Pol. Iv (VII) 1, 1323 4 20, dre pév ody 
éxdor@ ths evdapovias émiBdddet Tooodrov dcov mep dperfs Kal Ppovnceas 
kal Tov mparrew Kata TavTas, €oT@ TUv@poAoyNLEVOY Hiv, wapTupt TO Oe@ 
xpopévos, bs evdaipav pev éore kal paxapios, dv ovdev d€ trav eLwrepixay 
dyabdv adda Sv adrév atros kal TG mods Tis elvat THY vow, émel Kal THY 
evruxlay rhs evdatpovias dia tadT dvayKaiov érepoveivatkt.r. Ib, 
C. 3, 13265 12, gd’ el rabra déyerar kadds kad thy eddamoviay evmpayiay 
Geréov, kai Kow7 Taons Toews Ay ein Kal KAW exacrov Apiotos Bios 6 mpaxTiKos. 
By comparing this latter passage with the definition, it would seem that 
the sense of evmpagia in the latter must be limited to ‘well doing’, and not. 
extended to ‘welfare’, which it, like ed mparrew, is capable of including. 
Pol. IV (VII) I, kat mwoAw evdaipova tHy dpiorny eivar Kal mparrovcay Kaas" 
advvarov S€ Kadas mparrewy THY pt) Ta Kaa Mpatroveay, Ib, c. 3 sub init. 
ddvvaroy yap tov pnOev mparrovra mparrew «0d, THY 8 evmpayiav Kal Thy 
evdatpoviay eivac radtov. Ib. c. 8, evdacpovia...dperns evépyera kal xpaois tis 
Tédelos. C. 13, 1332 @ 7. 
adrdpreva (ojs| Eth. Nic. I 5, 1097 6 7, paiverar dé kal ex tis avrapKelas 
TO avTo oupBaive (the notion of avrapkes leads to the same result, or 
conception of happiness as that of réAecov, previously applied to determine 
it). io yap téhevov dyabiv avrapkes eivar Soxei...7d 8 adtapkes ridepev 
povovpevoy aiperoy motei Tov Biov Kat pndevds évdeG" ToLodrov dé rhv evdatpoviay 
olopeda etva, Comp. X 6, 1176 0 5, ovdevds yap évdeys 1 eddapovia ddd’ 
avrdpens, C. 7, 1177 @ 28, 4 Te Aeyouévn adrdpxeva (which is essential to 
mea pace a .. Gecpyrexiy padwor’ dy ein’ (and therefore the highest 
and most perfect happiness m ist i H imi ae 
or ae dei is een pepteeenrtty ee ey ae Patan pede 
notion of the perfect state or constitution i e ‘shined See se 
under the necessary limitations incident t = ie ey eee oe 
humanity allows of perfection at all, se P. 1 war ee tie 
(VII) 5 init. avrdpkesa is thus defi i > - oo ikseey < eeet 
= . urapkera is thus defined, ro mdyra tmdpyew al detoOar pnbevds 
auTapKes. a cs 
the cae} othr Tor esti anced ede ee 
a ‘flourishing state?’ Or "DrOSBeoTEy Te BBN ean den Z 
robur (quod verbo cadsaey sabeoians eins ee eer aate 
declarat, ut v.c. Aiax aliqui oe neo eet detent 
~C. quis aut Hercules edoOeveiy dicatur, sed vel 
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cwpaTwv peta Suvauews udaKTiKhs Te Kal mpaK- 
TIKNS TOUTwY oyxedov ydp TovTwy év 1 mWAEiwW THY 
4 €vOamoviay OuoAoyouow eivar drravtTes. ef On EoTW 
1 evdaimovia ToLovTOV, dvayKn aThs eivat mépn evrye- 
veray modupiriav yxpnoTodpiriay mAovTov evTeEKviay 
TONVTEKViaV EUynpiav, ETL TAS TOU TwWATOS dpeTas, 
Sy ere / > \ Pines / > 
olov vyletay KaNXoOs toxuy méeyeOos, duvvap adywriorTi- 
tenerrima planta, quum laeto iuventae flore nitet, ev@eveiv dici possit. Et 
maximi quidem proprie de succo sanitatis et corporis incremento deque 
uberi proventu et auctu, sed non minus apte de prospero rerum publicarum 
privatarumgue successu, deque omni ubertate et affluentia dicitur.’ (From 
an excellent note by Lobeck on these words, ad Phryn. &c. p. 465—7: 
Lobeck derives evOevetv from ed and 6 (riOnus), comparing it with other 
verbs of similar formation. The Mss of Arist. give sometimes evOevia 
and evdeveiv, but generally ev@nvia and evénveiv. Lobeck’s note may be 
applied as a corrective of Victorius’ ad h. 1.) 

KTnpatov Kal copdtev| ‘property’ of all kinds, goods and chattels, in- 
cluding especially flocks and herds; and ‘population’, here estimated by 
‘bodies’, not by ‘souls’ as Christianity has taught ws to reckon it. 

§ 4. evdrexvia (eUrexvos, eUmats, evmaidia, edtexveiv, Aeschylus and 
Euripides), and evynpia, evrexvos, and evynpas, ‘ blessing in children, and 
in old age’, are applied by Aristotle to animals, as well as to the human 
race, in his works on Natural History: ¢.g. to birds, in the sense of 
‘prolific’, Hist. An, IX 11, 1; 12,3; 17, 1; IX 12, 3; eVynpor dpyibes. 

modugiria, xpnoroditia, both defined by Aristotle himself in § 16, 
‘number of friends, worthiness of friends’. The latter is defined by Liddell 
and Scott, ‘the love of good men or good deeds’, [a slip corrected, how- 
ever, in a subsequent edition. s.] 

Tas TOU o@patos dperas] The dperyn or ‘excellence’ of anything is 
determined by its épyoy or special function or business ; that which it was 
made Zo do. On this notion of gpyov, see the reff. given in note on c. 2, 
§ 12. dpern therefore is so far from being confined to moral virtue, 
though Tt is applied to this xar’ e£oxqjv, that it may be extended to every- 
thing which has any use or object, animate or inanimate; but in the 
highest and most appropriate sense is attributed to human_ faculties 
bodily, mental, and moral. 

—~geyedos] So Homer and Hesiod reckon size_as well as strength and 
beauty amongst personal advantages. Od. ¢ 276, tis 6 0d¢ Navoixda 
&merau Kados Te peyas Te Eetvos; Ib. o 248, mepieoor yuvarkav elds TE peye- 
Os Te. @ 252, ovde TL ToL SovAELov emimpéemer elcopdacOa Eidos Kal péye- 
Oos. o 218. 373. Il. B58, &c. Hesiod, Scut. Herc. 3, and Plato, Alc. 1 
p. 123 E, in an enumeration of the personal qualities and other advantages 
that a young man might be proud of, ed ody héyousev Ore Kaddeu Te Kal 
peyéber kab yévet kal mAovT@ kal pice THs Wuxis... Charmid. 154 C, davpa- 
ards épdvy TO Te péyeOos Kai Td KdAXos. So Ovid’s Romulus, after his deifi- 
cation, pulcer et humano maior. Arist. Eth. Nic. Iv 7, 1323 6 7, €v peyedee 
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KNV, dofav They evruxiay dperay* ouTw yep av 
suhaeygt se a ein, €L Umapxor avT@ Ta T €Vv avTa@ 
kal Ta éxtos dyaba: ov yap EoTw aX Tapa TaUTa. 
gott 0 év avTw MEV Ta TEL aus Kal Ta €V ho 
wee oe eviyevera Kal diror Kal yeast Kal THN. 
rt 5€ mpoonkew olopeba duvapers UTapYEW kal TUXNV’ 
lakat rd pépn adras, ppornow dvdplay Sixacooivnvy owppoovyyy. 


yap 7 j meyahowuxia, domep Kal TO KaAXos ev peyaro oopart, of pexpot & doretoe 
(pretty or neat) cal cvpperpot, kadol & ov. Pol. 1v (VII) 4, 1320 @ 33, TO ve 
kadov év mAner kal peyeber clwbe yiverOa. Poet. VII 4, ro yap Kadov eév 
peyéOer kai rager €ori, ap. Zell, ad loc. Eth. 

$d£ar| ‘reputation’, estimation in men's thoughts or opinion. ("Fame 
is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, that last infirmity of noble 
minds, to scorn delights, &c.’ Lycédas).—ryqv honours, substantial and 
externally manifested, which are conferred upon a man, Offices, titles, mpo- 
eUilai, Sil EuU Nees anderen Tee See Fine: in § 9. On the value 
of rey in general, Eth. Nic. Iv 7, 1123 6 18, péyiorov dé rovr av Oeinuev 
& rots Oeois dmovepopev, kal ov padior edievrar of ev a€impart, Kal TO emt 
Trois KadAicrows GOAov. Toodrov § 7H Tin. péyworov yap 5) TovTO Tay exTos 
ayadav, 1124 @ 17. 

evruxiav] distinguished from evSamovia, Pol. IV (VII) 1, 1323 4 20 seq, 
quoted above in note on § 3. 

4 kal Ta pépn auras, ppovnow avdpiav Sixatocvyny cwodpocvynv| These 
words are omitted by Ms A’, put in brackets as doubtful by Bekker [4to 
ed. 1831], and rejected by Spengel. 

av’rapkéararos| referring tothe second definition, § 3. See note on §3,p. 73. 

ta 7’ €v avt@ kal ta éxros dyaba] When Aristotle adds ‘besides these 
there are no others’, he includes, as he tells us in the following sentence, 
the goods of body and mind under the first head, ra ev avrg. His usual 
division of goods, called the Peripatetic division, is into three kinds ; 
goods of ‘mind, body, and estate’, This division, however, was not 
his own invention; as he tells us in Eth. Nic, r 8, 1098 4 17, ravrny rv 
dofay (the opinion in question) madaav ovcav kal spodroyoupevny vd 
tav diocogovvrav. Cic. Tusc. Vv 30, tria genera bonorum, maxima 
animt, secunda corporis, externa tertia, ut Peripatetict, nec multo ve- 
teres Academict secus. Eth, Nic. I 8, sub init. vevnunpévov 8) rav 
ayabay rpixh, Kal rdv pév exrds Aeyouevav trav S€ mepl Wuyny Kal copa, 
Ta wept uxnv Kupiotata A€éyouev kal padtora ayaba. Pol. IV (VII) I sub 
init. Tpwdy ovoay pepidwr, Tay Te exTds kal TOV ev TS oopare Kal TaY év TH 
Wuxf, wavra tadra vmapxew Tois paxapiors dei, Zell ad Eth. Nic. 1 8, 2. 
Cic. de Fin, 111 13, 43, e¢ adébz. Schrader ad h.1. This division cannot be 
at all events confined to the Peripatetics or derived from them alone, for it 
appears in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. I (2 Oxf.) 8, dsarpyorets dé rodTo (rb cupdépor) 
Trois pev ididrats eis TGpa Kal Wuxv Kal Ta émixrnra: unless indeed this be 
taken as an argument of the later authorship of the Rhet. ad Alexandrum. 

duvdpers] either ‘power’ of various kinds, ‘opes ac civilem potentiam’, 
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e/ \ \ / , sf U 
ouTw yap av aodadeotatos 6 Bios ein. AaBwpev 
/ \ / Sf 
Tolvuy ouGlas Kal TOUTWY EKAGTOV Ti éoTLV. 
/ 
evyevera ev ovv éoriv eOver_pév Kal mode _T6 


\ / \ 
adToxGovas ) adpyaious eivat, Kal rryeuovas tous 
pperous emupaveis, Kal _moAous érripavets 

auT@V éml_rois Gidouuévors* ola O€ evyevera 7} 


ln eee aaa 


ar dvpav n a n aTo0 yup YUVAlKo”, Kal yynowotns ar ap- 


Muretus, Victorius, ‘potentiam’, Vet. Transl.; or faculties and capacities, 
bodily ne mental, ‘facultates’, Riccob. The mrst seems to agree better 
with evTuxlav. 

agpakéoraros] referring to the third definition of § 3. 

§ 5. evyévera] in an individual or family is defined in Pol. vi (Iv) 8, 


1294 4 21, 9 yap evyévera €otw apxaios modros Kat dperj, and VIII (V) I, 
- > - r a 


1301 6 2, evyevets elvar Soxovow ois UMapPXEL Tpoyov@v apety Kal mAovros. 
Rhet. 11 15. 2, 3. Plat. Theaet. 174 E, ta d€ 8) yévn vpvolvrwv, os yevvaios 
Tis €mTa mammous TAovGious €xwv dro soa WHICIP-SCEHS To have boon the 
Santee (eintGh a oh onw et Menen Plato’s time. 

avroxovas| Herod. 1171, Thuc. 1,2 and 6, Arist. Vesp. 1076, Eur. Ion 
29, 589, 737, of Athens ; Isocr. Panath. § 124, also of Athens; Paneg. § 24, 
25, Dem. de F. L. § 296, of the Athenians and Arcadians. Quint. 111 7, 26, 
laudantur autem urbes stmiliter atque homines. Nam pro parente est con- 
ditor,; et multum auctoritatis affert vetustas, ut tis qui terra aicuntur ort. 

kal nyewovas Tovs mpetous emipaveis| ‘and to have had for their first 
rulers famous men’, like Theseus at Athens. 

Kal 7odAovs emipavets—emlt rots (ndoupevors| ‘and many men sprung from 
their race renowned for things (personal qualities, feats of arms, noble 
deeds, and Tero ay Stee tccmied aad sdmized > émi, ‘standing, 


resting upon’ ) eo the basis, terms, or condition of .. 

idia b€ evyévera } am dvdpav 7 ard yuvakar] ee in a family, it 
may be derived either from the father’s or the mother’s side’, i.e. from 
famous ancestors on either. 

ynowdrns am audoiv] ‘legitimacy on both sides’, in birth and citizen- 
ship. yrjouos, opposed to robes, Il. A 102, vie dUw@ Ipiapoto vdOov kab yn 
Bey Plat. Rep. VII 536 A, rov vodoy re kal Tov yuyovov, and also to moujros, 
elowroinros, deros vids, Dem. c. Leoch. 1095, 5, ro pev yap yonorov eat oTay 
2 yore’ yeyoue's, Kal o vopos TavTa papTupet héyor, ny ay eyyion maTnp 7} 
adehpos 4) mammos ek Tavutns elvat maidas yyynolous.. TOUT Os & opodroyav 
elvat aiverar ovK elomroinOels vd Tod TereheuTNKOTOS avTOU k.r.A. and 1099, 
19; and hence metaphorically ‘genuine’, real, true, as opposed to spurious, 
fictitious. Plat. Rep. 1X 587 B, puas pev (ndorqs) yynoias, duoiv d€ vobow. 
On the yvjous modirns, cf. Ar. Pol. 11 5. The conditions of citizenship 
vary according to the form of constitution, and the number of the popula- 
tion. In the normal state no Bdavavoo: or O7Tes, NO mechanics or paid agri- 
cultural labourers, still less slaves, should be admitted to the rights of 
citizenship. When the number of the yvjovoe moira (legitimate by birth) 
declines, vio. are admitted; in the opposite case a more stringent rule 
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oiv, kal amep emi modEws TOUS TE mpwrous yvwpt- 
pous 7 ém’ apeTh 7 TAOUTH 7} GAAW TH TOY Tilt 
pevwv, Kal moAXous émipavets ék TOU yévous Kat p.17. 
dvopas Kal yuvaikas kal véovs Kal mpeoutépous. 
6edtexvia S& Kal moAuvTeKvia ovK donda. Eote SE TH P. 1361. 
Kowa pev [evTeKvia], veoTns av 1) ToAAN kat ayaln, 
dyaby Sé Kar’ dpetivy capatos, oiov péyeBos KaAAos 
ioxuy Suva adywuortikyy: ~vuxns oe cwppoovvy 
kal dvdpia véov dpetal. idia de evtexvia Kal modv- 
Tekvia TO Ta idla Téexva OANA Kal ToLavTa Elva, 


prevails ; and then, evmopotvres & dxAov Kara pixpoy mapatpodvrat Tovs éK 
Sovdou mpadrov # Sovdns, elra rovs amd yuvarxdv’ rédos Sé pdvov rods e& 
dupow doréy roXiras movodow—as was the case at Athens. 

kal Somep ém médews| ‘and as in the case of a city (so in the private 
family, i8ia), the distinction of its founders for virtue or wealth, or any- 
thing else that is highly valued, and a number of illustrious members of 
the race, men and women, young or advanced in years’. 

§ 6. 1@ xow@] ‘the community, the commonwealth’, respudblica, rd 
Kowov Tav lavev, Herod. V. 109, rév Sapiwv, VI. 14, trav Sraptinréov, VI. 
58. ‘r@ Kow@ communi recte vertit Muretus, Latini enim Graecos imi- 
tantes gentem, nationem, rempublicam, civitatem appellant commune. 
Cic. in Verr. II 46, statuae a communz Siciliae, quemadmodum inscriptum 
videmus, datae. Item, I 28, quomodo iste commune Miliadum vexarit’, 
Schrader. Comp. Fr. Commune. Germ. Gemeinde. 

buxijs bé cwppoovvn kai dydpia véov aperai] This is a statement of what. 
young men ought to be; their character, what they actually are, is 
minutely analysed and described in 11 12, under the second head of 76n, 
Cc. 12—17. avdpia appears as one of their characteristics in § 9.: cwppo- 
avvn, self-control, is zo¢ characteristic of this age, and is therefore not 
mentioned. 

evrexvia] The strong feeling of the blessing of children, implied, 
though not directly expressed, in edrexvia, especially characteristic of the 
Jews, appears also in the Greek writers, as Euripides, who uses edrvyeiv 
and dvorvyxeiv to express the possession and the absence of a family, as 
though the possession of them were happiness, and the want of them 
misery. See Ion, 699, 772, 775, Androm. 429 (Paley’s note), and 713. 

rovatra] ‘such’ as above described. On this use of rovodros, implying 
a notion suggested by a previous expression, see Stallbaum’s note on Plat. 
Phaed. 80 C, édv pév tus kal xapievtws %yov 7d GGpa TedevTHoN Kal ev ToL 
avty (i.e. xapéoon) Bpg. Compare, iter alia, 59 A, 67 A. Thuc. 111 58, 
vopifev ev yh te didia riBévar xa map’ avdpdor rovotro.s (of the like sort, 
i.e. gedios), Dem. d. F. L. § 103, dAN Sce@y otros atrios oKeWdpevot, Kab 
xapw, av tavtns a~wos 7, Kat rodvavriov épyjv, av rowadra (‘of that kind’ 
sc. dpyfis aéva halynrar memounkes, moveicbe.) Arist. Pol. 8, 1256 a 36, of S 
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kal OyAea Kal appeva Onreav S€ dpeThn TmaTos mev 
KadXos kal peyebos, Ux dé Ela Kal A 
cvev BueAeMO cpa: Gpotws O€ Kai idia Kal Kowh Kal Kat’ 
avopas kal KaTa eyueainas det Grreivé EkaoTov UrapyeELv 
TOY TOLOUTWY* aos yap Ta KaTa yuvaikas Para 
womep Aaxedapovios, oyeddv KaTa TO ipo OUK Ev- 
Oaimovovatv. mAovTov O€ pépn vouicuartos mAOos, 


ap’ ddteias, Soot Aiuvas Kai €An Kal morapods 4} Oddarrav rovadryy (of the 
same kind, suitable for fishing) rpoco:kodouy. II 4, 1262 6 2, dei Se rovovrous 
eivat, i.e. (from the preceding) less friendly, viII (v) 10, 1310 8 12, rovovrov 
yévous, ‘a similar family’ (similar to what had been just described). 

girepyia dvev dvedevOepias] ‘industry, without (mean, sordid, illiberal) 
pala Eh habits’. 


Ta Kata yuvaikas, KT] ‘the character and conduct of the women’, 
Polit. II 9, #260 612, er 8 7 rept Tas yuvaikas dveows (relaxation, laxity « of 
manners) xat mpos tv mpoatpeow ths modutelas BAaBepa Kal mpos evdat- 
poviay modews...d07T ev Saas ToruTELats havdos exer TO wep) Tas yuvaikas, 
TO Hplov THs woAcws eivar Set vopitery dvouobérnroy. dmep éxet (at Sparta) 
oupBEeBynkev...Cdou yap dxoddorws mpds macav akoaciay Kai tpupepas. On 
the condition of the Spartan women, and the difference in the account 
given of their moral character by Aristotle, here and in the Politics, on 
the one hand, and by Xenophon and Plutarch on the other, see Grote, 
fist. Gr. Vol. I. P- 516 seq. 

§ 7. mdovrov pépn vopioparos tAROos k.7.A.] In the discussion of wealth, 
in the more exact and scientific Politics, this is denied of #rue wealth. Pol. 
1 9, 1257 8 8, Kal yap rov mAovTOY Bev cee Tiéact youlopatos mhaOos, dua 70 
epi Toor’ BO antes be 
maAw Ajpos (Mere honsense, a mere joke OF farce) eivar Soxei 7d vopiopa 
kal vouos mavramace (an absolute convention, with no reality, no true 
nature, @iors, in it), piaes & odbev, dru perabepevar Te TSY xpwpevav ovOevis 
dEvov ovd€ xpnoov mpos ovdev Trav avaykaiwy €ori, kal vouiopatos mAouTaY 
moANdkis amopnoet Ths avayKaias Tpopiis’ kalrot dromov To.ovTov eivat mAOUTOV 
ov evmopay ipo dgroXetrat, Kabcmep Kal rov Miday éxeivoy...dv0 (yrodow €re- 


pov Tt Tov mAovTOY Kal vip XpyparioriKyy, 6 opdas Cnrodvres.—modros is defined, 
Pol. 1 8, sub fin. dpydvev rAnOo0s oikovopixdy Kal mrodutikdv, ‘a stock, or 


number, of implements or instruments for economical (domestic) and 


public or political uses’. 

This confusion of money and wealth, the foundation of the famous 
‘Mercantile Theory’, is exposed by Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 
Bk. Iv. See also J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ, Prelim. Remarks, Vol. I. p. 2 seq. 
‘To mistake money for wealth, is the same sort of error as to mistake the 
highway which may be the easiest way of getting to your house or lands, 
for the house and lands themselves.’ p. 84 

1 Tt is well worth while to compare the chapters of the first book of the Politics 
in which the germs of the supposed invention, the science of Political Economy, 
already appear, with the corresponding passages of the Wealth of Nations. ‘The 
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yis, Ywpiwy KTHOIS, ETL O€ EniTAWY KTHOIS Kal BooKn- 
patwv Kal dySparddwv mAnber Kal peyeDer Kat KadAEt 
diapepovTwy, TavTa dé mavTa Kal aopadn Kal €A€u- 
Gépia kai xpnowa. ore O€ Ypnowa pev wardov Ta 


yis, xoplov erjows] yf, ‘territory’, the acquisition or possession of 
public property, xdpra (dim. of ydpos or xapa, little places, regions, coun- 
tries, ‘spots’,) ‘farms’, ‘estates’, ‘domains’, private properties. Or per- 
haps rather, yy merely ‘land’ in general, and x#pva the divisions of land, 
the actual private properties. 

érumda, (a division of property) ‘moveables’, moveable 
property imdst Opposed to ‘fixtures’, such as houses and land. 
articles of dress, shoes, female ornaments; and of house furniture, as 
Reds Te Tuc Ok We ee alee Gena yale ee 
stands for household furniture of bronze and iron: everything of this 
kind which was in the fort, the Laced., after the capture of Plataea, con- 
verted into couches («kAiva) and dedicated to “Hpa. In Arist. Pol. It 7, 
1267 6 12, kal karacKeun ToAAy (a large stock) r@v kadoupevav erimar, it is 
opposed, first, w7tz money, slaves and cattle, to land, and then, secondly, | 
to the three former. Similarly in the present passage, they are distin- 
guished from cattf@ and slaves as zzanimate moveable furniture, or ‘ple- 
nishing’. Herodotus writes the word émim\oa in I 94; elsewhere, as usual, 
émimda. The derivation appears to be, ra émuroAjs ockevn, Ta emuroAaa, 
superficial’, They are said to be ‘superficial’, to ‘lie on the surface’, 
because they are not fixed or rooted, like land, houses, trees ; which are 
all ‘ property’ nevertheless. 

tavta S€ mavta kal dopadh kai éAevOépia kai ypyjoipa] All the kinds of 
property just mentioned are ‘secure’, (in the sense, ‘that the use of it is 
always in your own power’, z7z/ra), not liable to risk, as money made and 
employed in trade or commerce; and ‘liberal’, such as befit a gentleman, 
a man of ‘liberal’ education and pursuits, cultivated and accomplished 
and refined, 6 memadevpevos (ratdeia, 7 SuayryyvadoKoper ta Kada Kal ra aloxpa, 
Aesch. c, Ctesiph. § 260); and also ‘useful’, mpos ro {qv Kal rd ed CH, and 
therefore a part of genuine wea/th (with which money is here included, 
contrary to the true theory). 

€evOepios, as here applied, expresses the general notion of liberality, _ 
in character and habits of mind. In the Ethics, and most frequently 
in the ordinary language, it_is restricted as a moral virtue to a sfecies 


ES eee 
of liberality, that namely which manifests itself mept Sécw xpnuarav 
kat Afw. Eth. Nic. I 7. € eAevbemos represents the gentleman 


resemblance is sometimes so close—see, for example, Aristotle’s account of the 
origin and use of money in I 9 above referred to, and of the three earliest stages of 
civilisation indicated in c. 8, the hunting, the pastoral or nomad, and the agricul. 
tural stage (though it is true that Smith, and with him Mill, Pol. Zeon. u. s. 
inverts the order of the two first and adds a fourth, the commercial stage), that 
it seems almost impossible that the notions at least should not have been suggested 
by Aristotle, though as far as I am aware Smith never mentions his name. 
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from the democratic point of view; he embodies the notion of ‘freedom 
which is the Zoos, the principle, and the end_and_aim of the demo- 
£tatic_commonwealth ; eis the type of a free citizen, and therefore 
as expressive of character the term denotes ‘that which a model free 
citizen ought to be’; and connotes or implies those qualifications, parti- 
cularly education and enlightenment, which enable him efficiently to dis- 
charge the proper functions of a free citizen, and those social qualities 
and habits which fit him for such a society. This is opposed to the aris- 
tocratic conception of a gentleman which makes the character or notion 
depend rather upon bi birth, wealth and station; and according to which the 
dyaGoi, dpiotot, apiories, Tee bont, opiimi, optimates, &c. ., are the nobles, 
the men of rank, and of good family in a state. See further on this sub- 
ject, sct, Donaldson, New Cratylus, §§ 321—328. 

Another characteristic of Greek feeling, which deserves notice, is 
brought into view in the application of the term ¢éA«v@épia to distinguish 
a particular kind of property; and this is, the contempt for trade and 
commerce as a profession and a means of acquiring wealt which as 
B. St Hilaire observes (note on T7raus/. of Ar. Pol. p. 36) was common 
to all antiquity. A similar observation is made by Béckh, Pudd, Econ. of 
Athens, Bk. 1c. 8 p. 43 (Transl.), 

Plato’s writings abound with contemptuous epithets and_expressions 
sD EDEN Dapieeple,| ert eles poyererrie comienioye and all arts and 
professions Of which money-making was the only object; for instance, 
Legg. IV 1, 705 A, éumopias yap Kal ypnpatiopod did Kamndelas eumumAaoa 
avtnv, 76n maripBodra Kal dmiora tals Wuxais évrixrovea, avrny Te mpos avy 
THY moAw amiorov Kai Ahirov moet Kal mpos Tovs GAdovs avOpdmous wcavTas, 
where trade is represented as corrupting and demoralizing. In XI 4, 918 
D, in the course of a discussion on the legitimate objects and uses of 
trade, he makes the remark, 6:6 mavra ra :mepi THY Kamneiav Kal €wropiay 
kal mravdoxetay yévn (in the actual practice of them) diaBéBrnrai re Kai év 
aicypois yéyovey dveideow, which results from their general tendency to 
corrupt the character of those who follow these pursuits, by the immo- 
derate desire of gain which they stimulate and foster. Accordingly no 
citizen of the model state is allowed to follow any retail trade; this must 
be confined to metics and strangers, pérotkov elvar ypedv f E€vov ds av 
pédAAQ KamndeVoewv. VIII 11, 847 D, xamndeiay b€ evexa ypnpatiopav pyre 
ovy TOUTOU pire GANov pndevos ev TH xepa OAy Kal TOAEL Hiv ylyvecba. On 
Plato’s general views on this subject, as expressed in the ‘ Laws’, see 
Grote, Plato, III 431. 

eerie ne and the business and practice of 
interchanging commodities, so far as its object is mere money-making, 
xiqpariorixy. This is the accumulation of unnatural, artificial property: 
the only kind-of property or wealth that is natural, ice, is that which 
can_be applied directly fo one’s own use, mpie_xopow, and ultimately 
mpos To ev (yy, and falls under the province of olkovayixy, from which 
Xpnpariorixy is excluded. Pol.1 9. Hence of the two kinds of krnrixn, 
the one, which may be called vixovopsx, because it forms part of the 
science of ceconomics (domestic economy) properly understood, is neces- 

AR. 1. 6 
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88 Adyw dd’ dv ai mpdcodot, drodavaTiKa dé ad’ wv 
pndey mapa THY xpnow yiryverat, 8 Te Kal aEvov. 


sary and laudable; the other, 9 xamndxy Or peraBAnrixy, with its offspring 
usury, which dveeds money out of money, and is thence called ToKos, ‘iS 
justly reprehended’ and usury ‘most reasonably the object of abhorrence’. 
ris d€ peraBdnrixhs Weyouévys Sixalws, ov yap xara iow ddW dn’ ddAjrov 
€oriv, edrAoydrara puceirat 4} 6BodograriKky Sia TO Um’ avTod Tod vopioparos 
elvac rH Krnow Kal odk ef? Sep eopicbn. «..A. 110 sub fin. 

On the character and tendencies of éuropot, compare Xen. CEcon. XX 
27,28. In the same treatise, c. I 12, 13,14, a distinction is taken, simi- 
lar to that of Aristotle, between ypyjyara, wealth or property which you 
can use directly, which does you direct service, and money, which is 
excluded from the notion of property 2% this sense. Xenophon, like Ari- 
stotle, approves of nothing but the agricultural mode of life as the best 
both for mind and body, and as cultivating and promoting the habits 
which go to form the best of citizens. See Cécon. c. VI 8, 9, 10, c. XV 9. 

These extracts will throw light upon the meaning of the word éAev- 
6épia as applied to the land and stock and buildings and moveables of 
the landed gentleman or country proprietor. They are said to belong to 
the gentleman or man of cultivation, in contrast with the degrading or 
corrupting habits engendered by trade and commerce. 

gore S€ xpyowa paddov x7.A.] Property employed in business, and 
therefore productive, dd’ av ai mpooodo ‘from which one derives one’s 
income’, is more useful, but carries with it the notion of sordidness or 
meanness; the other, because it produces nothing but the enjoyment’, 
which proceeds from using it, because it is not corrupted and degraded 
by any contact or connexion with money-making, better befits the cul- 
tivated man, who should hold himself aloof from such pursuits, and par- 
takes more of the notion of xadov. Comp. 19, 25, nal vikn Kal Tim TOV 
Kahav, aipera te yap axapma dvra. § 26, kal Krnpara dxapra (kadd éort). 
edevOepidrepa yap. Eth. N. Iv 8 sub fin. (of the peyaddywuyxos), Kal oios 
kextijoOa paddov Ta Kaha Kal Gkapra Tey KapTiper Kal dpedipov—the con- 
trast of ‘honour’ and ‘ profit’. 

drokavotika dé x.7-A.] Comp. Metaph. A 1, 981 617, on the ascend- 
ing scale of arts, in the order of superiority in knowledge and general 
excellence. m)elovav 3 etpirkopévay rexvav, kal Tay ev mpds tdvayxaia 
Trav O€ mpos Siaywyiy (passe-temps, pastime, diversion) odcdy, del copo- 
Tépous Tovs ToovTous ekelvav VmohapBdvouer, dud TO py} mpds xphocy eta 
Tas émiotnuas avrév. The highest in degree are ‘ sciences », the invention 
of which is due neither to necessity nor to the mere desire of amusements, 
and requires ‘leisure’; whence it happened that mathematics were first 
studied in Egypt by the priestly class. 

6 tt kai dvov] kai emphatic ‘which is in fact at a// worth mentioning’. 

1 daohavots is properly ‘sensual enjoyment’. In Eth. N. 1 3, where the three 
kinds of lives, the doavorixés, mpaxrixds or moderixéds, and Oewpyrikos are 
distinguished and compared, the first is that which has 75ov7 for its sole object 
the gratification of the animal appetites and desires, the satisfaction of 7d Guidi 


Mayr eKOY 5 the second has dperj moral virtue for its rédos; the third, Oewpla, the 
highest activity of the intellect. 
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14 \ > , A A col * ta 
Spos 6€ dadanelas wev TO évTavOa Kal oTwW KEKTH- 
(74 tek De) e ata t \ an r A 
ca wor ép aite civar Thy xpnow aiTwv, TOU Se’ 
> cr > \ , 4 a Ss a 
OlKEla Elva NY MN, OTaV Ef a’Tw n amahdoTpiwoat* 
, if , lol e 
Aéyw dé draddoTpiwcw Soow Kal meadow. SAws 6é! 
TO wAouTelW é€oTiv é€ 0 xoncd iANov 4 eV TO 
Tw €v TO XpnoOa padrov ji ev TO 
lo \ 4 le fond 
KexTno0a Kal yap 7 EVEDYELA EOTL TWV TOLOUTWY 
\ ~ ao 
Skat i xpnois wAovTos. evdogia 8 éati TO vmo 
4 4 A 
TavTwY oovdatov VroAauBaverbar, | ToLOUTOY Tt 


1 re infra. [‘scribendum rob 5é olketa elvat, quod in scripto libro, quo Victorius 
utebatur, exstat. Spengel, g.v.] 


@£tov (Adyov). This emphatic use of «ai, to enforce the meaning, usually 
of the single word following, and attract special attention to it, is so com- 
mon in all Greek authors as scarcely to require illustration. It may be 
worth while to quote one or two prominent examples. Thuc. I 15, mavres 
b€ joay, door kal (actually) eyévovro, 97, rovtwy S€ domep Kal #Waro...'EAXa- 
vixos, II 51, 3 d€ Kal yevouro ef rodTo éreAevra, Arist. Nub. 840, ri & ay 
map’ éxeivoy kat pado. (what cow/d one learn?) ypnorov tes dy; Eur. Hippol. 
QI, rou 8€ kai p’ avoropeis mépt; 224, ti kuyyyeoiov Kai col pedérn; (what is 
thy concern with hunting?), Ion, 241, d7t Kal Oéuis, 346, tadra Kal pavrev- 
ona, Aesch. Agam. 97, dru kal duvarov. 279. Dem. de F. L. § 87, émep 
kal yéyovev. § 97, 5 xai Oavpato (Schifer’s note). Porson ad Phoen. 1373; 
in interrogation, Wunder ad Antig. 720. 

évravOa kat ovrw] ‘in such places and in such a way, as to &c.’ 

Tov Te oiketa eivat 7) py K.T-A.] The definition of their being our own 
or not (of ownership), lies in the power of alienation, that is, giving or 
selling. 

Odws S€ ro mAOUTEV Ker-A.] Polit. I 9 referred to above, pp. 79 and 81. 

7 evépyera] This technical term, and the oppositi y 
creepele WING pene sdpe Aristotle's entire phlle-ophs. 2epteacs ener 
as a mere duvayis or dormant faculty or capacity, until it is ‘developed’ 
FT eres ik ats ae pe ELS 
tidn to the ‘service’ of its r. On this “fundamental antithesis’ of 
Sane ERT Cea aS a physical, moral, and metaphysical conception, 
consult Metaph. © 6—9, and Bonitz Comm., Trendel. £7, Log. Arist. 
§ 6, p. 61, Kategorienlehre, p. 157 seq., Comm. ad Ar. de Anima, Lib. U1 
p- 295—312; Grant, Essays on Ethics, Ess. iv. p. 181 seq. (1st ed.) [p. 231 
(3rd ed.)]. 

§ 8. grovdaiov] As émeckyns is transferred from the special sense of a 
particular kind of goodness, i.e. equity, or merciful consideration, to the 
sense of ‘good’ in general, (see azz, note on I 2,4) ; SO_gmovdaios (serious 


earnest, Xen. Cyrop. II 2. 9, 3. 8, as opposed to maifwv' ‘in jest), to levity 
and frivolity ; and thence, in the sense of something solid and substantial, 


1 Eth. Nic. x 6, 1177. 3, BeATlw Te Aéyouev 74 omrovdaia TuV yedolwy Kal Tav 
perd maidids, Kal To0 BeArlovos del Kat moplov Kal dvOpwrov amovdaiorépay Thy 


évépyeiav. 
6—2 
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éyew ob mavres eievrat i ot moAAO! 7 ot dyabot a 

Q oi ppovipor. Ty 8 éoti mev onpeiov evepryeTixns 
SoEns, TyswvTat € Sikaiws pev Kal padiota oi evlep- 
reTnkoTes, 00 puyy adAA TYuaTar Kal 6 duYapeEvos 
EVEpYy ETE” evepyeria O€ 7] Els OwTNplay Kal dca aitia 
Tov Elvat, i) Eis TMAOUTOV, 7 Eis TL THY dAAWY ayabov, 
wy pn padia n KTHGLS i ObAwS i evTAvOa n TOTE: mohAot 
yap Sia puxpa SoxovvTa Tims Tuyxavovew, adN ot P. 18. 


sound and true, to ¢addos, light, empty, trifling and worthless) acquires a 
moral sense coextensive with dyaOds, and is opposed to addos, Plat. Rep. 
Se ee ea ee empty, 
and unsubstantial. This familiar application of the word is recognized 
(as in the parallel case of émcecxys, Eth. N. V 14) by Aristotle, Categ. c. 8, 
10 } 7, olov amd ths dpeths 6 omovdaios' TH yap aperiy Exew onovdaios 
Aéyerat, GAN’ od wapwvipes amo Tis aperijs (i.e. the notion is derived from 
dperj, but not the word itself). Plat. dpa, p. 415 D (ed. Tur. p. 888) 
orovdaios 6 TeA€ws ayalds. 

There is however one point of difference between émvetxyjs and 
oroWSaios, that omovdaios is extended to every kind of excellence, like 
dyaves, Whereas emeuys iS confined to the expression of excellence in 
fama character. Also” amovdaios has another sense distinguishable 
from-the-preeeding,—as opposed to yeAoios, the ‘serious’ to the ‘jocose’ 
or ‘ridiculous’, Xen. Cyrop. II 3. 1, rowatra «at yedoia xal omovdaia 
edéyero, and Symp. VIII 3, owovdatar ddpves, ‘grave and serious’. omovdy 
and maidia ‘jest’ and ‘earnest’, ‘serious work’ and ‘play’ or ‘sport’, are 
constantly brought into contrast by Plato. 

§ 9. onpetoy evepyerixns Sons | ‘a sign or mark’ (in the recipient of the 
honour) ofa repufation for beneficence, of a capacity for or tendency-(«txes) 
towards doing good’. All these ‘marks of honour’ here specified, being 
intended for the use of the Aud/ic speaker, have themselves a public or 
national character. Eth. Nic, 1X 16, 1163 6 4, ris peév sap dpetis Kal Ths 
evepyeias 7 Tin yépas...oUrw dé exew todo Kal €v rais modirelas aiverar. 
ov ydp Tiwara 6 pndev dyabdy TO Kow mopi<ar' rd Kowdy yap didora. TO TO 
kKowov evepyetoovrt, Tin S€ Kowvdr. 

ov pay ddAd] ‘not but that’, ‘though at the same time’, marks a qualifi- 
cation of, or exception to, too large and unlimited an assertion: o¥ py 
(Aas) dAda (rdde). ‘Those who have already done good are fairly and 
more than all others entitled to such signs of reputation—not however 


that this need be understood absolutely, so as to exclude the capacity or 
inclination to do good as a title to honour.’ 


) odws 7) evrava 7 roré| ‘ej tirely, absolutely, or at particular 
a Rtas 
places or times’. 
mohAot yap Sia puxpd Soxodvra x.7.d.] Trifles acquire importance, and 
confer honour, on special occasions, under special circumstances of time 
and place. Thus what is in ordinary cases a very trifling and unimpor- 


tant action, as the gift of a cup of cold water, becomes under the circum- 
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stances in which Sir Philip Sidney gave it at the battle of Zutphen a 
renowned act of self-denial and heroism. And under other and different 
circumstances the same cup of water may assume an importance which 
does not naturally belong to it. ‘For whosoever shall give you a cup of 
water to drink in my name, because ye belong to Christ, verily I say 
unto you, he shall not lose his reward.’ Mark ix. 41, Matth. x. 42. 

pépn tyuns| Some of these are enumerated in Homer, Il. M 310, 
Trade, tin 89 vai rerTysnperba paduora pn TE Kpéagi T dé mAelots Sema- 
€oou ev Auxiy 3 mavtes d€, Oeods as, eloopowat 3 kal Téwevos vepoperba peya 


HavOor0 map’ 6xOas,—kadov, puradizs Kal dpovpys mupopopoo; comp. Z 194, 
© 161, 

Oyoia] as those that were instituted _by the Amphipolitans i in honour 
of Brasidas, Eth. Nic. v 10, 1134 4 24, ofov rd Ove Bpacida, Thuc. Vv It, 
Rat 7d Aowrov of PA icuaan tres TEplepGavTes avTOU TO pvyfelov Ws pol TE 
Oreavover Kal Tipas Seddxacwy | dyavas Kal ernotous Ovetas x.t.A. Victorius 
quotes from Plutarch, Vit: Flam. c. 16 HoT iue DCnours paid by the 
Chalcidians to. T. Quinctius Flamininus, @ ert 82 Kab Kad? pas rlepebs xeEtpo- 
TovNTOS amedeLKYUTO “Tirov, Ka kat OUcarres a auT@ “TOV oTovday yevopéevoy adovct 
WaLava TemounpEevov. 

pvijat ev peérpois Kal dvev erpov| ‘Memorials in prose and verse’, pos- 
sibly epitaphs ; but rather, as these may be included in raga, to be under- 
stood (as Vict.) of poems and prose compositions 27 memoriam, such as 
the English work that bears this title, poems in honour of the illustrious 
dead, and panegyrics in prose, like some of Isocrates’ speeches and 
Xenophon’s Agesilaus. Philosophical dialogues too were sometimes 
inscribed to the memory of departed friends and named after them, as 
Aristotle’s: Gryllus and Eudemus, and Theophrastus’ Callisthenes, &c. 
Tatad, poet 4c eaehaanga akcouilan 

yépa] gifts of honour; as pioGoi, ‘rewards of merit’, not money, for 
mere wse,; such as privileges conferred on princes and persons of dis- 
tinction émt pyrois yépacw marpixal Baowdeia, Thuc. I 13; constantly in 
Homer, (pars praecipua, donum praecipuum, principi prae aliis datum, 
Damm, Ler. Homer.) as the prime of the spoils, the fairest of the captives, 
kovpny, hv dpa jot (Achilles) yépas ¢£ehov vies Axady, H. II 56, the largest 
portion of meat, or drink, at the banquet, Il. M 312 (quoted above). 
Eth. Nic. v. 10, 1134 4 8, pucOds dpa ris doréos, rotro dé riyy Kat yepas. 
Fritzsche, ad h. 1., quotes Plato, Rep. VII. 516 C, tepai Kai &mawor kai yepa, 
and Legg. XI 922 A. 

renévn| From réuvewy, something ‘cut off’ and appropriated, as a por- 
tion of land, to the special service of a God or hero; also to chieftains 
and kings during their lifetime for their own use. Frequent in Homer, 
as Il. M 313 (u.s.). Z 194, Kal pny of AvKuoe Téwevos tapov é£oxov addov, 
Y 184, 391. 

mpoedpiar, tpopal Snudcrat] The privilege of the ‘foremost or front 
seat’ at public spectacles, public assemblies, games, the theatre, &c. 
(Herod. 1 54, 1X 73 &c.), and ‘maintenance at the public expense’; at 
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Athens in the Prytaneum or @ddos (Dem. de F. L. §§ 279, 361), oirnots év 
Ipuraveim, Arist. Ran. 764, Pac. 1084, Acharn. 125, Dem. u. s. and 
§§ 35, 259; both of these privileges were conferred in acknowledgment of 
meritorious public services, and are often named TOC Arist. Equit. 
573, Kal orparnyos ovd’ Gy eis | Tov mpo TOU oitnow fimo” épopevos KAeaive- 
rov' | vov 8° day pr) mpoedpiav hépwor kal ra cirsa, | ov paxeio bai pacw. Ib. 
702, Kréwv arodS ce vi) THY mpoedpiay tiv éx IvAov. “AX. (Sov mpoedpiar’ 
olov Syopal o° éyad'| ex Tis mpoedpias €rxarov Oecpevoy. 709, AX. amrovuxta 
gov tay Ipuraveig citia. ; 

ra BapBupixd, ofov mpookuyncets] mpookvyyats, from mpos, and kuveiv, ‘to 
kiss’, denotes the oriental and ‘ barbarous’ custom of saluting by ‘kissing 
the hand to’ another, in token of inferiority and subjection, and thence is 
applied to any act of servile obeisance or homage, or to worship and 
adoration in general: in the last or metaphorical sense it is found in 
most of the best Greek writers. This practice may very likely have been 
accompanied by the analogous one of prostration, as the two are often 
found associated together in one expression. It was distinctive of Ord- 
ental barbarism; and prevailed amongst the Medes, Herod. I 119, of 
Harpagus and Astyages, the Persians, Id. I 134, évruyyavovres 8° dAXn- 
Rovor €v thot ddoiot, TE S€ dy Ts: Stayvoin ed Guoioi elot of ovvrvyxavovtes. 
dvr yap Tod mpocayopevew GdAdnAovs, Pir€ovor Tois oTopact. Hv dé 7 ovTEpos 
dmodecotepos dAly@ Tas mapetds idéovrar’ jv b€ ToAAG 7 ovTEpos’ ayevve- 
OTEpos, Tpoomitywy mpookuveet TOY Erepov, and the Egyptians II 80, dvri rod 
mMpocayopevew addAndovs ev THaot ddoice mpooKuveovat KaTLEVTES pexpt TOD you- 
vatos THY xeipa. Obeisance by prostration, the salém or kotoo, differs from 
this, though they probably were often used together. It is the latter that 
is referred to, as a barbarous practice and unworthy of a free Greek, by 
Aeschylus, Agam. 919 (Dind.), and Pers, 594, comp. 152. They appear 
to be confounded by Euripides, Orest. 1507, mpocxvyd oa’, dva&, vopors 
BapBapoot mpoomrvady. Plato distinguishes them, Legg. x 887 k, 
mpoxvricers Gua kal mpooxvynces. Stallb., in his note on this passage 
of Plato, cites, in illustration of the mpooxdynows, Lucian. Encom. De- 
mosth. § 85, kali ry xeipa: re oropare mpooayovras, ovdév AN’ 1 mpockuyeiv 
vmédaBov, [Cf. Isocr. Paneg. § 151, (of BapBapo.) ekeraCopevor mpos av- 
Tois Tots Bactdeiors kal mpoxadwdovpevor Kal mavra tpdroy puKpdy dpoveiv 
pederavres, Ovnrov pev avdpa mpockuvodvres Kak Saipova Tpooayopevovtes, 
KT. S.] 

éxoragus is the abstract conception of ‘getting out of the way’. This 
‘making way or room’ for the passage of a person of rank seems also to 
have been characteristic of Persian manners. Victorius quotes Plutarch, 
Artax. c. II, p. 1016 C, emaipopevos S€ (6 Kipos) rH viky, Kab peoTos ov 
opps Kat Opdcous, dieEjravve Body, ‘ éEicracbe mevixpoi” (‘out of the way, 
beggars’,) rodro dé Mepatori modddxis avrg Bodvros, of pév ‘ekioravro m™poc- 
kuvoivres. Herodotus, 11 80, says of the Egyptians, gupdepovtar dé Kar 
rode GAXo Alyvmriot “ENAHvav povvoigt Aakedatpoviowe’ o VE@TEDOL GUTE@ 
EE ee kal éxrpamovrar’ Kal 
€MLOUGL € € S$ UTavioTearTat, (e} imonides to iero (Xenoph, Hiero 
VII 2, comp. § 9), in enumerating his privileges as a tyrant, dramoréyrat 
8 dro trav Odxov oddv re mapayopaor: and Aristotle of the respect due 
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from youth to age, Eth. Nic. 1X 2, 1165 @ 28, kal mavrt dé 7G mpeaBurépe 
Tiny THY Kad’ HAiKiayv, travacrace: Kal KatakAlcer Kal Tois TovovTos. Cic. 
Cato Maior 18.63. On the deference paid to old age, enjoined dy Zaw at 
Athens, see Aesch. c. Tim. § 24. Xen. Symp. 31, taavioravra: dé poe 7dy 
kal Oaxwv, kai oddv ekioravrat of mAovoror’ and de Rep. Lac. xv 6, of the 
customs at Sparta, kcal edpas d€ mavres vravicravrat Baowdel, mAnY ovK 
€popo «.7.A. Another illustration of éorao.s is the custom, once gene- 
rally prevalent, of ‘giving the wall’ to a superior, as a mark of respect, 
céder le haut du pavé. (Dict. Acad. Fr.) (Ovid, Fasti, v 67, (senex) 
et medius tuvenum, non tndignantibus tpsis, tbat, et interior, st comes 
unus erat and Horace, Sat. II 5. 17, ‘comes exterior’. S.] 

mpookuynoes, exotaces] The plural of adstract nouns denotes the 
various individual acts or moments or states included under the general 
conception. 

ddpa ra map’ éExdoros riya] ‘quae apud singulas gentes in pretio sunt’, 
Victorius: who illustrates by the olive crown as a prize in the Greek 
games, and quotes Horace, Ep. II 2. 32, clarus 0b id factum donts orna- 
tur honestis, of the prize of valour, bearing a special value in the Roman 
Military service, assigned to ‘Lucullus’ soldier’, Of the words by them- 
selves this interpretation is perfectly fair and natural; but in connexion 
with what follows (as Aristotle seems to have intended, kai yap rd 
ddpov...) they may be understood somewhat differently, and the zap’ 
éxaoros referred to ‘the individuals of the two classes’ mentioned imme- 
diately after, the @utoypyparoe and Piddrepor. 

§ 10. odparos d€ dper) vyieia] Health, as a bodily excellence, neces- 
sarily implies vigour and the power of active exertion for the fulfilment of 
the duties of life, without these it is no dpery at all, and no subject of con- 
gratulation to the possessor. Health is said to be the apery of the body, 
in reference to the doctrine of the proper gpyov of anything; see 
note on p. 4oc.2§12. Life is the special function of the body (Eth. 
Nic. 1 6), and health is life in its best form, as far as the body is con- 
cemned] 

‘Hpdd:kos] a famous physician, native of Selymbria, in Thrace on the 
Propontis ; to be distinguished from another less known physician, Gor- 
gias’ brother, of Leontini, Plat. Gorg. 448 B, 456 B. On Herodicus and 
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his medical practice, see Plat. Phaedr. 227 E, and Heindorf’s and Ast’s 
notes; also Rep. II 406 A seq., where an account of him and his system 
of self-tormenting is given. Protag. 316 E}. 

ray dvOpwmrivey] See note on c. 1 § 7, 6 das airias dvOpwmcds. 

§ 11. Personal beauty has no absolute standard or uniform expres- 
sion, manifesting itself in the same forms at all periods and under all 
dircumstances. Itis relative three stages of human life, 


ee but also to the habits and functions 
natural and appropriate to each of those stages; manly and athletic 
eXtTcises, in the way of Zraznéng, to youth; military service, the impera- 
tive duty of an. active and able-bodied citizen, to middle age; sedentary 
and intellectual pursuits, to old age, yet so that strength and vigour 
remain adequate to the endurance of ordinary or ‘necessary’ labours— 
extraordinary exertions, as in athletic exercises and service in the field, 
being no longer required. The habit of body which is fitted to the 
exercise of these several functions at the corresponding period of life is 
a constituent element of its personal beauty. 

véov pev ovv Kaddos x.t.A.] When it is said that the beauty of a young 
man consists partly in the possession of a body in a serviceable state for 
undergoing the labours and pains incident to the race and feats of 
strength, the meaning seems to be that the robust habit of body and the 
muscular development required for the one, and the zzdications of activ- 
ity combined with strength, which affear in the outward form, necessary 
for the other, are pleasant to the eye, both in themselves and also as 
suggesting a fitness or adaptation or harmony of the exterior of the per- 
son with the habits and pursuits which are appropriate to youth. 

mpos amodavo.y] means no more than the mere enjoyment afforded by 
the s¢gh¢ of personal beauty. Victorius, who suggests another interpre- 
tation, concludes finally in favour of this. 

of mévrab\ot Kaddiorot] The combination of a natural aptitude or 

1 Macaulay, in his celebrated Essay on Bacon, Edi. Rev., July, 1837, selects 
these opinions of Plato, which he describes at length from the passage of the 
Republic, as to the value of Herodicus’ system of medical practice, as one of the 
illustrations of the contempt for all that is useful and practical which pervades 
the Platonic philosophy ; contrasting this, much to the disadvantage of the ancient 
philosopher, with the opposite spirit and tendency of the Baconian system, which 
aims, as he assumes, exclusively at practical and attainable good, and promotes 
the investigation of truth solely with a view to the substantial and solid benefit of 
the human race. Schrader cites Dial. de Orat. xx1m1 4 Me in corpore quidem 
valetudinem medict probant, quae animt anxietate contingat. Parum est aegrunt 


non esse; fortem et lactum et alacrem volo. Prope abest ab infirmitate in qua sola 
sanitas laudatur. 
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capacity (mevxace mpos) for strength and speed, vigour and activity, as 
evidenced by success in the varvous exercises of the réyraOXov, and the 
outward expression of these faculties in the configuration of the body, 
when accompanied with beauty in the shape, symmetry, and expression 
of the features, is the highest form of personal beauty in the young man. 
‘Die ibung im Pentathlon war wegen der verschiedenartigheit der 
Siunf wettkhimpfe ganz vorziiglich das werk junger rustiger manner mit 
elastischem leibe. Die Pentathlen zeichneten sich daher durch gleichmds- 
sige starke der glieder, allsettige gewandtheit und kirperlich harmo- 
nische bildung vor allen tibrigen vortheilhaft aus, und werden daher 
vom Aristoteles als die schinsten Agonisten genannt? Krause, Gymn. 
wu. Agon. der Griechen, Vol.1, p. 494, abschn. V1 § 31. The exercise of 
the mévra®\ov is therefore mentioned in the passage before us as belong- 
ing solely to the period of youth}. 

The revraOXov consisted of five exercises as the name implies. These 
are enumerated in an epigram of Simonides, Anthol. 67 (73), Bergk, 
Fragm. Lyr. p. 791, 

“IoOuwa Kat UvOot Away 6 Pirevos evixa 
GApa, modexeinv, Sicxov, dkovra, madny, 
and in an epigram of unknown authorship quoted by Eustath. ad Il. v. 
p. 1320, Anthol. émvypayara adéomora CCCLIV, 
Ghpa Trodéy, Sicxov te Born, Kai Akovros éper, 
kal Spopos, 70€ warn’ pia & édero mace TedevTH. 

The same five are named in the Schol. on Pind. Isthm. 1 35, and in 
the Schol. on Plat. Erast. c. 4. 135 D, maAn, ciyvvvos (i.e. dkwv), dApa, 
SicKxos, Kati Spopos. On the wévrad\ov and its contents, see Krause, Of. 
cit. p. 476 seq: abschn. VI § 29. 

Ilvyp7, boxing, was therefore not included in the mévrad\ov ; and we 
are driven to suppose that the concluding words of § 14, 6 d¢ maou révta- 
OXos, which certainly according to the ordinary laws of the interpretation 
of language ought to include it with the rest of the foregoing exercises, 
are one amongst many instances of Aristotle’s carelessness in expressing 
himself, and affirm something which he could not really have meant. 
maou, if it can be said to have any meaning at all, must be understood 
simply to imply, that the wévra@\ev combines in one the greatest number 
and variety of the single and separate exercises. Such is also the opinion 
of Krause, Of. cit. p. 258, n. 6. He observes that such a conclusion (as 
would naturally be drawn from the words of Arist.) is opposed to all the 


1 The réyraO\os however, though by the number and variety of his accom- 
plishments he is superior to all other athletes, yet in regard of certain special 
excellences, as compared for instance with the runner or wrestler, he is only 
second rate. Plat. Erast. 135 £. The philosopher in the popular sense, Aristotle’s 
memavdevjévos, the man of universal attainments, is compared to the all-accom- 
plished athlete. “Ap évvo® olov éyers Tov pirdocogpov div pa.; Soxels yap foe Reve 
olov év TH dywvla eloly of révra\or mpds Tovs Spouéas TOUS TWadaioTas. Kal yap 
éxetvor rovrwy pev Aelmovrat Kara Ta ToUTW GONa Kal Sedrepol low mpds TovTOUS, THY 
5 dAAwy dOAnr av mpBroe Kal wuK@ow avrovs. 
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notices which we find in the ancient writers. Avistoteles konnte hier in 
bekannten dingen die mehr worte bediirfende deutlichkeit einer gedrun- 
genen pricisen, und in gemessener gradation fortschrettender redewetse, 
welche thm eigenthiimlich ist, aufopfern, da ja doch jedem Hellenen die 
Siinf bestandtheile des Pentathlon bekannt waren. 

dxudtovros 8é x.r.A.] The simplest way of filling up the elliptical con- 
struction seems to be to supply «kdAXos after dxudgovros, and yépovros in 
the next clause, and meduxévac from the zmmediately preceding mepuxaow 
after moXeutxods in the former clause and ixavoy in the latter. The re- 
quired sense may be equally well supplied by repeating (as Victorius) the 
first words of the sentence, dxpdtovros dé (KkdAXos) (rd) mpds pév mévous Tods 
rrodemixovds (xpfoysov éxew To cdpa) ; but the consideration of the imme- 
diate proximity of redvxaow seems more in favour of the other. 

ixavdv] fit for, strong enough for, capable of. 

dAvmov] causing no pain, no painful impression or repulsion, in con- 
sequence of the absence of all the ordinary deformities or disfigurements 
incident to old age. 

Wri vinas hoBiras] i.e excov 4 79 Vipas NoBGran This unusual and 
irregular form of attraction of the relative to the case of its antecedent, 
where, had the antecedent been expressed, the relative should have been 
the zominaiive to a succeeding verb, is exemplified by Matthiae, Gr. Gr. 
§ 473, obs. 1, from Herod. I 68, ovdév cw eiSdres rdv qv..., Thuc, VII 67 
ad’ dv nuiv mapeoxevaora. Add to these, Plat. Protag. 334 C év rovtous 
ols péddet CeoOar, de Rep. V 465 D, evdampovitovra: éxeivor av rovrous vmap- 
xe. Dem, de Cor. p. 318, 19, § 277, 088 ed’ & ounhéeper TH moet XpATaL. 
And from Aristotle, this passage, and Rhet. 1 2, 11, e€ dv érvyev. In 
Dem. c. Steph. p, 1116, mept av pt) Katnyopntar Aéyew, which has been 
cited as an instance, xaryyépyra is the irregular passive ‘has been ac- 
cused’, and therefore wept dy need not be interpreted as rept éxelvwr a; it 
is for mepi éxeivav mepit ov. Another doubtful example is Eur. Med. 262, 
tov Sdvra 7’ ait Ovyarép’, jv 7 éyjparo, where Seidler retains this (the 
v.1.), and regards jy as a case of attraction for avrjy 7. An analogous 
case of this kind of attraction is Sophocles’ ofas y éuod, Trach. 443, for 
Ola €y@ eipe 

§ 12. icxds] bodily strength, is defined, in a very superficial and per- 
functory manner, with a special view to strength in personal encounter— 
as appears in the several forms it takes, though it is afterwards more 
definitely expressed in dywvorix) dperj—as the power of moving some 
one else (érepov may possibly be neuter, something else, anything whatso- 
ever), by pulling, or pushing, or lifting (possibly referring to the encounter 
of Herakles with Antaeus, who showed his great strength by ‘lifting’ 
him off the ground into the air; or, if érepoy be neuter, by lifting any 
heavy weight), or squeezing, or crushing ; which seems to be intended for 
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a complete analysis of the different ways in which a person or thing can 
be ‘moved’ by another. 

§ 13. pet{ou] agrees with rwi understood after dpern: the accusative 
petCova, with riva' understood in 76 dmepéxewv, would be more usual. Two 
MSS read peifova. ‘Excellence in size’ implies superiority over the 
average (people in general), in length (height), depth (thickness), and 
breadth, but only (superior) to such an éxtent as not to impede the 
motions (of the body) by the excess (of size), lit. to one being only 
so much greater as not to make the body’s motions (slower than they 
otherwise would be, or than they ought to be, i.e.) ¢oo slow. Mixkos, 
Baéos, and mAaros are the three dimensions of space; but it is not quite 
certain how they are applied here to the proportions of the human body ; 
pijxos or Bados might possibly represent the abstract height. I have 
taken pijxos in this sense here because it is found in Homer to represent 
the ‘stature’ of a man, and pakioros for ‘tallest’. Odys. A’. 309, Otus 
and Ephialtes, ods 81) paxiorous Opéye Ceid@pos Gpovpa, and 312, drap pijkos 
ye yeverOnv évvedpyviot. v.71, of the daughters of Pandareus, pijkos & 
émop’”"Aprepuis ayvn, and in Xenoph. de Rep. Lac. II 5, eis pfjkos avéaverOa 
Ta G@para. Mixos therefore is the man’s height, mAdros the breadth of the 
body, measuring from right to left, and Baéos the depth or thickness, 
measuring in the direction backwards and forwards. Bados, though it can 
be applied to vertical measure, up and down, yet as in the ordinary lan- 
guage it represents only what is Je/ow us, and not what is adove, could 
hardly be applied to the more than average stature of a ¢a// man. 

§ 14. é« peyébous kat icxvos] for boxing and wrestling ; raxous, for the 
foot-race. 

kal yap 6 taxvs icyupds éorw] seems to be added as a mere passing 
observation, or note upon raxovs: and the yap, which implies that this 
clause gives a reason for the preceding, must therefore be regarded as 
due to mere carelessness of writing, there being no logical connexion 
between the two sentences. (If there were any such connexion between 
the two, the meaning could only be, that the relation of strength and 
speed as genus and species, speed being only a variety of strength, is the 
reason for the introduction of rayos into the list of agonistic virtues: the 
fact being that this could only be a reason for omitting it.) 


pimrew tacere, purteiv zactare i Hermann ad Aiac. 
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235, Trach. 776. See also Lobeck, Aj. 239, p. 1777. This distinction, 
which has been doubted by some scholars, is now I believe generally 
accepted. At all events it applies very well here, where the simple notion 
of flinging or hurling, once for all, from you, as a stone, would be quite 
inappropriate to the motion of the legs intended to be described. purteiv 
ra okédn is to ‘toss about’ or ‘swing the legs’, backwards and forwards, 
again and again. 

kuveiv oppo] ‘to take long strides’. 

doa th TANyn] in boxing, to push or thrust away from you by the 
blow, so as aliguem de statu deicere ; as when you knock a man down. 

st aro ea two last, boxing and wrestling ; not running. 
Supply therefore, in explanation of dudorépois, OAiBew Kab Karéxew, Kab 
dca tH wAnyq Suvdpevos. Victorius (and also Krause, u.s., p. 534, n. 1) 
quotes Plut. Symp. 4, dru yap péuixrar TO mayKpariov &x Te mUypAS Kal mans, 
dfdrov, and Quint. Inst. Orat. 11 8, 13, as confirming Aristotle’s statement. 
Other ancient authorities are given in Krause’s notes. 

On the pancratium, and the size, strength, and skill required by those 
who engaged in it, see Krause, u. s. p. 534—538, abschu. VI § 41. 

Compare with the four preceding sections the following passage of 
Plato on the use of athletic exercises. Legg. VIII 832 E seq. €ort youv map- 
Tov ToAEMiKOTaTOY 7) GwpaTos OUTS TavTws, 7 pev amo TOY TOdaY, 4 dé 
kal ard Tav xe—pav' uye pev Kal dev 7 Tov Today, 7 Sé ev Tails cup- 
mAoxais (the mayxparvoy, and especially wrestling) payn cai. cvoracts ioxvos 
kal popns Seopern. 

§ 15. edynpia] supr. § 4, ‘fortunate old age, good fortune or happiness 
in old age’. 

Bpabdurns] ‘ tardiness’, i.e. slow approach or progress, 

evynpws]| occurs under the form evynpos in Hippocrates, and Ar. Hist. 
Anim, IX 12, 3. 


1 Lobeck in his elaborate dissertation on the question seems to leave the 
matter in doubt; and no doubt, from the uncertainty of the mss readings, the 
distinction of the two forms of the verb being shewn in most cases merely by the 
difference of accent, it is difficult to decide in any particular case which of the two 
forms is to be preferred: and Lobeck shews by examples that (so far as the reading 
is to be depended on) the same notion of the verb is expressed indifferently by 
either form. At the same time in the somewhat obscure summing up at the 
conclusion of his note, he seems (as I understand him) to be in favour, as a 
general principle, of the hypothesis, that a difference of form in the termination of 
a verb radically the same (he cites YAAw or efAXw and its numerous varieties as a 
remarkable instance) does express a corresponding variety in the signification ; as 
in the instance given, the various terminations correspond to different varieties of 
the general notion of ‘rolling’. 


p- 19. 
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dvev réxns] in Muretus’ excellent emendation of v. 1. dv edruyns. 

€ore O€ tis x.r.X.] The causes of length and shortness of life in plants 
and animals are further investigated in the little treatise mep) paxpo- 
Budrntos kal BpaxvBiornros, in the coilection of tracts called the Parva 
Naturalia, appended to the work mepi yuyis. They all belong to the 
‘ Physical’ department of philosophy. 7. p. cal Bp. 1 § 4. 

GN ovdev 7 akpiBoroyia x.t.d.] Nice, exact, or scientific analysis and 
the treatment of a subject in minute detail, are out of place in a rhetorical 
treatise. Any further details on the subject of longevity would be useless 
to the rhetorician. On the various senses of axgiBera, see Grant on Eth. 
Nic. I 7, 18: and on the mode of handling a subject appropriate to Rhe- 
toric, Introd. on the ‘materials of Rhetoric’, p. 11—14. 

§ 16. eet 6 rotodros Pidos «.7.A.] ‘all such are friends, as, when they 
think anything good for some particular person’ (éxe‘v@, some one in par- 
ticular, ¢ha¢ particular person, whoever it may be) ‘are inclined to do it for 
his sake’. In this definition, friendship or love is described as a state of 
mind, a moral habit or disposition, not as a natural affection. The desire 
of doing our friend good for his own sake is a necessary accompaniment 
and consequence of the feeling or affection, but not identical with it. The 
definition is ‘rhetorical’, and does not give the ‘essence’ of the thing, as 
a scientific definition would. The definition of ¢iAia as a maos, II 4, 2, is 
in exact conformity with this, and equally deficient. In the Ethics, viIt 
2, after quoting some of the ordinary current notions of love to be found 
in the preceding poets and philosophers, he proceeds to the establishment 
of his own. And here again the same conception of it reappears in the 
words 76 d€ Giro daot deiv BovdrAcoOar rdyaa ekeivov evexa. Accordingly 
piria is edvora ev dvtimerovOdar, reciprocal goodwill or affection ; the reci- 
procity being essential to true guA/a or affection of two human beings 
to one another. For though we may be ‘fond’ of wine, @idouwos, or ‘fond’ 
of animals, there is in these cases no true reciprocity of affection. Fur- 
ther, since ‘fondness’ is applicable to three classes of objects, the good, 
the pleasant, and the useful, three classes of corresponding ‘friendships’ 
or ‘fondnesses’ are hereby determined; but only the first of them, the 
love of the good, is the basis of true and perfect love ; and consequently 
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the highest and perfect form of ‘love’ can only exist between the good, 
rerela 8 early jf trav ayabdy dirdia kal kar’ dperiy spolwy’ odrot yap tayal? ’ 
potas Botdovra: GAdAjAots, # dyabol’ dyabol 8 cial ka’ avrovs, C. 4, init. 
In the concluding definition of c. 2, the yeeling or loving disposition is 
introduced in the word edvoeiv, Sei dpa edvoeiv dddjAots Kai BovheoOar 
rayaba py NavOavovras bv &y tu Tdv eipnnévav. These ra elpnueva are 
the three objects of affection, This is therefore the general conception of 
love according to Aristotle. The highest form of Aaman love or friend- 
ship would be evvoeiv...dva ro dyaov. 

émcetxeis] Note on c. 2 § 4, p. 30. 

§17. evruxia] ‘good fortune or luck’, accidental, transitory, frag- 
mentary, is opposed to evdatpovia, complete, permanent, substantial hap- 


piness, the essence of which resideS-int tts avrapxeca OF independence of all 
E sctteatnt-antl Gvicenal comtittons--Evh-Nic-It § (Bekir), 1097 6 6 seq. 
RV 1196-1-2-(orl Veapyrixy as the highest happiness). Polit. Iv (VII), 1, 
1323 5 23, waprupt TH Oe@ ypopéevors, os evdaipwv pév eore Kal pakdpios, v 
oddev Se trav eEwrepixay dyabdy adda &’ avrov adtos kal T@ motos Tis elvat 
rHv piow, emel Kal thy evtvxiav tis evdatpovias dia tabr dvayKaiov érépay 
eva’ Tov pev yap éxros adyabdy airiov tadroparov kai 4 Tvxn, Sixaos 8” 
ovdeis ovdé cdppav amo tixns ode Sia THY TUxXnY éeori. Eur. Med. 1220, 


Eros B capoucrror_soruxcarepes Eihov iver a» abhor, evtainau-di fy 
ov, where Paley quotes, Troad. 509, ray evdoatmovev pndéva vopiter edru- 
xew mpw dy Gary, explaining the distinction; and Androm. 420, jacopv pev 
addyet SvaTuxav 0 edSarpovei. 


4 tvxn airia] On Aristotle’s conception of ruyn as ‘a cause’, with fur- 
ther details, see Introd. Appendix c to Bk. I c. 10, p. 218—224. On this 
passage, p. 223. 

yiyverOa kai vmdpxewv] ‘acquisition or possession’. xai in this and 
similar cases is properly rendered by ‘or’. Aristotle frequently expresses 
as a combination two things which are not actually, but only hypo- 
thetically, combined in the conception, which we therefore more correctly 
represent as an alternative. 

airia 9 Tvxn eviwy dv kal al réxva] ‘Simplicius, ad Phys. 11 p. 73, 6, inter 
alia haec habet: xat rév rourady d€ for mavra ocxeddy els THY TUXnY dyov- 
ow, dare kal ris Téxvns olkelav adtyy moveiv, Aéyovres, Téxyn TUXNY eorepte 
kal rvxn téxvnv (Agathon ap. Ar. Eth. Nic. vi 41), rév evtuxodvta 8€ Kal 
ppovely gaot (Eur. Fragm. Inc. 204). mpés 8& rovros dpapev tua rov 
diré TEXIIS Yopever kal dro Tdxns ywopeva’ Kal yap vyleva kal dd rdxns Soxet 
yiverOar domep ard téxyns’ Swijcas yap Kal midy Tis Wuxpov vdap yéyovev 


1 kal rpdmov twa mepl ra adrd éorw y rixn Kad 7 Téxvn, Kabdrep kal ’AydOwy 
dnal, réxvn TUXNV, K.TN. 
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Aoyov ayabwy aitia TUxNn, oiov Et of dAXOL aicypol 
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TouTou O€ py, Et pn NAOE Movos det poitwv, ot Oé 
vyins. These are illustrated in the text by two examples ; health, which 
may be due to chance as well as art ; and beauty and strength, to chance 
as well as nature. 

dréxvev| ‘independent of art’. 

olov 6cwv 7 pvois] The contradiction between this and the statements 
in the scientific Physics is pointed out in the Introd., u.s., p. 223. 

evdexerat Sé Kal mapa pvcw eivar] Most probably a mere occasional and 
parenthetical note, according to the usual practice of this author (comp. 
§ 14), ‘chance may give rise not only to things natural and independent 
of nature, but also to things unnatural, monstrous, or abnormal’, ra rapa 
vow tépara: on which see the reff. in Introd. p. 225. Compare the def. 
of vais in I 10, 13, dd€eve & dy kal 7 TUy7n aria elvas Td ToLoiTaY, i.e. TOV 
mapa dvow. In this case the colon should be retained after efva, the 
connexion being carried on from oloy dcav 7 pious to vyeias pev k.T.A. aS 
examples, ov ai réxvat, kal 7 pvous airia, and the zo/e parenthetical. 

Bonitz, however, Aristotel. Stud. 1 87, would alter the punctuation, 
placing a comma at eiva:, and connecting this clause closely with the pre- 
ceding, in the sense, ‘of which the cause is nature, but (which) may be 
also contrary to nature’: regarding this as an instance of the Aristotelian 
custom of ‘not repeating the relative in the second of two co-ordinated 
members’, illustrated by Waitz, Organ. 25 4 35, and certainly common 
enough in our author. This is further supported by Muretus, who 
translates, ‘quae natura efficiuntur, ita tamen ut etiam praeter naturam 
evenire possint.’ 

The words quoted above from I 10, 3, seem to me to be in favour of 
the former interpretation : and the practice of introducing ‘notes’ of this 
kind is at least as common with Aristotle as that which is noticed by 
Bonitz. 

Zore S€ Kal TY mapa Adyov dyabGy airia réxn] Phys. 197 @ 18, kal TO pavat 
elval te mapddoyov Thy TUxnY OpOds’ 6 yap Adyos 7 TaY del dvT@v 7) TOY os ert 
1d mond, 7 O€ TUN Ev ToIs yryvouevors Tapa TadTa’ dat’ émeLdy dopiora Ta To- 
avra, kal } rUxn dopioros. See further in Introd. p. 221. 

Tov mAnaior] (dvros, ixrapévov), ‘one’s next neighbour’, aso meAas. In 
Plat. Theaet. 174 C, it is distinguished from yeirwy, 6 mAjctoy kal o yeltov, 
having a more extended and general sense, ‘a fellow-creature’. 

4 et pt) AAG pdvos det hourdy k.r.A.] ‘Or if one who was in the constant 
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damage éOovTes SuepOapnoav: mavTa yap Ta ToLaUTAa 
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yov, TOTE SiopiaTEov. 

I ev pev ovv det cTovaler Oat mpoTpETOVTA WS ETO- CHAP. VI 
Haun n UmrapXovTw, kal «av dmotpérovta, pavepov’ 
Ta yap évavtia ToUTwy éxTiv. rel O€ TPOKELTAL TH 
Gea pu Noun oKOTrOS TO onde Bovaevoyrat oe 
ov mept Tov TéAoUS adda TEpL TMV I pos TO TEAOS, 
tavta § orl Ta cumpepovta Kata Tas paces, TO 
dé cuppepov dyabov, AnTTEov av Elin TTOLXELA qepl 
2dyabot Kal cuupépovtos dmAws. ExTw 6 ayaboy p. 2. 


habit of visiting a certain place’(¢ oirav, to go backwards and forwards, 
ever and anon, repeatedly, to frequent, haunt) ‘was the only one that failed 
to go (on some particular occasion), whilst those that went only once 
(ama€, once for all) all perished’. It is possible that this sense of repe- 
tition in the verbal termination ay may be the origin of the other signi- 
fication of ‘disease’ illustrated on the word mvevoriay, c. 2 § 18 p. 45. 
A too-frequently repeated action might very well be interpreted as a 
diseased habit. 

§ 18. drav mepi émaivov x.7.A.] i. e.in c. 9: of this book, the chapter on the 
topics of encomium and censure, proper to the encomiastic or epideictic 
branch of Rhetoric. 


CHAP. VI. 


On the purport of this chapter, its principal divisions, and connexion 
with the general plan of the work, see Introd. p. 177. 

§1. 7 Umapxyovrwv] On this addition over and above the theory, see 
note on c. 3 § 4; and Introd. p. 120. 

Bovdevovrar S€...rdv mpos TO TéXos] Eth. Nic. lI 5, 1112 4 12, Boudev- 
opeba dé ot-mepl ry TeAGy d)AG mepl Tay mpds Ta TéAn. (This is because 
the means are within our own power tu-attain, the ends are not. Bovdevd- 
peda d€ mepl trav ed? juiv wpaxtév, 1112 a 31, dca yiverar SC Hyar.. mepl 
TOUT@V Bovhevdpea, Ib. line 12, and this is afterwards repeated.) Ovre yap 
larpos Bovdeverar ei vidoes, odTE prirep ef mreioel, oUTE ToNITLKOS €< evvopiay 
moumoet, ovde TOY NowTdy oVdels mepl TOD Tédovs* GAA Aewevor TéXos TL, TOS 
kal Ota tivey éora eKomours, kt.A. Ib. 634, ovk ay ovv ein Bovdevtoy Td 
TéNos, GAAa Ta mpos Ta TEAN. 

orotxeia] i.€. rdmovs, the ‘Elements’, the primary topics of the subject 
‘good’. See Introd. p. 127, 8 

awAds| See note on p. 30, c. 2 § 4. The sense in which dads is here 


intended is evidently that of good in general, as a general or abstract- 
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conception, opposed to kaé’ ékaorov special and particular goods. Schra- 
ders Tendering extra comparationem, if it means, as it seems to do, 
‘absolute good’, ‘good in itself’, opposed to ‘relative’ or ‘human good’— 
that which cannot be compared with, i.e. has no relation to, any other 
kind of good, but exists in itself independently—is certainly wrong. 
‘Absolute good’ can have no place in a rhetorical system or in the prac- 
tice Of the rhetorician; such a definition would be in direct violation of 
the principle so often laid down by Aristotle, that the rhetorical method 
must be in conformity with the materials of the art, of a popular and 
practical character, adapted to the understanding of an unlearned and 
unscientific audience. This is especially the case with definitions. See 
Introd. p. 12, 13. The general notion of good is first considered in 
§§ 1—3, and then this is applied and illustrated in particulars in the 
remainder of the chapter. 

§ 2. ear 57 dyafov x.t.A.| The ‘popular’ character of these defini- 
tions is marked by the introductory éera, ‘let it be taken for granted’; no 
demonstration is required, any current notion of good will serve our 
purpose. The same phraseology occurs again in a similar case, c. 7 § 2, 
Zot 617 Umépexov K.T-A.: C._5 § 3, and I0 § 3. 

First, ‘Good is anything that is in itself and for its own sake 
desirable (an object of choice), and that for whose sake we choose some- 
thing else (which is the ulterior end of our preference for anything) ; and 
that which is the universal aim, either of everything or’ (as a qualification to 
exclude inanimate things) ‘everything that has sensation or reason, or 
(would be their aim) if they were to acguzre the reasoning faculty’ (sup- 
posing they have it not yet, as infants and beasts). Comp. c. 7 § 21, 
0 AaBdvra Ta wpaypara (anything) dpovnow ehair’ av €xacrov}. 

The first of these two definitions, which represents Good as desirable 
in and for itself, and as-tia¢ to obtain which we choose something else, is 
in fact identical with the second which describes it as the ultimate end 
or aim of all action and desire, only differing from it interms. Every 
thing that we choose or desire, and every act that we perform, is as the 
means to one universal end, the Good. This view of the nature of Good 
is laid down and illustrated in the first chapter of the Nic. Eth. maca 
réxyn Kai maca péOodos, dpoiws dé mpagis re kai mpoaipects, dyabod ruvds 
epiea4at Soxet’ 51d Kaas amepyvarto (it is a current, popular, definition of) 
rayabdy, od mar’ eplerai—el 69 Te Fédos eart Td mpaktay 0 bv” evTd Bov- 
AdpeOa, adda S€ Sia rodro (the means to the universalend) kat px wavra 
dv erepov aipovpeba, (there is something, i.e. Good, which we desire -enly 
for itself,)...87Ao0v és Tovr ay ein rdyaboy Kai TO apiorov, and so on. Comp. 
c. 5. Similarly at the commencement of the Politics, we find that this is 
the end of states as well as individuals, because rot eivai Soxotvtos dyabod 


1 Schrader quotes*Cic. de Fim. 111, 201 est igitur voluplas bonunt. Hoc ne 
gtatuam quidem dicturam pater aiebat, si logui posset. Vv. 14, earum etiam rerum 
quas terra gignit educatio quaedam et perfectio est—ut ipsae vttes, St logti possent, ila 
se tractandas tuendasque esse faterentur. Add Aesch. Agam, 37, ulkos 6’ aurds ef 
Pboyyhv AdBo capéorar’ dv AéLecer, Eur. Iph. Taur. 51. 
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aipoupeda, Kal ou en ravTa | TwWavTa Ta aio @On- 
ol exovra 1) VOUV, n €l Aa Bot vouv’ Kal 0aa O vous 
av EKATTW dmodoin, Kal 07a O rept €kaoTov vous 
hae arn EKAT TO, TOUTO €OTLV éxao TW ayabov, Kal 


Xap mavta mparrovot mayres. Comp. III 12, init. Metaph. B 2, 996 @ 
23—26, A 3, 983 @ 31, TO ov évexa Kal tayabdv. 

The same view of the nature of Good is to be found equally in Plato, 
from whom Aristotle may have derived it. See, for instance, Phileb. 53 E, 
seq. particularly 54 C, where good is proved to be the od évexa, or univer- 
sal end. Sympos. 205 A, where happiness, which consists in the posses- 
sion of good, is similarly represented. Gorg. 499 E, réAos elvar dmacav 
rav mpateoy Td dyabby, Kai exeivou evexev Seiv mavra raddda mparrecOa, GAN’ 
ovk éxeivo Tov GANov. Euthyd. c. 8, 278 E, seq. 

kal 6oa 6 vovs k.7.A.] ‘ And all that reason in general, or universal reason, 
would assign to each of us, and all that the individual reason assigns to 
each of us, zat is good to every human being’. That is, all that this 
supreme or universal reason or the particular reason of each individual, 
would assign as suitable to each ; the former what is good for all alike, the 
latter what is good for each particular individual; since these sometimes 
differ: or, as Schrader interprets it, the universal reason that dictates 
general principles or rules of action, as contrasted with 6 vois 6 mepi 
éxucrov, mens quae de singulartbus decernit, which decides in special and 
individual cases. The reason as an agent is here opposed to mere 
nature, or to a blind natural impulse; the choice of good is a reasonable 
choice, good is what reason universal or individual would necessarily 
choose. (vots stands here in a general sense for the special faculty or part 
of it dpdynous', the practical reason, the calculating discursive and moral 
part of the intellect, which directs us in our choice between good and 
evil. In Eth, Nic. VI, yvods in its proper sense, the intuitive and specu- 
lative reason, is distinguished from the 6:dyova or discursive intellect, and 
its special virtue @povnars or practical wisdom), 

‘Or chat, by the presence of which anything (not only man in soul and 
body, but also things inanimate) is put in a healthy or proper condition 
(is made what it ought to be, what is best.for it to be) and made seif- 
sufficing (independent of all external conditions), and self-sufficiency or 
independence in general’, On avrdpkeva see note on § 3 of Chapter V, 
p. 74, avrapkera Cwfjs. It is thus briefly defined Pol. 1v (vil) 5, init. rd 
mavra vrapxew kal OetoOat py Oevos. 

‘Or any thing that is productive or preservative of (tends to produce or 
preserve) things of that sort, or that which is attended by such, or things 
that have a tendency to prevent and destroy the opposites of these’, 
These forms of good belong to a lower order, subordinate to ra ka?’ aid 
dya6a, as means to the end. Eth. Nic. 1 4, 1096 & Io, Aéyeo Oat dé Kal? é 
eloos Ta Kall avTa Sioxcpeva kal dyarapeva, ta dé worirind TOUTOY 7) Sanite 
TLKA TOS 7 TOV evayTiov KwAuTLKa OLd TadTa Aeyer Oar kal Tporrov ddXov. 


1 This is actually substituted for vods in the corresponding passages c. 7 § 21 
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ov mapdvtTos ev SiaKertar Kal a’tdpKws exe, Kal TO 
a’Tapkes, Kal TO ToNTiKOY 7} uAakTiKOV THY ToLOU- 
TWY, Kal w adkoNovOEl Ta ToL\atTa, Kal TA KwWAVTIKA 
3 TwY evavTiwy Kat Ta PbaptiKd. dxodrovOel be Sixws" 
i yap dua i VoTEpoy, oiov TH pev pavOavew TO éml- 
arTacba vatepov, TH Se Vyiaivew TO Civ dua. Kal 
Ta TONTIKA TPLYGS, TA pev Ws TO Vytalvey Uylelas, 


§ 3. dkodovde! Se di:xds] ‘the term attending upon admits of two dif- 
ferent senses, either simultaneous (attendance, accompaniment) or sub- 
sequent (consequence), as knowledge attends on learning subsequently, 
but life on health simultaneously!’. dkxodovdeiv and éreaOat are both used 
in logic to denote not merely something that follows, a ‘consequence’ in 
the ordinary acceptation of the words, but also an invariable or necessary 
attendant or concomitant in five different senses: (1) a preceding con- 
comitant, or antecedent, Top. T 2, 117 @ 11, kal yap mporepov kai vorepor 
€merat, as learning is always preceded by ignorance; Categ. c. 12, mpd- 
Tepov €repov Erepou eyeTat TeTPAaXas...devTEpoy Hé TO jut) GvTLGTPEov KaTa THY 
Tov elvac dxodovOnow, oiov To ev Tav Svo mpdrepov’ Svoiv pev yap bvT@y aKo- 
Aovbet edOds 7d Ev ecivat, x... (2) a Simultaneous concomitant, dua: as 
health and life, Rhet. 1 6,3; 7, 5. (3) a swbseguent concomitant, or ‘con- 
sequent’, vorepov, as learning is followed by knowledge, Rhet. ll. ce. 
(4) Suvdpet, a virtual concomitant, dy zmplication, as sacrilege necessarily 
implies, includes Aosentiadly or virtually the notion of theft or fraud, by 
the rule omne maius continet in se minus; and (5) reciprocal contra- 
dictories regarded as consequents, Top. B 8, 113 6 25, 7 Kara ryy avtidacw 
dkodovénots, OF avTiKatnyopoupévws, Where two terms or propositions are 
‘convertible’, dvruatpépes: such are 6 avOpwros (gov, and 70 yx) (dow ovk 
avOpemos : TO uy HOU ov KaAdy, and 7d Kaddy ndv. It seems from this as if the 
primary sense of dxoXovdeiy were to attend or wait upon, and that that of 
‘following’ is a special and secondary signification under the general 
notion of accompaniment. Hence dkddovdos becomes fedisseguus, a 
constant attendant, footman, or ‘follower’. The ‘simultaneous’ kind of 
accompaniment appears also in this word sometimes even in the ordinary 
language, as when Plato writes, Menex. 249 D, dkohovOer per’ eyod, Lach, 
187 D, pera Tod marpds dkoAovdév; and similarly Demosthenes and the 
Orators ; and Xenophon joins it with ovv. Diog. Laert. VI § 125, ras & 
dperas \éyovow dvraxodovbeivy adAjAats, Kal Tov play €xovTa maoas exe, of 
the Stoics. Plutarch, de Repugn. Stoic. c. 27, p. 1045 E, attributes the 
same doctrine in the same words to Chrysippus. 

kal ta moutixa Tpix6s] This triple division of productive causes or 
conditions is thus explained by Majoragius. ‘ Ponit tres species rerum 
conficientium quae ita distingui possunt. Quae conficiunt, aut sunt a 


1 So Quintilian, Inst. Orat. v 10. 75. Sed haec consequentia dico, dxodovOa ; 
est enim consequens sapientiae bonitas: tla sequentia, mapemopeva, quae postea 


Jacta sunt aut futura...hoc temporis, tllud naturae. 


yen 


4 
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7a de us oitia Uytelas, TA SE Ws TO yupvaCer Oat, ST 
ws éxi TO TOAD role Uyleav. TovTwy Sé KElmévwv 
dvaykn Tas Te Anes Tov ayabov ayabas eivat kat 
Tas Tov Kakwv amoBodds: dxodovbet yap TH pEV TO 
pa} éxew TO Kaxoy dua, TH OE TO éxev TO a&yabov 
Uorepov, Kal j dvt’ éNarTovos aya0ov peiCovos Aj- 
is kai dvti petCovos Kaxov EMaTTOVOS wW yap U7eEp- 
natura, h. e. intrinsecus, aut extrinsecus adhibentur. A natura sunt, ut 
temperies humorum, et bona corporis constitutio, corificiens est bonae 
valetudinis. Quae extrinsecus adhibentur aut sunt tanquam instrumenta, 
aut sunt actiones ; instrumenta, ut cibaria:...actiones, ut exercitatio cor- 
poris, et deambulatio, quae frequenter bonam valetudinem efficit.’ This 
account, though correct in the main, requires a little further explanation 
and modification. The ground of the distinction of the first of the three 
classes, of which the illustration is 76 dyvaivew, the healthy state of body, 
active, actual health, as produced by vyeda, health in itself, we learn from 
two passages of the Nic. Eth. First, VI 13, 1144 @ 4, €mecra kat movovon pev 
(adrat ai dperal) odx ds latpixi vyleav, GAN as 7 vyleta, oUTas 7 copia evdat- 
poviav’ pépos yap ovca Tijs Ans dpetijs TH ExeoOar wrorei kal TO evepyeiv evdat- 
pova. Here dyiea itself represents the formal cause of health, which is in- 
ternal and essential (uépas, yea Oar), and developes, quickens, and stimulates 
the bodily functions into healthy activity, gives health an active reality 
(évepyet), and is therefore contrasted with the efficient, and exfernal cause, 
the physician, who, as the Paraphrast on the parallel passage, X 4, says, 
ouvrnpet Kal uAdtTeL, Kal Oras Tapapeivn (yret. The second passage, X 4, 
1174 6 25, is again an illustration : ov rov avtov dé romov H Te ndovy TeAeLot 
kai 76 aio@nrov te Kal 4 aicOnows, omovdaia orvta, aomep ovd 7 vyleta Kal 
6 larpos opolws airia ott Tov vyvaivey : on which the Paraphrast’s (Andro- 
nicus Rhodius) commentary is, 7 pév yap adr) more? pt) ovoa (i. €. évépyeta, 
not non-existent’) rnv rot dyiaivery evépyeray, 6 dé cuvtnpet K.T.A. as before. 
The second and third divisions represent two kinds of extraneous causes 
or conditions, distinguished from this formal, intrinsic cause. These are 
first, necessary conditions, as of health, represented by food; and se- 
condly, probable conditions, as exercise, which, as Aristotle adds, only 
produces health émi rd wodv. 

§ 4. We now proceed to the application or illustration of the 
general principles laid down in the three first sections, which continues 
to the end of the chapter; rovrwy Se xeiévov x.r.A. Application of the 
two topics of “consequents’, dua and dorepoy dxodovdeiv : the receipt of all 
good things is an instance of the latter, because it is followed by the 
possession of good things ; and the loss or riddance of evil things, which 
is accompanied szmultaneously by the relief from what is bad, exempli- 
fies the former. This latter conclusion rests upon the principle, here 
understood, but stated in § 18, @ 73 evavriov Kako, rodr’ dyabéy. Comp. also 
Top. T 2, 117 6 2, on Ajwers and dmoBodai. 

$5. @ yap tmepéxer k.7.A.] ‘for the amount of the excess of the greater 
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over the less, the same is the measure of the gain of the one (good) and 
the loss of the other (evil)’. yiveras, ‘becomes’, i.e. ‘amounts to’. The 
excess of the greater over the lesser good, and the excess of the greater 
over the lesser evil, is the measure of the gain in the one case, and the 
loss in the other; the loss of the evz/ being a gain, by the same rule as 
before, 6 76 évavtiov Rak, Tour ayadov. 

§ 6. mowntixat...kal mpaxtixai] virtues, besides being ‘ productive of 


good’, like many other things, have also this special_peculiarity, that 
they are effective of good by ac#oz. The distinction is, that whereas 


movetv tends to some épyov or substantial enduring result, as a picture, 
a a SS 
there is no further result. See the commencement of the Nic. Eth., and 
what is there said about these two réAy. Ethics and Rhetoric are Tpak- 
rixal réxvat, the arts of the painter and statuary mouwrcat. Compare 
Introd. pp. 16—19. By the distinction here taken we find brought into 
view the specially ‘practical’ character of the virtues, which, like the 
att that describes them, end in action: though besides this, some of the 
virtues, at any rate, produce lasting effect, and leave results beyond the 
mere performance of the act, some fosztive benefit (as an épyov) to an 
individual or the community. But the words here distinguished are else- 
where employed indifferently to express generally the power of producing 
an effect or result, as appears im the comparison of 5 §§3, 16;6§2. Of 
the two, zommrexéds is most frequently used in the expression of this con- 
ception, as may be seen in the following sections. 

All moral virtues must necessarily be each a form of good: for they 
produce a good moral habit, or condition, or constitution in those that 
possess them, and are: besides: productive (and effective) of good in their 
actions and the results of these. 

‘Each of them, its substance or true nature’ (the first Category, ri éori, 
ovoia, substance what the thing is, really and essentially), ‘and qualities’ 
(the third Category), ‘must be treated separately, ywpis, apart’. This is 
done in c. 9. The contents of the chapter to which reference is here 
made shew that dperaf are here confined to the 7@c«cai or moral virtues, 
the ‘virtues’ far excellence, and do not include physical, or any other, 
“excellences ’. 

§ 7. Kal riv iSom}v dyaboy eiva] What is here taken for granted, as 
universally admitted, that pleasure is good (though not necessarily she 
good) is in both the treatises on pleasure, in the 6th and roth books of 
the Nicomachean Ethics, carefully investigated and discussed, and the 
opinions held upon the question by preceding philosophers, as Eudoxus 
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and Plato, examined, Bk. VII, c. 12, seq. and X, ¢. 2. Aristotle’s conclu- 
sion (in Bk. x) is that though pleasure may be regarded as good it is not 
the good, i.e. the supreme good, good in itself, because there are some 
pleasures which are not proper objects of choice and therefore not good. 
Eudemus (if the seventh book be his), seems rather to be inclined to the 
contrary view; it is said at any rate, c. 14, init, dvdyky ody ry ndovny 
dyaOdv re etva, and three lines further, dpeorov 7 ovdev kodver Oovyy Twa 
eva, And at the beginning of c. 13, in answer to Plato’s objection in 
the Philebus, we find, Sri 8 o¥ cupBaiver dia ratra pr €lvar dyabdv pnde rd 
dpiorov, ék ravde SjAov. This difference of view between the master and 
pupil (on the supposition that Eudemus is the author of Bk. vil) is in 
fact in exact conformity with the difference of their respective definitions 
yera, but not our evepyeca itself, erefore not ‘the supreme good’; 
whilst Eudemus goes further and describes it as an ‘unimpeded energy’, 
avepmodictos évépyera : and in fact this variation may be regarded as one 
of the principal arguments for the difference of authorship of the two 
treatises on pleasure in the Nic. Eth. The principle upon which the fact 
is here assumed in the Rhetoric, is stated in both treatises of the Ethics ; 
the universal recognition, namely, of the principle that pleasure is desirable. 
See VII 14 init. and X 2, 1172 4 35, of & émorayevor ds ove ayabov od 
mavt’ edierat, ur ovdev Néywouy’ 6 yap mat Soxet, TOUT eivar Paper. 

tov d€ kahav ta pev 40€a ta 6é K.7.A.] This division of xaddv brings 
into view the physical and moral aspects of it united in the term beauty 
and right. nase as 106, an object of pleasure, is the physical beauty 
that pleases in nature and art; in xa’ avré aiperdy we are referred to the 
in itself desirable, and to be sought on its own account and with no ulte- 
rior object. It is defined in this latter sense, c. 9, 3, 5 dv 8v atts alperov 
bv _émaweroy 7, (its being the object of ‘praise’ confer upon it its moral 
character) y é ay dyabboy dv 78d 7, dre dyabov. Comp. II 13, 9, ro pev yap 
cuppéepov avt@ dyadov eorw, 70 S€ Kadov amdds. Eth. Eudem. Vil 15, 3, 
1248 0 18, tav yap ayadav ravrav rédyn éorw, & atrd avrav evexd eori 
aiperd. rovrav dé kaa, doa bv avra dvra rdvra éraverd eorw. On the 
xadov as a moral end, the ultimate object and motive of human action, to 
which all action should be directed and all lower interests sacrificed, ‘see 
the fine passage of Eth. Nic. 1x 8, 1169 a 6, seq., particularly 20o—27. 

§ 8. as Oe kal? év eteiv] ‘to describe good things singly’, in detail, 
by an enumeration of particular kinds of good. 

evdapovia] happiness, the universal réAos, aim and end of life and 
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action. See especially Eth. Nic. 15, where happiness is defined by its 
three principal characteristics ; it must be réAevov, avrapkes, Td TOY mpak- 
téy tédos. ‘These same characteristics appear in the definition here given 
in the Rhetoric: réXeov corresponds to ro xaé’ avré aiperdy, its perfection 
or completeness being chiefly shewn in its desirability for its own sake. 
Eth. N. I 5, 1097 6 31, reNevorepoy dé Néyouev TO Kal? adrd Stwkrdyv Tod dv 
€repov, Kal TO mndémore Sv GAXo alperdv trav kai Kad avra Kal dia Tod alpe- 
Tov, Kal amas bn TéAevcov TO Kad’ avrd alperdy del Kal pndémore bv dAXo. 
totodrov & 7 evdarpovia pddior eiva Soxet* radtny yap aipovueba det OC adrhy 
kal ovdérore SC GXo, Tisny S€ Kal jSovny Kal vodv Kai wacay dperiy aipovpeba 
pev kat Ov adra...aipovpeOa dé Kal ris evdaimovias xapiv, dia TovT@y vmoAap- 
Bavovres evdatpovnoe. thy & evdapoviay ovdels aipetras tovt@y xdpwv, ovS 
Odes Ov GAXo: Note onc. 5 § 1, p. 72. On avrapxeca, the second characteristic 
of happiness, see c. 5 § 3, and note there, p. 74. The sentences of Eth. Nic. 
I 5, following those already quoted, are upon this same subject. The 
concluding summary of the contents of the chapter is, réAevoy dn te pai- 
verat kal avtapkes 7) eVSatpovia, TSY mpaktdy ovaa Tédos, which gives the 
third of the conditions in the Rhetoric. A precisely similar description 
of happiness is found in Eth. Nic. xX, cc. 6 and 7. 

§9. The list of virtues here given is very incomplete, and a mere 
extract or sample of that given in the Nic. Eth. 11 7, which is itself any- 
thing but a complete or satisfactory enumeration of them. A longer list 
is to be found in c. 9 § 5, which includes the two intellectual virtues, 
copia and dpovnars, but still omits several of those which are distin- 
guished in the table of the Ethics. All the virtues here mentioned are 
analyzed in detail in Eth. N. III, Iv, V, justice being treated separately at 
great length in the fifth book. 

ééus, the genus of the definition of virtue, is an acquired, developed, 


confirmed habit or state, physical, mental or moral—the last of the three, 
of cou applied to virtue. It is properly opposed to d:aGeois, as a 
—— ees 


settle “manent sza¢e, opposed to a temporary and changeable as- 
positions. It is developed out 0 matn by the operation of ¢4os, habit or 
association, till ifhas acquire éncy and direction and a con- 


fifmed character, which shews itself in the constant exercise of similar 


dency to vice. ra) Owth of virtue, and the formation of the éé:s, 
see Eth. Nic. 11 1—5, particularly 4 and 5. Also Sir A. Grant, Zs. on 
Ethics, 1 p. 120 seq. (1st Ed.) [=p. 164, 3rd Ed.] Trendel. on de Anima 
p- 311, and 366. <Kategorienlehre, p. 95. 

§ 10. dyleia...dpicroy Soxet etvar] This is one of many opinions. 
So the ‘ Delian inscription’, quoted by Aristotle, Eth. N.19, and Eude- 
mus, Eth. Eud. 11, 1, with a slight variation; also in Theogn. Eleg. 255 
(Bergk), dddcorov 7d Sixavdrarov, AGarov & dyiaivew | HSvoTor de mépvy’ ov 


II 
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kal Tov Civ, 610 Kat dpiarov Soxet elvat, OTL OvO neat a1. 


Tots moNXois TYMOT aT OV aitiov éoTw, nants Kal 
Tov (nv. mdovTos* dpern yap KTHOEWS Kal TrOUNTIKOY 


27ToANwY. piros Kat pidiae kal yap kal’ avTOY aipe- 


Tos 6 gidos Kal TOMTIKOS TOANDY. TLL, dofa: 


mis pa ro rvxeiv, for which Bergk gives in the second line, mpiypa de 
reprvératov Tui, Tis €parro Tvyeiv. Soph. Creus, Fragm. ap. Stob. CIll 15 
(Dind. Fr. Soph. 326), xdAdXcordv €ore Tovvdicov mepuxévar’ AGaorov de Td 
Civ dvocov iSicrov 8 dtr@ mapeott ARs dv épG Kad juepav. Ariphron, 
Dithyr. 1 (ap. Bergk, Fragm. Lyric. Gr. p. 841 [p. 984 Ed..2]), vyteca, 
mpeoBiora pakdpewr, pera ced valouse TO emopevoy Broras...cebev dE yYwpis 
ovtts evdaipwv épv. See also a fragment of Licymnius, Fr. 4, in Bergk; 
u. s., p. 840 [p. 986 Ed. 2] (a dithyrambic poet and rhetorician, mentioned 
by Aristotle, Rhet. III 12, 2 ; 13,5, and quoted, as Bergk supposes, in III 
14, 5); Plut. de virt. mor. c. 10, quoting from some poet, 7 Te Tod cdpatos 
vyieca—doxei péysorov ayabov’ oltre yap mAovTOv xdpw 7) TeKéwv, oUTE Tas 
igodaipovos avOparas Bacinidos dpyas—rod vytaive pr) maportos. de fra- 
terno amore, c. 2, 4s ywpis ovre mAovTov, haciv, ovte tas icodaipovos 
dvOparots Bacidnidos dpxas eivat Twa xapw Kal dvnow. (ap. Bergk not.) 

§ II. mAodtos, dpern xtncews] The épyov, special office or function, 
that which it was intended by its nature to do, determines the apetn or 
special excellence of anything. If wealth is the object of acquisition, 
and acquisition fulfils its proper function, its destination, the law of its 
being, in the accumulation of wealth; then the agery or special excellence 
of the art of acquiring is manifested in the attainment of that object, or 
the wealth amassed. Wealth as a ‘good’ seems here to be regarded as 
an end; if so, this is in contradiction to the more scientific doctrine laid 
down in the Politics 1 8, according to which wealth is only an instrument, 
see note on p. 79 (c. 5,7), and note 1 on the same page. However, as 
some good things are only instrumental and means to an end, we are 
not obliged to suppose that Aristotle regards wealth here otherwise than 
as one of those mediate ends, subordinate and subservient to some other 
and higher end. On the relation of épyov and dpern, see notes on c. 2, 
12, and 5, 4, and the reff. in the former. 

§ 12. xa’ airdv aiperds 6 pitos] This is an application of the general 
principle in § 2, that good in general is in itself desirable, to the special 
case of friendship. That a good friend, or the friendship of the good, is 
desirable in itself is made to appear in the course of a long and subtle 
argument in Eth. N. 1x 9, of which the conclusion is (at the end of the 
chapter) dejoes dpa TO evdatpovnaorts Hitwv orovdaiov. The words most 
in point here are, ei o7 ro panapinp Tu eivat aiperov eott ka@’ avo, dyaBov TH 
prot ¢ ov Kat 5v, Hapa vicioe d€ kal rd rod idov ear, Kal 6 idos trav aipe- 
TOV av ein. 

§ 13. tun, dda] The distinction between these two is stated in note 
on c. 5, 4,p.76, These are not only ‘ pleasant’ and therefore good in them- 
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selves, but also productive of various advantages which accrue to them 
from the respect of others, and so ‘good’ in this secondary or subordinate 
sense likewise. 

kai dxoovGet avrois x.r.d.] ‘and they are accompanied for the most 
part by the actual possession of the things’ (natural gifts, qualities, accom- 
plishments, acquirements, military distinction, rank and fortune, and 
such like) ‘which the honours paid them (these supposed possessors) imply’, 
eg’ ols tyu@vrar, on the basis of which, on account of, for which, they 
receive the honour paid, or ‘on which the honours paid them rest, are 
grounded, or based’. é@’ ois r. might possibly be rendered ‘for which 
they (the henour and reputation) are valued’; on which their value 
depends, or, by which it is measured; but the other interpretation secms 
more direct and natural. 

The rule here tacitly referred to, as warranting the inference that, when 
honour is conferred, those so honoured are generally worthy of it, is that 
a generally received opihion, or popularly current maxim, or the expres- 
sion of these in the ordinary language, may be for the most part depended 
on as truel. With ro vmapyeww, trois Kextnuévots, Or Something similar, 
must be supplied. 

§ 15. evdvia] is a happy natural constitution of mind or bady or 
both; ev@ujs To copa Kat THY vxnv, Plat. Rep. 111 409 E. In de Soph. 
ET-c. 1, 165 a5, we have evveoraros applied to ‘a topic’, in the sense 
(apparently) of ‘naturally best adapted to a certain purpose’, And in 
the spurious addition to the Rhet. ad Alex. c..38 (Bekk. 39), 19, evgvuia 
romev occurs to denote the ‘natural advantages of situation’, opportunzitas 
locorum. The word is however applied here, as it usually is, to the 
mental faculties, and signifies cleverness, quickness of intellect, intellec- 
tual dexterity, differing very little from apxivora. And so, infr. § 29 and II 
15 3. Similarly de Anima B 9, 2, 421 @ 25, of pev yap oxAnpdcapka adveis thy 
Sudvoray, of Sé paraxdcapkoe evpreis, Top. I 2, 118 @ 22, hidromoveiy dpvov- 
peda iv’ evpveis evar Soxapev, ‘we deny that we are industrious in order to 
gain the reputation of cleverness’, In Top. © 14, 163 413, 9 Kat’ ddn- 
Oevav edvia is defined, for dialectical purposes, 76 dvvacOat Kadds éd€o Oat 
Tadnbes kal huyeiv To ebSos’ Srep of mepuxores ed Svvavrat moretv. In Eth. 
Nic. 111 7, 1114 4 9, it is used similarly to denote sagacity in aiming 
rightly at the true end, kal ro €0 Kal TO KaN@s TOUTO meukevar 7 TeAEla Kat 
GAnOivn dv ein edpvia. Rhet. 11 2, to init. In Poet. 22, 17 it stands for 
readiness in poetical invention. dguys, the opposite, is ‘dull’ and 
‘stupid’, Plat. Phaed. 96 c. In the Platonic Gpot, p. 413 D, it is defined, 
raxos pabijceas’ yevinars picews ayabr’ dpetn év pucet. 

1 Tht principle is in fact constantly appealed to by Aristotle, and is one of the 
ordinary arguments to which he has recourse in the establishment of the doctrines 


of his philosophy. 
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vipa] Victorius, Vater and Vahlen (in Zvans. of Vienna Acad. 
Oct. 1861, p. 105) object to the plural of this word, on the ground either 
that abstract nouns do not admit of the plural formation, or (as Vahlen) 
that as it is the fwcw/ty of memory that is here in question the plural is 
inadmissible. As to the former, such is no doubt the rule, but the excep- 
tions are abundant. Parallel to this is avapyyoess, ‘ acts of recollection’, 
de Memor. 2, 6 and 10. We have already noticed gpooxuynoers and 
éxordoers as examples inc. 5, 9; three more occur together inc. II, 4, 
pabuplar, drovia, duédeva. Eth, N.1 13, 1102 6 4, év rois varvots, IL 1, 1103 
519, Tas dpyds, 2, 1104 a 27, yevéoess, avénoers, POopai, 6 25 ras dperas 
drabelas twas Kai jpeulas. Pol. 11 5, 1264 @ 35, eidwrelas Te Kal meveoteias 
cat SovAelas. The plural expresses the several acts or moments of these 
abstract conceptions when carried into operation, or particular cases or 
instances of the manifestation of them. Mvjya therefore means here, 
any ordinary examples of retentive memory. It occurs itself, Metaph. A 
1, 980 6 29, and Anal. Post. 11 19, 100 a 5. [Also, in Eth. N. Ix 4, 11664 
25; X 2, 1173 619, Index Aristotelicus. S.]| 

evpabera] which is equivalent to evdvia mpos pabnow, is a particular 
kind of natural sagacity and readiness directed to learning. evpvia Wuyjs 
mpos Tayos pabnoews. “Opor Platon. 413 D. 


dyxivota] ‘ready wit’, ‘quickness of apprehension’, is mentioned as a 
not defined, Eth. Nic. vi. 9. The defin. of dpou Platon. is evgvia Woxijs, cab? 
jv 6 Exov ordyaortikos eoTw éxaot@ Tod Seovros’ déUtns vod, which agrees 
very well with the preceding. It is therefore an zzfellectual (not moral) 
‘presence of mind’, the faculty of seeing the point at once, or ‘ready wit’. 
In Anal. Post. I 34, init. it is thus defined, evoroxia tis ev doxént@ xpor 
(intuitive, immediate) rod péoov (the middle term of the syllogism, which 
expresses the cause), oiov et tis iddv Srey oeAjvy TO Aaurpov del fxeu pds 
Tov NALov, Taxd evonoe Oud Ti Touro, dre Sia TO Aaumew ard Tod HAlov' 4 Siade- 
yopevov Trovaoig eyva didte Saveiferar’ } Sidte Piror, Gre éyOpot rod avrod, 
which expresses in a logical form precisely the same characteristic of the 
faculty, rapidity of apprehension, tayv événce. 

ei yap pndev addo x.t.A.] This seems to refer exclusively to the last 
mentioned of the three, rd ¢jv, to which alone it is strictly appropriate. 
Sciences and arts are avowedly ‘productive of good’, and rest their claims 
upon that alone. 

$16, kal rd dixaov x.7r.A.] The argument is, justice is kow7 oupdépov, 
it promotes the public interest, it is advantageous or expedient to society, 
whose interest it is that the laws should be duly observed and the rights 
of its citizens maintained, and evildoers punished, and all this is the 
effect of ro Sikavoy: but that which is useful or expedient is good, § Hs 
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because it i$ the means to an end, that end beiftg happiness, the ultimate 
and universal aim. 

§17. So far the good things treated of are universally acknowledged 
to be such, and we may therefore take it for granted that they are so. 
We now come to cases of doubtful good things, which are or may be 
disputed, and which therefore require argument for their support. ovaA- 
Aoytopos here stands for the rhetorical enthymeme, or rather, perhaps, for 
any kind of regular inference or ratiocination in general. See note on 
CG 2, 1%, aud c. 4, 5; 

axedov] ‘pretty nearly’, ‘about’. Used in qualification of a too ge- 
neral expression, just like os éros eimeiv. The author means to say that 
he has given a folerably complete list, or exact account of them ; he does 
not profess perfect accuracy. 

§ 18. @ 1d évavtiov Kaxdv, Troir’ dyabdy] If, for instance, you can shew 
that vice and folly are bad, you may infer at once that their opposites, 
virtue and wisdom, are good. This is not universally true; Aristotle 
himself places it amongst the topics which are ‘open to question’. So 
Bacon, Cuius contrarium malum bonum; cuius bonum malum. Non 
tenet (this does not hold) is the ‘redargutio’, zz zis rebus guarum vis in 
temperamento et mensura sita est. Dum vitant stulti vitia in con- 
trarta currunt, Pref. to Colours of Good and Evtl. Bacon’s Works, 
ed. Ellis and Spedding, Vol. vil p.67. According to Aristotle, Eth. N. 11 8, 
there is double opposition in the case of virtue and vice, ai per yap 
akxpat kat TH péon Kai GdAnAats evavtia eiaiv, 7 Sé péon rais akpacs. When 
virtue, the mean disposition, is opposed to either of the extremes or vices, 
the rule holds ; when the extremes or vices are considered as opposed 
to one another, it fails. Categ.c. 11, 13 0 36, evavtiov dé earw e& dvayxns 
dya0G pev xaxov' Totro dé Sidov TH Kal exaotoy emaywyf, olov vyteia vooos 
kal avdpeia deirla, opoiws b€ emi tay Gov. Kax@ bé ore pev ayabov €vav- 
tiov, été d€ Kaxov' TH yap évdeia Kak@ dvtTe 7 vmepBodr evavtiov KaKov ov" 
Gpolws € Kal 4 pecdrns evavria éxatépw, otca ayabov. em ddiyav © av 
To Towdrov tou Tis, emi b€ TY mrEloT@V del TH KAKO TO ayabov evayTioy 
€oriv. 144 19, dvayky dé mdvra if} ev TH avTS yever elvat, } ev Tois evaytious 
yéveow, 4 adra yévn eivat...dyabdv Sé Kal Kakdv ovK eat ev yevel, aN avta 
Tuyxdver yévn tTwav bvra, Cic. Topic. XI 47, deinceps locus est gut a con- 
trario dicitur. Contrariorum autem genera sunt plura: unum eorum 
quae in codem genere plurimum differunt (Aristotle’s évavria, in his or- 
dinary usage of the term. Good and bad however are different genera, 
not extremes of the same genus), ut sapientia et stultitia. Eodem autem 
genere dicuntur quibus propositis occurrunt tamguam e regione guaedam 
contraria, ut celeritati tarditas, non debilitas : ex guibus argumenta talta 
existunt: st stultitiam fugimus sapientiam seguamur: et bonitatem st 
malitiam. The dialectical topics of ra évavria, in which this is not in- 
cluded, are analysed in Topic. B cc. 7,8. To this head may also be refer- 
red the topic of orépyats, privatio, criticised by Bacon, Colours of Good 
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and Evil, No. 6, cuius privatio bona, malum: cuius privatio mala, bonum. 
orépnows and é£is, one of the forms of con¢raricty or opposition, Met. I 4, 
1055 a 33, mparn S€ évavtiwats eis Kal otépnais éorw. And Top. B 8, 114 
a7 (though in a different application), opolws S€ rois évavriow Kai emt Tov 
otepnoewy Kai Lewy oxenréov. Zrépnors contrasted with é£is is one of the 
four (Categ. 10, 11 4 17) or five (Metaph. A 10, 1018 a 20) kinds of oppo- 
sition, dyrixetoOar. Comp. supr. § 4, in which this is implied. 

§ 19. Victorius quotes in illustration, Cic. pro Muren. c. 39, S? 
L. Catilina cum suo constlio nefariorum hominum quos secum eduxit 
hac de re posset iudicare, condemnaret L. Murenam: si tnterficere posset, 
occideret.... Idemne igitur delectt amplissimis ex ordinibus honestissimt 
atque sapientissimi viri tudicabant quod ille importunissimus gladiator 
hostis reipublicae tudicaret ? 

ov évavriov] The gen. immediately following the ordinary construction 
® évavtiov, is remarkable. The genitive after the adjective is accounted 
for by the comparison implied in it, just as it follows érepos, a\dos; da- 
hopos, diadhéperv, Siahepovrws, dddoios, GAAdrpios. See for examples Matth. 
Gr. Gr. 366, on evayTios, Obs. 2. 

§ 20. 4 Kev ynOnoau Tpiauos] Il. A 255, ‘Huc confugit fallacissimus 
homo Sinon apud Virgilium (Aen. II 104) et ab hoc loco praesidium peti- 
vit, cum salutem suam callide procurans, quam abiccisse videri volebat, 
inquit, Hoc Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur Atridae.” Victorius. 

€ote 8° ovk del tovro x.r.X.] This last rule is liable to exceptions, as in 
the case where the same thing, the same course of action or policy, hap- 
pens to be for the interest of two adversaries : a common misfortune has 
often this effect of ‘bringing’ enemies ‘together’, or uniting them, as 
when the Athenians were forced into alliance with the Thebans by their 
common dread and hatred of Philip. ouvayes yap rods éxOlarous 6 Kowds 
foPos, Polit. vIII (v), sub init. ‘Misery acquaints a man with strange 
bedfellows’, says Trinculo in the Zemfest (Act 11 Sc. 2), which illus- 
trates the Zroverb. However, the ordinary rule is, that it is common 
interests that produce sympathy, ovvéyes 7d xowdv, Eth. Nic. T4ultss 
and the example of Athens and Thebes is only an apparent exception, 
because in the given case the common danger had altered their original 


relations and engendered common interests and common sympathies and 
antipathies, 
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§ 21. od wy eorw dmepBorn] ‘that which does not admit of excess’, 
health, life, virtue, and all that lies in a szeax state, happiness, are all 
ends in themselves, and desirable in and for themselves. Pleasure by 
this rule, which does admit of being carried to excess, is properly speaking 
no ‘good’. 

0 Gv 7 peor #) Sei, kaxdv] by the rule, pndev dyav. 

§ 22. moAAa memovnra 7 Sedamavntac] ‘much labour or expense has 
been incurred’. 

76n] note on c. I, 7, p. 13 ‘already’, for that reason alone, and without 
looking any farther. The time, trouble, and expense which we have spent 
in the pursuit of an object shews a/veady, without any further considera- 
tion, or without our knowing whether it is really good or not, that it 
seems at any rate good to us: it consequently becomes an evd to us, 
and all ends are good. ayadov, od edpierar mavra, 6, 2. 

To Tédos ayabov] because ‘every art, science, action, and purpose has 
some good in view at which it aims, and which is therefore its end in 
every case’. Eth. Nic. init. 

The two quotations from Homer are taken from II. B 176, and 298. 
Vater observes that the half line quoted of the first does not convey the 
intention of the quotation ; the ‘boast to Priam’ is not in point. The 
lines applicable are these : Aiqrorre "Apyeinv ‘EXévny, 7s elvexa Troddol "Axacav 
€y Tpoin amodovto idns do marpidos ains. The second line, gigypdy roe 
dnpov Te pevey Keveov Te veecOa, became proverbial ; whence Cic. + Offic. 
III 2, 6 (of the result of his son’s studies at Athens), ad guos cum tamguam 
ad mercaturam bonarum artium sis profectus, tnanem redire turpisst- 
mum est. 

§ 23. Kal 1) mapoupia dé) This dé, introduced after cai—always (except in 
Epic poetry, I]. ¥ 80, kal S¢ cor adr poipa, Odys..n’ 418) with a word or more 
intervening—is inserted as something additional to the preceding, which 
it enforces or emphasizes, and has in these, as in all other cases, a refer- 
ence to pev expressed or implied. A first implies a second, and a second 
a first. Of pév implied in d¢, see some instances in Herm., note on Soph. 
Phil. 86, and the reverse case, d¢ in per, Don. Mew Crat. § 154, where the 
origin and derivation of the two particles is made out. The é¢ here may 
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be readily explained as in correlation to a suppressed pév after radra, 
‘these first, and secondly the proverb’; or ‘these on the one hand, on 
the other the proverb’, It may be rendered ‘too 5 ‘also Ando} Srom the 
emphasis that it conveys, ‘in fact’, or any thing similar. This special 
usage, like the other senses of 8é¢, is derived from the primary meaning 
of pév and 8é, ‘one’ and ‘two’; and so, as conjunctions, in the sense 
of ‘firstly’ and ‘secondly’. See Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 769, 2, where a few ex- 
amples are cited. Others are given in Paley’s note on Prom. Vinct. 994. 
(from Aeschylus): in Arnold’s note on Thucyd. 11 36, 6 (from Thucydides, 
Herodotus, and Xenophon) : Plat. Rep. 1X 573 B (ed. Tur.), kal pavias dé. 
It is found in all Greek writers, but is more common in Aristotle than 
elsewhere: Rhet. 1 7. 18, 19, 20; 9. 29, 303 Il 3. 123 II. 11, kal dpyxy d€: 
Eth. N. v5, 1130 6 21, kat ro Sikasoy dé: Polit. VI (IV), 13, 1297 b 10, kal 
eidOacr d€: and again V 16, kal 7 mporn d€ moduteta, de Anim. A 4, iinit. kat 
Gdn O€: c. 5, 411 a7, kal ev 7O Ow O€, B 3, 415 a 6, «al rdv alcOnTiKadv 
dé, et passim. [Maxime in Ethicorum libro quarto octavo nono decimo,’ 
Eucken, de Arist. dicendi ratione 1 p. 32. S.] The same meaning is 
much more frequently expressed by these particles in the inverted order, 
b€ Kal. 

The proverb, 76d emt Ovpats tHY wOpiay, ‘to drop! or break the pitcher 
at the door’, after you have carried it home from the distant well with 
much toil and trouble, expresses the general conception of ‘lost labour’, 
‘labour thrown away’. Erasmus, Adagia, p. 350, 2a foribus urceum, mis- 
interprets the proverb as expressing something vile and contemptible, not 
worth the trouble of taking up. 

Another more common corresponding proverb is mAvvew mrivOor, 
laterem lavare (Terent. Phorm. I 4, 9) ‘to try to make a red brick white 


1 In the endeavour to represent these English words by precisely corresponding 
Greek terms, no difficulty is found in the case of break: if karayvivac pay (PI). 
Phaed. 85 A) is to break a lyre, it is equally applicable to a pitcher. But when we 
try to render ‘to drop’ by a word exactly corresponding (dvrlarpopos in its primary 
sense), the language seems to fail us. I examined all the analogous }Greek words 
(that 1 could think of), Bddd\ew, pire, édv (‘to let go’, but intentionally), yet, 
and a dozen others, with their compounds, and found them all infected with the 
same vice, in respect of the representation of the word ‘to drop’, viz. that they 
all express a voluntary and conscious action, whereas dof is applied to an accidental 
and unintentional relaxation of the muscles, which cannot properly be called an 
action at all. The notion may no doubt be expressed by a circumlocution, of 
which the Homeric éxzece, or &xpuye, xetpds (said however of the object, not the 
subject), comp. Lat. fugere, is a frequent example. We might also say (of the 
subject) wepiopgv te wirrov or mimrew, or (of the object) AavOdvew mesov. But 
these are not single words. And I am brought to the conclusion that the Greek 
language Aas no single word to express the notion exactly; which is the less sur- 
prising, inasmuch as the French language labours under the same deficiency ; the 
periphrasis /aisser tomber being made to supply the place of ‘to drop’. éxxetv, 
Soph. Phil. 13, might seem to come nearest to the literal representation of it, 
were it not for Arist. Ran. 855, where the word undoubtedly expresses a con- 
scious and intentional act. 6 Adyos...éxmeady olxycerat, Plat. Phileb. 13 8. 
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by washing it’. Theocr. Id. XVI 62, 4 Udare vitew Oorepay loedéi wrivOov}, 
and answering to our ‘washing a blackamoor white’. Compare also Eur. 
Iph. Taur. 116, ovrow paxpov pev AOopev -kodmy mopov, ex Teppatov Oe 
vooToY apodpev maduv. 

Teptpaxntov awopevoy] ‘apparently, manifestly, conspicuously (with 
gaiver@a in this sense, comp. II 2, 1, 4¢s) an object of contention’. 

tour dyadov jv] ‘this is, as was said’, i.e. in § 2. This use of the 
imperfect, referring to a past transaction or statement referred to in 
present time, is so common both in Plato and Aristotle as to require 
no illustration. 

oi d€ modXol...paivovra] The acts and opinions of the great body of 
people, the most of those that you know or have heard of, are as con- 
vincing to the popular audience to which Rhetoric is addressed, as those 
of all mankind if they could be ascertained. The fact therefore that the 
possession of anything is much contested and coveted, implying that 
a great many people seek after it and care for it, is as sufficient a proof Zo 
them that it is a good, as if it could be shewn, as it ought by the rules, 
§ 2, that it is the w#zversal object of human aims: the sanction of ‘the 
many’ is as good as an universal admission. 

§ 24. 10 émawerdv] The proper object of érawos is virtue, any kind 
of practical excellence; eat. & ematvos doyos eupavilav peyeOos aperis, 
Rhet. I 9, 33- On ézawos as the test of virtue and the distinction of this 
from éyxapiov and evdaipovcpos, see Introd. Appendix B to Bk. I ch. 9, 
p. 212 seq. It is there said that émawos and wéyos are the equivalents 
of Butler’s ‘moral approbation and disapprobation’. This requires some 
qualification. When the ‘intellectual’ virtues are included as the objects 
of ératvos, as they certainly are in the Eth. Eud. 11 1. 18, the approbation 
loses its exclusively moral character. In Eth. Nic.I 12, Aristotle toge- 
ther with the moral virtues, justice, courage, ‘goodness’ in general, 
includes also as objects of praise all kinds of dpery or excellence, such as 
strength and swiftness, which are manifested in actzon. 

kai 6 of €xOpot Kai of dadAoe eratvovoww]} Victorius, in illustration of the 
former of these two topics, quotes Virg. Aen, XI 282, Stedzmus tela aspera 
contra, Contulimusgue manus; experto credite quantus In clypeum assur- 
gat, quo turbine torgueat hastam. The prowess of Aeneas could not 
be more highly extolled than by the praises extorted from his enemy 
Diomede. 

kal of gatAo] is rejected as a subsequent insertion by Muretus, F. A. 
Wolf, Bekker, Brandis, and Spengel, because it is passed over unnoticed 
in the explanatory commentary that follows, domep yap—merovOores. 

1 @6Xepdy +AlvOov is to be interpreted here not of the colour of the brick, but 
of an unbaked brick dried in the sun, which melts away and turns to mud when 
it is washed. 
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Vater alone defends it. The explanation of it is easy, and it is perfectly 
consistent with the context and with good sense. If the vilest and 
meanest, the ‘worthless and contemptible’, pavAo, who are /east likely to 
be sensible of merit in others, being almost devoid of right moral instinct, 
find themselves compelled to praise some signal act of valour, disinterest- 
edness, or virtue—we are engaged here upon actions—a fortiori it must 
meet with the approbation of better judges, and be emphatically good. 
If with this reasonable explanation we take into account Aristotle’s hasty 
and careless habit, twice already noticed, of interrupting an explanation 
or an argument by’the insertion of something bearing indirectly on the 
subject, but not immediatély appropriate, I thik we may without scru- 
ple retain the words objected to. 

Gomep yap mavres 75n opodroyovow] ‘for this is zow as good as, equi- 
valent to, an universal admission’. 78n, ‘ by this time’, now that we have 
got as far as this, have reached, that is, the level of enemies, the extreme 
case of those who are interested in denying the merit—if ‘ey approve, 
all others must necessarily do so. 

dua yap 1o havepov...ro “Ikcov] There is a difficulty here which has 
much occupied the commentators, arising from the want of connexion, as 
the present text stands, between the two rules laid down, dozep xal... 
érawvovow, and the example (from Simonides) which is sazd, 610, to 
follow from them: the example, according to the present reading, is oz 
an inference from either of them. The best way of meeting the difficulty 
seems to be to adopt, with Spengel, the reading of the best MS A*% 
This omits the words ovs of pido éyovor Kai dyaboi, without which the 
sense is clear and consistent. ‘ For it must be owing to its being evédent 
that they are inclined to (would) admit it, just as’ (it is equally evident 
that, by the same rule, in the opposite case) ‘those who are praised by 
their enemies must be worthless’, (because if your enemy approves of 
your conduct towards him, which is assumed to be hostile, it shews that 
you can have done him no harm: and therefore that you have been want- 
ing either in courage or patriotism or energy and skill). Of this the 
example of the Corinthians is now a real instance, and their suspicion’ of 
Simonides’ intentions may be traced to the general rule. ‘And this was 
why the Corinthians conceived the suspicion that they had been insulted 
by Simonides, when he wrote, ‘Ilium has no fault to find with the Corin- 
thians’ (which it ought to have had if they had done their duty). The 
Corinthians misinterpreted Simonides’ expressions; his intentions were 
innocent, but he failed to perceive the inference that might be derived 
from them. The line of Simonides is apparently misquoted by a lapse of 
memory. The Schol. Pind. Ol. x11 p. 78, who cites it, has pavées (i) for 
péuperar; and this reading appears also in another reference to it in 
Plut. Vit. Dion. c. 1 sub init. (cf. Bergk and Gaisf.), 6 Sipavidns dot rots 
KopwOios od pnview 7d “Duov émorparevoade pera TOY’ Ayaar, Ort kdkelvors 
oi wept TAatxou e€ dpyijs KopivOvor yeyovdres cuvendxovy mpobvpos. Homer 
only says, Il. Z 152 seq., that Glaucus himsclf attributed his origin to 
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Sisyphus of Ephyre or Corinth. If this be the true explanation of the 
reason why Ilium was ‘not wroth’, or ‘found no fault’, with the Corinth- 
ians, and Aristotle remembered it when he used the example, it seems 
that the instance is very ill chosen for the purpose of illustrating the rule. 
In this case nothing is imputed to the Corinthians except that the aid of 
Glaucus and his men of Corinthian race compensated the Trojans for 
their own hostility, and therefore that Troy had nothing to reproach 
them with, which could scarcely be construed by them as an zsudt: and 
the example only applies to the rule which it is supposed to exemplify in 
this sense ; that the Trojans ought by the rule to have been represented 
as having directly censured the Corinthians, if Simonides had intended to 
pay them a compliment; by the mere omission of this they thought that 
he had insulted them. 

§ 25. Compare the corresponding topic of II 23, 12. On this kind of 
‘authority’ see I 15, where it is exemplified under the head of ‘witnesses’, 
§§ 13 and 15. The dpovpos, the man of practical wisdom, skill and 
judgment, the ‘artist’ or expert in each pursuit, is the proper standard or 
measure to be appealed to in every disputed question. The general 
judgment of such well-qualified persons is the’ép@6s Aéyos, which must be 
applied even to the determination of the due measure of virtue, which isa 
pecorns...cpropern oye kal ws Gv 6 pporipos dpiceev, Eth, N. 11 6, init. 

9 rdv ayabav avdpayr] so Eth. X 5, ult., the standard of moral judg- 
ment is said to be 9 dpery xat 6 dyaOos. 1X 4, 1166 @ 12, pérpoy éxdoT@ 9 
dpety Kat 6 omovoaios. III 6, 1113 & 32, dtaheper mreiorov 6 amovdaios TO 
TdAnbés ev éExdoro.s 6pav, domeEp Kava kai peTpoy avrav dy. 

mpoéxpwev] ‘decided, distinguished by preference’. 

‘EXévmv Onoevs] The preference of Theseus, a man of consummate 
authority, mavreAq thy dperqy xrnoapevoy, for Helen, is actually introduced 
by Isocrates as one of the topics of his encomium of that much calum- 
niated st Helen. § pee: 

The mpoaipeots seems T é more general sense in wien 
mpoatpetoOat and mpoaipeots are peg in the ordinary language, and 
even sometimes in the Ethical treatise itself, as I 2, init. émed) maca 
yvaots kal mpoalpeats dyabod rivds épéyerat. mpoaipeois is defined in Eth. 
Nic. III 5, ult. BovAeurixy dpeéts rav ep juiv, ‘an impulsive faculty (imply- 
ing, not directly expressing the free will) capable of deliberation, directed 
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to things within our power’—no one deliberates about things beyond his 
power, ovdév yap mAéov. And again in precise conformity with this, de 
Mot. Anim. c. 6, 9) mpoaipeats xowvdv Stavoias Kat opéfews, Ware KivEt TPOTOV 
(is the ultimate mover, the origin of motion or action) rd dpexrov Kal ro 
Scavonréy, (it is the object of the two faculties, and not the faculties them- 
selves, which is the real origin of motion, according to the Aristotelian 
doctrine that the primary moving agent must be itself unmoved,) ov wav 
8é 7d Suavonrdy GAAa 7rd Tv mpaxtav TéAos. Thus the mpoaipeors is com- 
posed of two separate elements or faculties, intellectual and impulsive, of 
which the latter alone is the agent of motion, or stimulates to action : the 
intellectual part deliberates prior to action, and decides whether the pro- 
posed object of the action is good or bad, right or wrong’. Though the 
mpoaipeors in its general and wider signification of ‘deliberate, voluntary 
purpose’ is capable of prompting to action of every kind, yet in its nar- 
rower and specially ethical usage it is oral action alone that it origi- 
nates and determines, olkerdtaroy yap elvar Soxet rH apeT@ Kal paddov Ta 7On 
xpivew tov mpoageov, Eth. N. 11 4, init. Comp. II 2, 1110 6 31, ov yap 9 
év rf mpoatpéces Gyvoia airia rou dxovoiov, dAAG THs poxOnpias. From 
the ethical point of view therefore the definition will be ‘a deliberate and 
voluntary moral purpose’. The principal passages on the subject of mpoai- 
peots are Eth. Nic. ll cc. 4, 5, 6, where it is analysed and distinguished 
from émOvpia and @upos, which are mere animal impulses, on the one 
hand, and from BovAnors, BovAevors and de€a, on the other: ib. VI 2; and 
de Anima III 9, 10, where it is treated in reference to its action as a 
motive principle. 

ra elpnpéva] all the objects of voluntary choice already mentioned 
which consist in, or are to be obtained by, action; such as health, plea- 
sure, and especially the various moral virtues. 

kat Ta Tois ¢xOpois kaka] This was an article of the received code of 
popular morality amongst the Greeks and Romans: comp. § 29, where 
one class of good things are @ dreyOnoovra tots éxOpois. This is a duty, 
and a part of justice. In Rhet. 1 9, 24, it is said to combine two kinds of 
virtue, rd Tos éxOpovs Tywpeic Oat wadXov Kal pt) KatadAdrreaOau’ Td Te yap 
dvrarodi8dvat Sixatov, kai dvdpeiov ro wy yrtacPa. 115, 5. Rhet. ad Alex. 
I (2), 13. Xen. Memor. lv 2, 15, 16. Eur. Ion 1046, drav 8¢ moXepious 
Spacar Kaxads Oédy tis, ovdeis eumoddy keirat vdpos. Med. 808, Bapeiav 
€xOpois nai pidovow evperf x.t.r. Cic. de Off. 17, Lustitiae primum munus 
est ut ne cui guts noceat, nist lacessitus tniuria. 

§ 27. rabra, sc. ra Svvard.——ra yevopeva dv kai ra adios yryvsueva.] Two 
kinds of possibilities ; ‘things which might’ (dv, under certain conditions, 
possibly difficult) “be brought to pass, and those which ave easily attained’. 


1 Accordingly, Metaph. © 5, 1048 @ 11, Epegts and mpoalpeais are distinguished ; 
Bpezis is the general and spontaneous impulse ‘to action, which when controlled 
and determined by the intellectual principle, didvow, becomes the compound 
mpoalpeots, the deliberate moral purpose. 
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The distinction is between ends or things hard and unlikely, and easy 
and likely, to be attained or obtained. 

The same distinction of possibilities is found in Cic. de Inv. 11 56, 
169. (Victorius, who refers to it, quotes only the definition of facilis.) 
Aique in its omnibus quae ante dicta sunt, guid fieri et quid facile fieri 
Dosstt oportet considerare. Facile id dicimus, quod sine magno aut sine 
ullo labore, sumptu, molestia quam brevissimo tempore confict potest; 
posse autem fieri quod guamquam laboris, sumptus, molestiae, longingut- 
tatis indiget, atgue aut omnes aut plurimas aut maximas causas habet 
aificultatis, tamen, his susceptis difficultatibus, compleri atque ad exitum 
perduci potest: an excellent commentary on Aristotle’s topic. 

TO yap xaXerov x.t.r.] ‘facility’ is defined by the absence of pain or 
laborious effort, or by the shortness of the time occupied in doing anything 
or getting anything done, decause difficulty is defined by the opposites. 

opiferat 7 Avy i} wANGes xpovov] A various reading in several of the 
earlier Editions is Avan 7 mAjOos. In this case épigera: is the middle voice, 
as it usually is in the sense of ‘defining’. odpi¢ecOar however, as a pas- 
sive, is found, though rarely, elsewhere, as Eth. Nic. II 10, 1115 4 23, 
opi{erat exacrov TH Tédet, ib. IX 8, 1168 6 5, wav ols 6 pidos opifera, Pol. 
VII (VI) 2,1317 5 39, dAtyapxia yéver kal mdouT@ kat matdeia dpiterat, Theo- 
phrast. Hist. Plant. 1 1, 6, 7 pév dvopo.drns opiferar oynpware xpopate K.7.A. 
It is not to be included in the class of irregular passives formed from 
neuter verbs, the act of opifew being transitive. 

kal éay &s Bovdovrat] sc. Halt Tt (Or ra mpdypara) dyadov ora, ‘any- 
thing that turns out as they desire’; any result, ei elr Own acts, or 
of the course of events, such as they like; [Gaisford says, ‘nescio an in és 
av Bovdovra’ (a various reading) ‘lateant vestigia melioris scripturae, do” 
&v BovAovra.’ This is not so suitable to what follows.] ‘but what they 
do like is either no evil at all, or less than the good (ensuing): and this 
(the latter of the two preceding) will be the case, when (for instance) the 
penalty (which is attached to some illicit gain or advantage) is either 
unfelt (AavOdvy, escapes your notice, not the notice of o¢hers,) or trifling’. 
In both of these cases the profit, or good, is greater than the loss, or evil. 

§ 28. xal rd iSia] Things or qualities, special and eculi r, not 
shared by RODS. GPRS worl In General, sach as personal gifts, geaces, 
or accomplishments: anything that distinguishes a man from the mass. 
Of the three kinds of z8:a distinguished in Top. A 5, 102 a 18—30 (idiov 
proper, the fourth predicable, proprium), these are ida amas ; the second, 
are not absolutely and at all times ida, but only at particular times, under 


particular circumstances of time, more; the third class, to which those 
8—2 
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here spoken of belong, are ‘relative’ i8:a, iSva mpos TH, special and peculiar, 
i.e., in this case, to a few men as compared with the rest. 

& pndeis (@Xos Exer)] This is only a particular case of the preceding: 
in ¢hat the advantage is shared by few, in ¢izs the possessor stands alone. 
Anything excessively rare or unique, as a coin, a tulip, a piece of china, 
a book, may acquire a special value from this circumstance. Comp. 
Magn. Mor. B 7, 1205 4 29, ro yap év maow elvat kal Tact KoWwov ovK aya- 
6év. This feeling is characteristic of ambition, ro 6) rovotroy émt prro- 
Tipov padrdov Kal pidorislas oixeioy €atw* 6 yap piroripos €orw 6 povos Bovdo- 
pevos &xetv Kal TG ToLoUT@ Tay GAdowv UmepExeLy. ; niece : 

mepirra] ‘things that are singular, preeminent, specially di d 
amongst their fellows or congeners, or among things of the same sort, ‘for 
by this they obtain greater credit’. sepurros is ‘odd}, singular, striking, 
remarkable’. From mepi, ‘over and above’, ‘exceeding’, (Homer, mept 

’ Grov acl yevécba, mept ev Aavady,) the derivative mepurrds passes 
into the metaphorical sense of surpassing, preeminent, standing out from 
the rest, out of the common way, extraordinary. This signification of 
the word will be found illustrated in the Lexicons. Add to these, as 
marked examples of some of its various significations, Eur. Hippol. 437, 
445,948. Ar. Pol. 11 6, 1265 @ 10, in the well-known passage on Plato’s 
style, Ib. VIII (V) 10, 1312 @ 27, mpa€ews mepirrns (extraordinary, signal) 
kai de hv dvopacrol yiyvorrat Kai yyopipot Trois GAXots, ib. 11 8 init. of Hippo- 
damus of Miletus, that he became epirrorepos ‘rather odd, eccentric, 
extravagant’, in his dress and habits. Top. Z 4, 141 6 13, daxpiBys Kat 
mepitrn Sidvora. Metaph. I 2,1053 4 3, of Protagoras’ dictum, (ravrey 
pétpov avOpwros), ovbev dn Aéywv mepirrov aiverai te Aéyerv, Rhet. II 15, 3, 
Probl. XXX I init. wepirroi (‘ distinguished’ in any art or science) daivovra 
PeXayxorrKol dvres. (Waitz, on Top. T 2, 118 a 6, illustrates other senses of 
the word in Aristotle.) Of excellence of style, Dion, de Comp. Verb. c. 3, 
dis, sub init. et sub fin. From epi again, in the sense of ‘over and above, 
exceeding’, comes mepirros as applied to an ‘odd’ number; the suppo- 
sition on which the name is based being, that the dprios dpiOyés, or even 
number, was the primary number—z was in fact considered as the first 
arithmetical number, 1 being the principle of unity—the odd number is 
an addition to or excess over the other, the next step in advance. 

The three kinds of good just enumerated are all repeated in c. 9. 25, 
26, under the head of xadov. As ‘goods’ they are in fact all of them of 
the specially ‘ questionable’ sort’, dudueBntioa; supr. § 17. 

ta dpporrovra] ‘suitable, appropriate’, specially applicable or belong- 
ing to them. 

Ta mpoojKovra kata yevos kal Sivayiy] ‘things that naturally belong to 
them, or are due to them in respect of birth and power’. 

1 *Qdd’ in early English is sometimes employed by a similar metaphorical 
application to denote superiority to others, striking excellence. ‘For our tyme 
the odde man to performe all three perfitlie,...is in my poor opinion Joannes 


Sturmius’, Ascham, Scholemaster, p. 113 (Mayor’s ed.), Richardson has omitted 
to notice this use of ‘odd’ in his Dictionary, 
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dy €AXelmery olovrat] éddeiwew with genitive, ‘to come short of, be 
deficient in’. ‘And anything men think wanting to them, as appropriate, 
or suitable to their condition’ (a second case of ra dppdrrovra), ‘however 
trifling’, (they regard as a good, and eagerly pursue it): ‘for none the less 
for that (1a rd puxpa elvar) do they choose (deliberately purpose) to do 
it’; i.e. to do things, to act, so as to attain their end. So Victorius, 
who illustrates the topic by Hor. Sat. 11 6, 8, O sé angulus ille proximus 
accedat gui nunc denormat agellum. If this is right, as I suppose it is, 
mpoatpovvrat mpdrrety is carelessly written for (yrovow or émOupovo., or 
epievra, or some verb that would imply the object of action, and not the 
mere action itself. 

§ 29. The things mentioned in this and the following section all of 
them designate what is considered good because men like to do tt. 

te sikarépvarra] “things easily effected, or easy achievements’, are 
considered as good, because they are possible, by the rule §§ 26, 27; they 
belong to the second class of things ‘possible’, such as are ‘easy’. 

katadpOacav] aor. ‘ever succeeded in’; or indicating the notion of ‘habit’ 
which the verb dpdodv and itsecompounds acquire. The secondary and 
metaphorical signification of safety and success, from the notion of going 
through a career, as a race, erect and in an upright position, without 
stumble or fall, is- well illustrated by the following passages of Sophocles, 
Electr. 741, kal_rovs pév dddous mavtas dodanreis Spopovs wpbov8’ 6 rAnpov 
opbos e& dpbav Sifpo. Oed. Col. 394, Tsmene, viv yap Oeot oa opovat, 
mpoove & @Avaay, Ued. yépovra 8 dpboiv praidpov és véos Téop. 

@ xapiovvtat trois idos] ‘anything by which one will oblige one’s 
friends’. a cognate accus. for ds yapiras. In obliging a friend you may be 
said to oblige yourself, a true friend being érepos avros: Eth. N. Ix 9, 
sub init. Ib.117087. Ib. c.4, 1166 a 31, mpos d€ rov hidov exew Sorep 
mpos €aurdv, ate yap 6 Pidos adXos avros. 

& drexOncovrat Trois €xOpois] ‘or by which one may shew one’s hostility 
to (offend er annoy) one’s enemy’. As before, as amex Oeias amex. r. €xOpois. 
dmyebdver Oat mpds twa, or Twi, is ‘to make oneself odious or hostile to’, 
‘to quarrel with’, or ‘to disoblige, offend, annoy’. Compare diaBadreo dar 
mpos, in Plato, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Aristotle, to have a hostile feel- 
ing towards one, to be set against him, to quarrel with him (from d:a8aa- 
Xe, to set two people at variance, to engender animosity and ill feeling 
between them, and hence to give one an ill opinion of the other, and so, 
finally, to calumniate). Both of these, men think good and right, and 
proper objects of pursuit. 

Oavyatew, ‘to look up to, respect, reverence, admire’. Valck. ad 
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Hippol. 106. Ar, Rhet. 11 6. 15, 16, 24. Aristoph. Nub, 180, 428, jas 
TLL@Y Kat baupator, Ran. 1008, alibi. Isocr. Areop. der &c. 

edpveis] ‘clever’, § 15, note on p. 105. Comp.c, II 28, Probl. XVIII 6, 
there quoted. 

éumetpo] those who have acguired skill by practice and experience, 
distinguished from the naturally clever and dexterous. Success, the at- 
tainment of one’s object, in any practice or occupation for which any one 
has either a natural talent or an acquired aptitude, is regarded as a good, 
because it is more easily attained, § 27; ‘more easily’, either than by others 
who are not so skilful, or than in other pursuits and practices. 

a pndels hairdos] (oddeis, no definite particular person ; pydeis, no in- 
definite person, no man whatever) ; sub. mpakeiev av. ‘Hinc ducto argu- 
mento, apud Euripidem quidam divitias non se movere dixit, quas etiam 
saepe improbissimi homines facillime consecuti sunt: Fragm. Aeol. 14 
(5, Dind.) x mdotroy ecimys’ odxi Oavpdtw Oedv dv ye Kakiotos padios 
éxtnoato’, Victorius, 

GAAa kai BeAriov] All objects of desire are supposed to be good, all 
aipera, and av édievra, § 2. The desire of a thing therefore implies not 
only that the satisfaction of it will give you pleasure, but also that you 
suppose it (paivera) to be good. 

§ 30. kal wddiora exacrot (dyaba Hyobvrar tadra) mpds & Towodrot] ‘to 
which they are so and so’, disposed in such and such a way. In the pa- 
rallel passages of the Ethics this is expressed by duAorowidro. Eth. N.19, 
1099 a 8, exact & eotly 750 mpos 6 Aéyerat pudorovobros, olov im7mos ev 
tT pirirre, déaya b€ Ta prdodcape* tov avrov dé rpdmov Kat Ta Sixaa Ta 
dirodixale kal Ghws Ta Kar’ dperyy TS Hiraper@. Ib. 111 13, 1118 4 22, rev 
grroroovtav Aeyopévov. Ib. IV 10, 1125 615, mAcovaxds tod idorosovrov 
Aeyopevov. 

CHAP, VII. 


The xowds rémos of padXov Kal #rrov or degree applied to rd aupepor, 
expediency, Most of the special topics of this chapter are derived from, 
or at all events coincide with, those of the third book of the Dialectical 
Topics.: Brandis, zber Ar. Rhet ap. Schnetdewin’s Philologus, wv 1. pp. 14, 
15, infers from certain slight differences of the mode of treatment, in the case 
of two or three of these topics in the two works, the later composition of the 
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Kal metCov ev del Kal mAelov mpos EXaTTOV, peya Sé 
Rhetoric ; but in this latter work the references, tacit or acknowledged, to 
the Topics, are so numerous and so precise, that we do not need this 
indirect evidence to establish the point. The passages to be compared 
are, Top. [ 2, 117 @ 11, with Rhet. I 6.3, and 7.5; Top. I 3, 118 4 20, 
with Rhet. 1 7.36; Top.T 1,116 @ 29, and 6.8, with Rhet, 1 7.8, Cicero, 
Topic, XVIII 68—7o, in a passage too long to quote here, enumerates the 
topics of Comparatio, following Aristotle very closely: most of Aristotle’s 
topics of this chapter are found in Cicero’s list. The topics of comparison 
fall under four general heads. Comparantur igitur ea quae aut matora aut 
minora aut paria dicuntur: in quibus spectantur haec, numerus, species, 
vis, guaedam etiam ad res aliguas affectio; which are there severally illus- 
trated at length. First, some general principles are laid down; then we 
are referred back to c. 6. 2, for the various definitions of good; and then, 
(from § 3 to the end of the chapter), these general principles and definitions 
are applied to the determination of cases, special romoe or eid, of com- 
parison of two good things, so as to shew which of them in each case 
is the greater. 

§ 1. dudo] ‘both ’—of two things, left to be understood, 

§2. ésrw] See note onc. 5.3, 6,2, 10.3. 

Umepéxov-—vmepexopevov] ‘Hae definitiones possunt declarari duabus 
lineis parallelis, quarum una ultra alteram protenditur: item numeris, 
e.g. 6 et 9. Maior enim sive linea sive numerus et aequat minorem et 
excurrit: minor vero inest in maiori.’ Schrader. On the passive form 
vmepéxerOa, see Appendix (B) Ox the irregular passive (at the end of the 
notes to this Book). 

Tocovrov kat ért| ‘so much and something over’. 

To évutapxov] ‘that which is contained or included in the other’. 

kal peiCov pev det x.r.A.] That all ‘quantity’, and all terms that express 
it, wéya puxpov, moAd dALyor, are relative, mpos rt, we learn from the Catego- 
ries, c. 6, 5  15—29, of which this passage is a summary repetition. The 
same thing, as a mountain or a grain of millet, when compared with two 
different things, is called great or little, greater or less—and so of ‘many’ 
and ‘few’. None of them is absolute avré xaé’ avro: all of them are 
relative to something else, with which they are compared, mpos tt, mpos 
€repov. 

“And ‘greater’ and ‘more’ have always reference to a ‘less’, and 
‘much’ and ‘little!’ to the average, magnitude (rd ray moddav péyeOos, 
the object to which the term is applied being thereby compared with 

1 If wodv kat ddtyov are here intended to include ‘many’ and ‘few’, modXot 


kal ddlyor, as they most probably are, since they occur in the Categories and are 
wanted to complete the list, we must extend the rav WoAwy péyeFos to number, 


mAnOos, as well as magnitude. 
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Kal puxpov Kal TOU Kal oMeyov pos TO TwV TOAAWY 
peyeBos, Kal vrepexoy pev TO peyay TO 0€ éhAelzrov 
3 puxpov, Kal moAUv Kal Mae woavTws. émel oUuVv 
aryabov Renee 76 Te alto avrou eveKa Kal pn & ou 
aiperov, Kal ov mayT’ epiaeas kal 6 vouv av Kal 
povnow AaBovra éXo:TO, Kal TO TOUT iKOY kal TO 
puhakriKoy, i @ émeTat Ta AUT es To 8 ov €vexa 
TO TéAos éoTi, TEAos 8 €oTiv ov évexa Ta adda, 
ait@ 8& dyabdv TO mpos avTO TaiTa meTrov0os, 
dvaykn Ta Te wAElw TOU évOs Kal THY éXaTTOVWY, 


its congeners, as a mountain or man with the average, tots moAXois, of 
mountains and men, in order to estimate its size): and that which is 
called ‘great’ exceeds (this average ordinary size), whilst that which falls 
short of it is called ‘small’, and ‘much’ and ‘little’ in like manner?’. ; 

§ 3. The following definitions of good are repeated from c. 6. 2: with 
a few trifling alterations. This section is translated, and the illogical 
character of the construction explained, in Introd. pp. 177—8. 

ait@ dé dyabdv ro mpos avrd tadTa merovOds| This clause contrasts the 
notion of good in itself, ca’ aird, here expressed by the dative avr@ ‘to’, 
or, ‘for and by itself’, with good as the universal réXos, the object of all 
men’s aims and aspirations. Schrader, Vater, Buhle, and Bonitz (A7zs- 
totelische Studien, p. 89), are in favour of air@ and adréy, which would 
thus contrast ‘good to the individual with good in general’. Eth. N, vir 13, 
init. dyaOdv Sixds, Td pev amas, ro dé run. Top. TI, 11648, 70 amas ayabov 
Tov Twi aiperotepov. This use of the pronoun is quite in conformity with 
ordinary Aristotelian usage, as zf/ra § 35,70 atvr@ kal adds, and frequently 
elsewhere. Vater says that the Greek Scholiast gives a’r@ as well as 
avro: and Bonitz adds that Muretus’ rendering, cuigue autem bonum id 
guod ita est affectum ad ipsum, shews that he followed this reading. 
Nevertheless it appears that there is no manuscript authority for the 
change, and Bekker and Spengel have retained avré and avro. 

dvayky...eiCov dyabov etvar] Top. T 2, 117 @ 16, ére ra mrelo dyaba rev 
arrévwy (aiperdrepa), } amas, 7) dray ta Erepa Tois érépois évurdpyn, Ta 
eart@ év Tois mheloow. Two éevordces (‘reprehensions of the fallax’ Bacon 
calls them, Colours of Good and Evil), objections, or instances opposed to 
the universal validity of this rule, are next given: (1) when one thing is 
done for the sake of another, to attain a certain end, as getting well, 
healthy practices for the sake of health ; in this case the two together are 
in no way preferable to health alone: (2) and things not good accom- 


1 Gaisford refers to Harris, Philosophical Arrangements (‘arrangements’ mean 
collections of notions under general heads; and the ‘ arrangements’ that he treats 
of are Aristotle’s summa genera, or Gaicgoied, ch. 9 p. 191. Harris merely 


repeats what Aristotle had already said in his Categories to which Gaisford does 
not refer. 


——— 
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cuvaptOnovpévou Tov évds } THY éNaTTOVY, .mECoV 
ayabov eivarr Umepéxer yap, TO dé évyTapyxov vrrepé- 
Sak \ / fal / € / 
ose ache at Le ae meyig-rou UIEDEX Hs 
Kal @UTa@ avTwy' Kal boa avTa av’TwY, Kal TO 
péyicTov TOU peylaTour oloy Ei 6 péeyiaTos dnp 
yuvaikos THS MEeyloTns pEiCwy, Kal Grws oi avdpes 
TwWY yuvaiKav pelCousy Kal Ei ot cvdpes SAWS TaV 
yuvaikav peiCous, Kal avnp 6 péyioTtos Tis meyloTns 
yuvatkos melCwvs dvaoyov yap Exovaw ai Umepoxal 


panied by a single good (so Waitz), may be preferable to several good 
things, as happiness, in conjunction with something not good, to justice 
and courage together, cai radta ped’ ndovijs padrov 7) dvev HSovijs (aiperarepa 
€otlv) kal ravra per dduTias 7} pera AVA. 

umepexer yap, kt.r.] On vmepoyn as a test of excellence, besides other 
topics of this chapter, comp. c. 9, 25, 39, Eth. N. Iv 8 init. there quoted. 
The opposition of the active and passive, superiority and inferiority, eccurs 
Eth. N. ib. 1124 6 10, ro pév yap vmepéxovros, Td & vrepeyouevov. 

§ 4. Kal edy 76 péyiorov Tod peylorou Umepéyn k.T.A.] Top. 2, 117 433, 
€rt ef amA@s TodTO ToUTOU BéATLoY, Kai Td BeATLoTOY Tay ev ToUT@ BEdrLoV Tod 
€v T@ Erep@ BeAriorov, olov ef BéAtiov GvOpwmos immov, Kal 6 BéAtiaTos dvOpw- 
mos Tov BeATictrov immov BeAtiov. Kat ef TO BéAtTLaTOY Tov BeATiotav BédrLOP, 
kal dnAGs TovTo TovTor BéeATLOY, olov ei 6 BéATicTOs GvOpwmos Tod BeATioToU 
inmov BeXriov, kal amas avOpaTos inmov Bedtiav, A practical application 
of this rule occurs in Pol. IV (VII) I, 1323 6 13, dAws re OfAov ws akoAovbety 
dyoopev thy Suabeow thy apiorny éExacrov mpayparos mpos GAAnAa Kata Ti 
Umepoxny, Hvmep etAnxe Sudoraow ov papev avras elvar diabécers ravtas. dot 
eimep cot 7 ux) Kal THs KTHTEwWs Kal TOD T@pmaTos TiptdTepoy Kal amA@S Kal 
npiv dvayky Kai tiv Siabeow Thy dplotny éxdorov dyddoyov TovTay exe. 

dvddoyov éxovcw] ‘are proportional to one another’. 

In Bacon’s Colours of Good and Evil, (‘a table of colours or appear- 
ances of good and evil and their degrees, as places of persuasion and 
dissuasion, and their several fallaxes, and the elenches of them’,) this 
topic is given in the form, cutus excellentta vel exuperantia melior td toto 
genere melius. ‘This appearance, though it seem of strength, and rather 
logical than rhetorical, yet is very oft a fallax’; and he proceeds accord- 
ingly to ‘reprehend’ it. Bacon’s works, ed. Ellis and Spedding, vol. vit. 
p. 78. He certainly proves the non-universality of the rule; but by the 
theory of Rhetoric all these positions are alike open to question, and can 
always be argued on either side. 


1 Some of the topics selected for ‘reprehension’ are identical with those of Aristotle, 
and probably borrowed from him. The meaning of the word ‘Colours’ in this 
application is thus explained by Erasmus, Adagza, s.v. Jucus, p. 1915, ‘* Qui ad 
exornationes atque figuras se conferunt apud Gallos proverbio dicuntur ‘ rhetoricis 
coloribus’ uti: hoc est, fucatis pigmentis, quibus nihil ineptius si bonis sententiis 
non fuerint conjuncta”, And by Bacon himself in his preface. 
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Tov yevav Kal Tov peylaTwy év avTois. Kat oTav 
rode pev THdE EmnTat, éxeivo Sé TOUTH pnt émerat 
Sé ff Te dua H TH epeens | TH duvape évuTrapxet 
yap n Xpyots TOU Evropevou €v TH Oatépov. eveTal 
88 dua pev TO Vyiaivery TO Cyv, TOUTH O€ ExeElvo ov, 
Yorepoy 86 TH pavOavey TO ériotacba, Suvamer dé 
T@ lepoavNEly TO doa TEpElV’ 6 yap tepoavAncas Kav 


§ 5. Kat drav rdde pev rade Emnrat x.r.A.] ‘and whensoever one thing 
‘follows’ (i.e. attends upon, always accompanies it, in one of its five 
senses) ‘another, but not reciprocally (or conversely, the other does not 
always follow 2¢)’.. Any good A, which is necessarily accompanied by 
another good B, where the converse does not hold, must be the greater of 
the two; because the one (A) always implies the presence of B, and 
includes the use of it, whereas this is not always true of the converse ; 
and when there is no such reciprocal consequence A must be superior to 
B. Let A and B be health and life; life invariably accompanies health, 
but health by no means invariably accompanies life: and therefore from 
this point of view health may be regarded as superior to life. 

émerat S€ 7) TO Ga «.7.A.] On the various senses of émreoOac and dko- 
Aovdetv see note on c. 6, 3. 

Suvdpet’ evyapye yap «.t.A.] ‘Potential concomitance or accompani- 
ment’, is explained as ‘the inherence, (i.e. the virtual existence, which 
may be developed into actual, active, existence, or realized, évepyeia,) of 
the use or practice of the consequent or concomitant in the other’, that 
namely which it accompanies. The higher crime of sacrilege or temple 
robbing, for instance, necessarily implies, virtually contains, the lower 
crime of simple theft or fraud (cheating?), the lower habit always accom- 
panies, but not necessarily in a state of activity, the higher, and is 
included in it: omne matus continet in se minus. Or thus, the use of 
cheating, fraud, resides, is included in, sacrilege, not actually, in a fully 
developed realized state, évepyeta, but in a dormant state, latent; it is a 
faculty or capacity, always ready and liable to be developed into actual 
sacrilege. 

The use of the general topic of ‘consequence’ is explained, Top I 2, 
117 @ 5, ere Grav dvo twa 7 ofddpa adrois mapamAjota Kali py duvdpeba drep- 
oxy pydepiay ovvideiv rod Erépov mpods Td Erepov, opav ard Tav mapemopévav* 
@ yap ererat peifoy dyabdv Tov? aiperdrepov. av & 7 ta éropeva Kakd, @ TO 
€Xarrov dkodovOei Kaxdv, TovG” aiperdtepov. Svtwy yap dpudorepev aiperav 
ovdev Kwdvet Svoxepes te mapemerOar, Sixds 8 dwd Tov erecbar  oKéyris 
KTAs) ee DOLE, Ce 0513. 


1 dmoorepev is properly ‘to defraud or cheat’, and especially applied to 
keeping back a deposit. Rhet. 11 6. 3, TO amogrepyoat TapaxardOnknv. Gaisf. 
quotes Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 373, droorep@ éorly dray wapaxaradyKny TapahaBay 


els SuaBornvy Xwpyow Kal ovK €OéAw Kiddvar air@ a ~raBov. [See Shilleto’s note 
on Thuc. 1 69,1. S.] 
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6 drortepyceev. Kal Ta Vrepéxovta TOU avToU pelCom 

7 peiCws dvayKn yap Umepexev Kal TOU peiCovos: Kat P. 24: 
Ta metCovos ayabov romtixa pelCw" ToUTO yap Hv TO 
MeiCovos mromTik@ eivat. Kal ob TO ToimTiKoy peiCov, 


§ 6. wal ra Umepéyovra tod avrod‘x.r.d.] ‘anything which (all that, 
plural) exceeds the same thing by a greater amount (than a third thing) is 
the greater (of the two); because it must exceed the greater also (i.e. as 
well as the less)’. This with the mere substitution of peitov for alperore- 
pov is taken from Top. I 3, 118 4 3, dAda kal ef Svo0 Tuva Tivds ety alpero- 
Tepa, TO pGdXov aipersrepov Tov rrov aiperwrépov aiperdrepov. Let A beg, 
B 6, and C 3. A(g) exceeds C (3) by a greater amount than that by 
which B (6) exceeds it, A therefore must be greater than B—must be 
(avayxn), because, by the hypothesis, it is greater than the greater of the 
other two. This is certainly not a good argument, though the fact is 
true, and the application easy: and yet I think it is what Aristotle must 
have meant. There is no various reading, and no suspicion of corrup- 
tion. The interpretation is that of Schrader, the most logical of the 
Commentators on the Rhetoric. And it seems, as the text stands, the 
only possible explanation. The fact at all events is true; and the only 
objection to the explanation is that the yap, which professes to give the 
reason, does in fact merely repeat in other words the substance of the 
preceding proposition. I believe that Aristotle, in framing his topic, 
meant by the first clause to state the fact, and by the second to give, as 
he thought, the reason: and that the expression actually adopted is one 
of the very numerous evidences of haste and carelessness in his writings. 
On the application of the topic, see Introd. p. 180. 

§ 7. Kalra peifovos dyabod mountixa x.7.A.] ‘Eundem hunc locum com- 
mutatis verbis exponit in 111 Topicorum c, I (116 4 26), ért dvo mountixav 
GvT@v, ob TO TéEAOS BEATLOV Kal avTO BeATLov. Ad haec verba Alex. Aphrod. 
p-125, doadas etpnrat dia Bpayvrnra’ o réros 8 eott TovodTos* ef Svo etn Twa 
S00 TeAGy TotnTiKd, ov TO TéAos BEATLOY Kai aiper@repoy Kat avTO PéArwov. 
ovras madela yupvacioy Secxvioir’ dv dpeivav, et ye yupvaoia pev vyelas 
éort montixa, maideia S€ Ppovycews, kal Ear 7 Ppdvnats ths Vyselas aiperod- 
Tepov’ maw TO yupvaterOar Tov xpnuatiferOar aiperdrepov’ TO peév yap 
mAovrov, To € Vytetas mointiKdy, BéAtiov & 7 Vyleva mAOUTOv.’ Victorius. 

rovro yap qv] ‘this is what was meant by’, this zs what was (said to be) 
good; viz. in § 3. 

70...mountt@ eivat] On this Aristotelian formula which denotes the ab- 
stract conception of a thing by the mind, as opposed to its actual existence 
as an object of sense, see Trendel. de Anzma, p. 471 seq. and onI 1, 2; II 1, 
8, also in Rhetnisches Museum 1828, Vol. 11 457 seq., Kategorienlehre, 
p. 35 with reff. in note, and Waitz, Oxgan, Vol. 11 p. 386. The distinction, 
which is nowhere expressly stated, is, as may be gathered from nume- 
rous passages, the following: rd peyéOes eivae universam esse notionem, 
gua res constiturtur, a materia avocatam, untversa cogitatione conceptant 
—the Adyos of the thing—ro péyebos vero ad singula guaegue pertinere 
quae sub sensus cadant. Metaph. Z 15, 1039 4 25, ov yap yiyverae ro 
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STavTWs' EL yap TO VyLELVOY aipEeTWTEPOV TOU noeos 

kal peiCov dyabov, Kal 4 Uylea THs ndovns mEelCwv. 
8kal TO aiperwtepov Kal’ aito Tov py Kal’ avTo, otoy 


olkia elvat ddXG 7d THde TH olkia. Anal. Post. 11 4, 91 65, dAnOes yap Tay To 
dvOpar@ eiva (do elvat, Sorep kal mavra avOpwrov (pov, GAN ovx ovTas 
Sore tv elvar, Phys. 1 3,4, ovre yap ry ovvexela ev Zora Td AevKov ovTE TO 
Ady@' GAXo yap &orar 76 eivar Aeved «7A, It abounds in the de Anima. 
Why and when Aristotle employs it, and whether the distinction is always 
necessary and appropriate, are questions that I will not undertake to 
answer. [Judex Aristotelicus, p. 221 a@ 34—40; p.764a@ 50—p. 765 a6. S.] 

The Syntax of the phrase, which only Trendelenburg, as far as I 
know, has attempted to explain!, seems to be this:—The dative is in 
apposition with a supposed rivi, ro Tu eivae peycOer, and the construction 
is analogous to dare ovdAaBdvti eimeiv, I 10,18. Other instances of a 
similar use of the dative, which lead up to the explanation of this, are 
such as Thuc. I 24, év de&la éom)éovte Tov Iovoy Kodmwov; and others are to 
be found in Matth. G7-G7. § 388. 

kal o0 TO TonTiKov pei{oy woavras] ‘and that of which the productive 
agent or producing cause is of a higher order, (superior), follows the same 
rule’, viz. that the product or result of the superior cause or agent is supe- 
rior in a comparison between two. If wholesome food and exercise which 
produce health are more desirable and therefore superior to things which 
are merely pleasant, then the result of the former, health, is superior to 
the result of the latter, pleasure. 

§ 8. Kai ro aiperdrepov Ka avito Tot pH Ka aitd] Top. Ii, 1164 29 
kat To Oe avro alperov Tov dv Erepov aiperod aipera@repoy, oiov TO vyiaivew Tod 
yupvatec Oar’ rd pev yap Ov avro aiperoy, 7d Se dv erepov. And again, Ib. 4 8, 
kal ro dmda@s adyabdv tod Twi alperdrepov, otov Td vyitter Oar Tov Téuver Oat" 
TO pev yap dmdas ayabov, ro dé tul rH Sedpevm THs Tous. These two 
though differing in expression seem to be reducible to the same head, 
and, from the examples given, applicable to the same cases: for the abso- 
lute good is that which is in itself desirable, and conversely; and répve- 


1 Trendel. in Rheiz. Afus. 1828, Vol. 11 p. 481—3. The author, who has dis- 
cussed with great learning and ingenuity the meaning of this Aristotelian techni- 
cality, and its relation to ro rl jv elvat, is, it seems to me, less successful in his 
grammatical explanation. I think that from the analogy of similar constructions 
of this dative in the ordinary language, the use of it here must needs be a case 
of attraction, as I have explained it in the note. Trendelenburg, who takes 
nothing into account but the possible meanings of the dative (or, as he rightly 
prefers to call it, the ‘acceptive’) case, locative, instrumental, acceptive, selects 
the last of the three as that which belongs to the dative in this phrase. rd peyé0eu 
elvat express, according to him, ‘the abstract conception (76 elvat) belonging to 
(given to and received by) magnitude’: making this dative depend solely upon 
elvat, and leaving out the attraction to a word in the dative, actually or hypo- 
thetically preceding, as in any way concerned in the ‘government’ of it. This is 
all that I have to object to in Trendelenburg’s paper: in the rest he has shewn the 
same ability and intimate knowledge of his author which characterizes all his 
other writings upon Aristotle. 
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> ‘ e ~ \ \ ‘ ad A 
loxXUS UYLELVOU' TO MEV Yap OVX avTOU EveKa, TO BE P. 1364. 
PMA ay > Vous , Neamt as r \ 
QavToU, OTrEp nv TO ayabov. Kav % TO ev TEAOS, TO 
\ \ “ \ \ \ Sf / \ \ ~ 
d€ uy TEAOS* TO Mev yap aAXovu Evexa, TO O€ avToOU~, 
A \ / ~ > of \ - 
Io olov TO yumvaCer Oar Tov ev Exe TO Twa. Kal TO 
ec / / \ 
nTTOV Tpocdeopevoy Oatépou H éETEowv' avTapKéoTeE- 
, © i" a \ , \ 
pov yap" nTTov 6€ mpocdeita TO éAaTTOVWY 1 PAcvwY 


/ ser 4 / \ at ~ \.-F aN 
II mpoodeouevov. kal OTav Tole pey dvev ToVdE pH HH 
\ \ > / ie \ 7 fe ’ 
fan Ouvatov n yevéobat, Oatepov b€ avev ToUTOU: av- 
oa the example in the second case of particular good, is only good as 
the means to an end, 6v érepov. 

ioxds vyvetvod] strength is more desirable in itself; the ‘ wholesome’ only 
as the means to an end, health. Strength is considered by Aristotle not as 
absolutely desirable aiperdv xa@ avr, but only relatively to other things— 
‘more desirable in itself than many others.’ Brandis, Phz/ologus, IV, i, p. 44. 

rep nv TO ayabor] Hv, § 7. The reference is to 6 § 2 p. 97. 

§ 9. «av 9 ro pev Tedos «7.A.) Top. I 1, 116 6 22, nal rd rédos Trav 
mpos TO TéAos aiperdrepov Soxei elvat, Kal Svoiv TO &yytov Tod Tédovs. The 
end, the ultimate object of your aims, must always be more desirable 
than the means which are only serviceable for the attainment of that end, 
as health and exercise. 

§ 10. 10 Arrov mpoodeopevoy Oaréepov 7 érépwv] ‘that which less stands in 
need of any subsidiary aid’ (to makeit a good), ‘either of ¢he other’ (when 
two things are brought into comparison, as wealth and health,) ‘or of 
other things (in general). A topic, which may be brought under this of 
the Rhetoric, but is not identical with it, occurs in Top. T 2, 117 @ 37, 
where justice is preferred to courage on the ground of its comparative 
avrdpxeva, though this word is not there employed. Victorius quotes in 
illustration Virgil’s comparison of the ‘olive’ and ‘vine’. Georg. II 421, 2 
and 428. (Victorius has here quoted from memory, and forgotten the 
original. It is not the ‘vine’ but ‘oma’, of which is said, vz propria 
nituntur opisgue haud indiga nostrae,; and the example is hardly in 
point. The note is cited by Gaisford without remark). 

avrapkéotepov] ‘it makes a nearer approach to independence, self- 
sufficiency’: appealing to the definitions of good inc. 6, 2, of which 76 
a’rapkes is one. On avrapxeca, note onc. 5, 3, 7 & avrapkeca rédos xal 
BeAriorov. Pol. I 2,1253 a1. 

padsvev] ‘easier’ to do or to get, to effect or procure, mpdrrew f mroveiv 
7 KtTHoao Oa. : ; 

§ 11. «al érav «1..] ‘and any case in which one thing cannot exist 
or be obtained (by acquisition or production) without some other, but the 
other can without it’, As agriculture, compared with the other arts, Xen. 
(Econ. Vv. 17 (Victorius). Corn. Nep. Thrasyb. 1 3, Peloponnesio bello multa 
Thrasybulus sine Alcibiade gessit, tlle nullam rem sine hoc. Schrader. 
He also quotes from Plutarch, Apothegm. Reg. § 84, a saying of Age- 
silaus about the superiority of justice to virtue; it is the same example as 
occurs in the Topics (quoted on § 10) 2,117 @ 39. 
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, e id ~ 
TapKerTepoy SE TO MN CEOMEVOY, WOTE PalvEeTat petCov 
? ’ Ss , \ \ Nc 33 , EDN ios af 
ayabov. Kav yi dpxn, To Se Mn apxn. Kav 4 alTlov, 


§ 12. Kav 7% dpxn] supply ro pév, and with airvov in the following topic. 
On the omission, see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 288, Obs. 4. 

dpxy] in this topic, is used in its most general and popular sense, an 
‘origin’, or ‘beginning’, or ‘source’, In this sense it may be regarded as 
the fountain of all good. @oue 8 otras eye (j eddatpovia) cat dia 7d civar 
dpyn radtys yap xdpw Ta Aouad mavra TavTes mpaTToper, Thy apxnv Se kal TO 
airiov trav dyabdv rip Te Kai Ociov eridepev (Eth. N. I. 13 ult.). God him- 
self is an dpy (Metaph. A 2, 983 @ 8, 6 yap Geos dpyy ris). The free will, 
one of the dpégers or impulsive faculties, the origin of motion in the 
human subject, and of moral action, the dp) mpd&ews, is an dpxy7q: the 
importance of this, as the origin of human action and the ground of 
moral responsibility, in moral philosophy and practical life, may be 
estimated by the perusal of the first seven chapters of the third book of 
the Nicom. Ethics. It is more comprehensive than afrioy; dpxai are not 
all causes, (see in the following note), and therefore the two may be _ 
distinguished, as they are in these two topics. An origin or beginning 
iSEGEANI iuaplics tha abu oem Tollawe consequence } it Teads to 
something: in this respect it is ‘greater’, more important, superior to, 
anything that is zo¢ a beginning or origin, which leads to nothing. Plat. 
Rep. II 377 A, ovxovv o108 ort apy) mavros épyou péyotov; peydAny yap 
exovow (ai dpyai) pomny mpos Ta émopeva, Eth. Nic. 17, sub fin. And the 
same applies to airvov in the following topic. These two topics are well 
illustrated in Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3 (4), 10, II. 

The importance of an dpyy for good or for evil is recognized by several 
proverbs. On the one side we have dpy7) 710 mavros, (quoted in Demetr. 
mept éppnvetas § 122, dpxy S€ row jpysov mavros,) Arist. Eth. N. 1 7 ult. 
Soxei yap mretov 7H ipicv mavros eivac 7 apx7y, Pol. VIII (V) 4, 1303 4 29, 
4 8 dpxn A€éyerar Hycov eivar mavrds, de Soph. El. c. 34, 183 4 22, péyorov 
yap tows apx} mavrds oorep Aéyerar. Erasm., Adag. 29, quotes Soph. Fr. 
Inc. (715, Dind.) ap. Plut. Mor. p. 16 A, épyov 8€ mavros qv tis dpynrat 
Kaas, kal Tas TedevTas elkos €cO’ odtas exew, Anglice ‘Well begun is half 
done’, Dimidium facti qui coepit habet, Hor. Ep. 1 2, 40. The first 
step: Ce mest que le premier pas gui coute, see Rhet. II 19, 5, and note. 
On the other side, the importance of the dpyy in respect of the tendency 
to evil, we have Ovid’s well-known line, become proverbial, Rem. Am. 91, 
Principtis obsta, sero medicina paratur. Fast. 1178, Omina principits, 
tnguit (Phoebus), zzesse solent. (This is indifferent as to the issue.) 
Herodotus, after mention of the twenty ships which the Athenians on the 
solicitation of Aristagoras sent in aid of the Ionians, concludes the chap- 
ter, V.97, with the emphatic words, atrac dé ai veés, dpy7) kaxav éyévovro 
"EdAnai re kal BapBapowot. This phrase became proverbial, see Rhet. 111 
11, 7 42s, and Isocr. Paneg. § 119, there quoted. 

On the different senses of dpy7 in the Aristotelian philosophy consult 
Metaph A 1, where they are enumerated and distinguished; and Bonitz’s 
Commentary. They are thus summed up; macdv pev odv xowdy raov 
apx@v 70 mparov evar dev H eat H yiyverar } yeyvdckerau’ Tovtav dé af pev 
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\ ’ ’ a) \ \ erat. at \ a4 A 
To © ovK aitiov, Sia TO avToO" dvEU yap aTiov Kat 
€vuTdpxovoal ciow ai d€ exrds, 1013 217. "Apyai are ‘origins’, heads or 
starting-points, of a series, of three kinds ; (1) of being, ovoia?, (2) of Benerar 
tion or growth, yevents, and (3) of icnowledge, yas. dvev yap airiov Kat 
dpxijs ddvvarov eivat H) yevéoOar, Rhet.1 7,12. The six senses in which dpyy 
may be employed are all reducible to these three. Of these some are inhe- 
rent (as the orotyetov, the mathematical point, the origin of the line, or the 
starting-point of anything, that out of which it grows and is developed?; 
the keel of a vessel, the foundation of a house; in animals the heart or 
the brain, or any other part which has been assumed to be the original 
seat of life); some external, the origin of motion or change, (as father and 
mother, of child ; abusive language’, of a fight; or again the human will or 
deliberate purpose, and intellect, mpoatpeois and Sidvo.as, in the case of 
‘governments’ [dpxai] and arts, all of which set things in motion and 
produce change). The origin or starting-point of knowledge is illustrated 
by the tmoéces, the assumed first principles of a demonstration, as the 
major premiss of a syllogism. Another ‘ external origin’ is the od évexa, 
or rédos, the final cause, roAAdy yap kal rod ydvar Kal THs Kwyicews dpxy 
tayaOov kal rd Kaddv, a 21. Comp. de Anima FP 10, 433 @ 15, cal 9 dpetss 
évexd Tov maa’ ov yap 7 dpegts, abtn dpxy Tov mpaktikod vov* ro 8 éryatov 
dpyn ths mpagews. 

dpx7y is not identical with airiov, though, as all atria (all the four 
causes) are dpxai, the two terms are frequently identified (Bonitz, Comm. 
p. 219; Waitz, Org. p. 458): but the converse is not true; as is shewn 
by some of the examples given above: the assertion therefore that icayas 
(rais dpxais) kal ra atria Néyerau’ mavra yap ra airia apxai (a@ 16) must be 
limited to what is dzrectly stated, the converse is not included. On the 
point of difference between the two, and also the identification with ora- 
xeiov, see Waitz, Organ. p. 458. 

Another definition of dpyy occurs in de Gen. Anim. V 7, 23, 788 a 1a, 
Touro yap €oTt TO apxny eivat, TO avTHY pev airiay elvat TOAAGY, TavTns 8 GAO 
dvobev pndev. See also Trendel. on de Anima p. 187. 

On scientific and logical apyai or first principles, ultimate axioms, 
cowai and diac, see note in Introd. p. 73. In the Eudemian Ethics, II 6, 
three kinds of dpxai, general, moral, and mathematical, are distinguished, 
and some account given of them. [See also /zdex Aristotelicus, s.v. S.] 

§ 12. Kay 7 atriov k r.A.] Top. I, 116 6 1, kai ro atriov ayabov Kab? avrd 
Tov Kara cupBeBnkos airiov, kaOdrep 4 apern Tis TUXNS’ 7 Bev yap Kal? avriy 
4 8€ Kara cupB«Bnkds airia rév dyabay, Kal €l Tt GAXO ToLtovToY. Gpolws dé kat 
émt Tov évavriou (Tov Kakov) k.T-A. ; 

16 8 ovx atrtov] On ov after dv, understood from the preceding clause, 
see Appendix (C) on ef ov, c. 15, 23. 

1 The dpx% as essence, origin of being, ovgia, is the primal cause, 76 Tl Wp 
elvat, Bonitz. 3 : 

2 croxetov “hoc loco eum (Aristotelem) non tam elementi naturam cogitasse, 
quam principem illam rei alicuius partem, in qua a continetur et destinata 
est ipsa rei natura, ex exemplis allatis facile cognoscas.” Bon, Comm. p. 218. 

3 This is an dex’ KAKOV. 

4 Kal dud rovTo 4 Sudvowa Kwe?, Ort apxy avTAs earl 70 opexrov, de Anima I 10, 


433 @ 19. 
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dpxns aduvatov eivat H ryever Oat. Kai Ovoty apy 
TO amo THs usifovos petCov, Kat Svoiv aitiow TO amo 
TOU weifovos airiou peiCow. kat avarradw 67 dvotv 
dpxaiv 1", TOU peiGovos dpxn melCwv, Kat Ovotv aiTiow 
13 TO TOU peEiCovos aitioy petCor. onAov ouv éK TMV 


kai dvoiv dpyaiv x... and again, of two origins or causes, the consequence 
and effect of the superior is greater. The following passage of the Topics 
will illustrate the preceding ¢ as well as the present topic. L3, 11510 29, ére 
el rd pev trovet dyabdy éxeivo @ av apis To be io Totet, TO TOLOUY aiperarepoy, 
xabdmrep kal Bepyorepov TO Geppaivoy rou py. et de dupe motel, TO paAdXov ToLovy" 
i el TO BeAriov Kal Kupidrepov mrorei dyabdy, olov ef TO pev THY puyny, TO dé rd 
oGpa:C. 5,119 217, kai ef Td pev mote? To O€ pu Moret TO Exov ToLovde, waddov 
To.ovTo 6 more moet } & py mrovet. ef 8 Guhbw rovet, TO pAaAAov Trotody ToLoOvTO. 

kai dvaradw] ‘and conversely, of two origins ; the origin ofthe greater 
consequence is greater...’. 

§ 13. 89Aov ody «.7.A.] ‘It is plain therefore from what has been said 
(§ 11, cay J dpxy, ro 8¢ pH) dpxy), that in both (the following) ways it may be 
said to be greater: for whether it be an origin (or beginning), and the 
other not a beginning, it may be shewn to be made to appear greater; 
or if it be not itself a beginning, but the other be a beginning (it may be 
equally shewn to be so), because the ‘end’ is greater (superior), and yet 
no beginning’. ‘The end is greater’, because réAos éorly od évexa Ta 
adda: and if ‘everything else’ is but a mean to an end, the beginning 
must be included with the rest, and is therefore subordinate and inferior. 
pei{ov is here ‘ greater’, ‘more important’, superior in respect of influence 
or effective power; not necessarily ‘better’. In the examples, first, the 
‘adviser’ is the dpyn, the origin or originator of the plot; so in Metaph. 
A 2, 1013 @ 31, 6 Bovdevoas is an airiov, namely the efficient cause, or origin 
of motion and change, dpx7 peraBoAjs. The adviser of a scheme is there- 
fore according to this view the ‘ cause’ of all that resulted from his advice, 
which is made to appear (Soxe?) by the argument more important than the 
result or actual crime (which is not ‘the beginning’); and, secondly, the 
converse (dvdmaXw) is proved, that the crime, the ‘end’ of the advice or 
deliberation, is the more important thing of the two, because it was for 
that, as a mean to attain that, that the whole scheme was undertaken. It 
appears from the expressions of this text that Callistratus devised the 
scheme and Chabrias carried it into execution. 

Leodamas of Acharnae was a famous orator, an earli earlier contemporary 
of Demosthenes and Aeschines. The latter mentions him, c. Ctesiph. 
§ 138, as having been sent as ambassador to Thebes, and as a speaker the 
rival of Der Demosthenes} i ; indeed in his opinion even pleasanter to listen to. 
Aeis mentioned again in 11 23, 25 (comp. the note there); in Dem. adv. 
Lept. 501 and 502, who also speaks of him as a distinguished orator, 
where allusion is made to a certain proposition of his to cancel the 
‘grant’, especially the dréAeva, made to Chabrias for his public services 
—obvros eypayaro rv XaBplov dapedv}, a proposition which he failed to 

1 This cannot be the same accusation as that which Aristotle here refers to; 
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cipnucveoy OTL ducporépws MetCov éotiw: Kai yap él 
dpxn, TO O€ pn xm, doer MeiCov eivat, Kal ‘el yn 
dpXis To O€ aoxn' TO yap TEAos MetCov Kal ovK dpyn, 
domep 6 Aewdapas Karnyopay En Rah Mompazgy 
TOV Bovdevoayra Tov mpadEavTos MaNAoV aOdiKEly? ov 
yao av moayOnvar py BovrAevoapuévou: madw sé Kal 


carry ; and in other places of Aeschines. See Sauppe, Fragm. Or. Att. 
II 216; Fr. Xvi, and p. 244; Fr. Xxv1; Clinton, #& H. Vol. 11 p. 111, sub 
an. 372, 3 

Callistratus, son of Callicrates, of idna, a distinguished Athenian 
orator and politician, of the earlier half of the 4th cent. B.c. His name 
Sie eer e ek iO A Gee a Cy Aaaastotle elers to two 
speeches of his, Rhet. nd II 17. 14. Leodamas’ accusation of 
him, here mentioned, seems to have been directed against his conduct in 
the affairs of Oropus, in 366, Grote, Hist. Gr. X p. 392; Smith’s Dict. 
Biogr. Art. Callistratus; Clinton, Fast. Hell. 11 396, note w. He was 
associated with Chabrias, the celebrated Athenian general, in the trans- 
actions with respect to Oropus, and with him was brought to trial ; and it 
is most probable that both of the speeches referred to in the text were 
made by Leodamas on this occasion. 

On Callistratus and Chabrias Mr Elder’s articles in Smith’s Bzogr. 
Dict. may be consulted. Callistratus’ name occurs very frequently in the 
Attic orators. See Baiter and Sauppe, Ora?¢. AZz. Vol. 111; Ind. Nom. p. 73. 

BovAevoarra, Bovdevoapévov, Bovrevoarros, émiBovdevewv] are all applied 
to the same transaction, viz. Callistratus’ ‘advice’ or ‘device’. They 
express precisely the same thing, each from a somewhat different point of 
view. Povdevew Tivi TL, is to give advice, to advise. PBovdeverOa to give 
oneself advice, to deliberate; or secondly, of a number of people deli- 
berating together, and giving one another advice, ‘consulting in com- 
mon’. So py Bovdevoapevo here is, ‘if he had not deliberated upon it’ 


éypawato Swpedvy and tov mpdéavra, ‘the man that carried into execution a 
nefarious scheme’, are quite inapplicable to the same offence. Again Demosthenes, 
c. Mid. 538, tells us that PAz/ostratus was the accuser of Chabrias, 67’ éxplyero thy 
rept ‘Qpwrod ryv kplow Oavdrov. Were there two accusers of Chabrias on his 
trial? Or two separate trials? (this seems improbable): or has Aristotle made 
a slip of memory in assigning the accusation of Chabrias to Leodamas? None 
of these suppositions is necessary to reconcile the, at first sight, conflicting state- 
ments. The accusation of Leodamas is directed against doth parties; he takes 
the case of Callistratus first, and then secondly (rd\w 6é) applies the converse 
of the argument which he had issued against the other to the offence of Chabrias. 
Philostratus, who took part in the same proceedings, was another and independent 
accuser. Mr Grote, p. 393, note 3, who does not refer to the passage of Aristotle, 
assigns the trial or trials of Callistratus and Chabrias to this period, 366 B.c., and 
the alleged misconduct about Oropus. The other speech of Leodamas against 
Chabrias, referred to by Dem. adv. Lept.1.c. was earlier, and had nothing to do 
with the affair of Oropus. [Arnold Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit 1 p. 96. S.] 
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TOs TOV mpazavra TOU Bovhevoravros: ov yap 
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preparatory to ‘suggesting’ or ‘advising’ it. émBovdevery retains its 
roper_sense of a hostile desi 2ri_‘ against’); the advice, or r scheme 
which resulted ore it, and the deliberation which suggested it, are now 
represented as ‘a plot i a hostile, aggressive, design. It appears there- 
fore that there is no occasion to have recourse to the explanation of Vic- 
torius and Buhle, that ém:fouedew is (or can be) put for Bovdevery or Bov- 
XeverOa. Gaisford prints these two notes of V. and B. without comment. 
ei p) Av 6 wpaéov] On this use of the definite article, indicating a mem- 
ber of a class or yévos, which we express by our indefinite article, see 
Buttmann, Gr. Gr. § 124, Obs. 2. Engl. Tr.p.319. The two senses of the 
Greek definite article are, according to Schneider, on Pl. Rep. VIII 564 A, 
that it marks guod praesens et in conspectu posttum cogitatur, and (2) the 
genus. ‘Articulus definit indefinita, idque duobus modis: aut desig- 
nando certo de multis, aut quae multa sunt cunctis in unum colligendis’ 
(the second describes the geweric use). Herm. Praef. ad Iph. Aul. p. xv. 
Several examples of this usage of the def. art. are collected from the N. T. 
by Dean Alford, in a pamphlet in reply to Bishop Ellicott, p. 45 seq. I 
will only quote Matth. xiii. 3, 6 oweipov: xxv. 32, 6 wouunv. In a subsequent 
passage of this work, II 4, 31, Aristotle has quite unconsciously and unin- 
tentionally stated this grammatical distinction, 7d d€ picos cal rpos ra 
yevn Toy yap KNEemtny poet K.TA. 

We render 0 mpaéwy ‘ anyone to do it’, carry it out, put it in execution. 

§ 14. 1d onavdrepov rod dpOdvov] ‘The rarer, scarcer, is greater, more 
valuable or important, than the abundant’. This, as is implied in dypnord- 
tepos oy in the example, is only true zw a sense, it is in fact a paradox, 
which may however be asserted in argument, since there is something to 
be said for it, and examples may be found in which it is true; as in the 
case of gold and iron. In the true and proper sense, in utility and real 
value, iron is greater and better than gold. daceratcs, avrid. § 80, 81, on 
this ground of comparative rarity, é0@ mép cio omavdrepor Kal xadens 
repo., thinks that, in his time at least, great orators and politicians ‘who 
can speak worthily on behalf of their country’s interests’ are more valu- 
able and to be more highly prized than legislators. A similar copie 
occurs in Top. T 2, Mg 6 28, 76 emepavéorepoy Tov HrTov TowovTov, Kal TO 
Xahemadrepov" paddov yap ayanGpev éxovres & py ears padiws aBeiv. Kad Td 
idvairepov TOU koworépov. 

Gov d€ rpdrov] This gives the true side of the alternative, that the 
value of a thing is in proportion to its usefulness. Estimated by this 
standard, ‘water’, as Pindar says, at the opening of his first Olympian 
ode, ‘is the best of all things,’ Béckh, who cites this passage of Aristotle 
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in his note, evidently agrees with him in interpreting Pindar’s dpucroy as 
‘best’ because most useful, or necessary to the support of human life!. 
Dissen thinks that Pindar had in his mind the great ‘ wholesomeness’ of 
water, dpicrov dicitur 76 dap guia saluberrimum est. A dry and hot 
climate and a parched soil would also readily suggest the notion that 
water is the best of all things. But I agree nevertheless with Béckh in 
his interpretation of Pindar’s thought. 

These two opposite topics represent two prevailing modes of estimat- 
ing ‘value’, by wse and grice: Political Economy teaches us that the 
former is the true, the latter the false standard, In the one view air and 
water are the most valuable, in the other the least valuable, of all things. 
Plato, Euthyd. 304, 3, gives both sides: ro yap omanov, & EvOvdnue, 
tiwsov’ To bé Vdap evavodraroy, dpiotov dv, Hs en Hivdapos. 

§ 15. ods TO yarerdrepov] See the passage of the Topics quoted in 
§ 14. Anything harder to do or to attain may be said to have a higher 
value, when the value is estimated by the price. On the other hand mea- 
sured by the standard of our own nature, of our own love of ease and 
comfort, and also of the extent of usefulness, that which is easzer to do or 
to make or to obtain is more valuable. 

§ 16. @ rd évavtioy peifov] ‘And one thing is greater than another 
when the opposite of the former is greater than that of the latter’, ‘Ex- 
emplum accommodatum erit valetudo ac divitiae ; quae ambo sunt bona : 
contraria eorum morbus et paupertas: maius autem malum corporis 
morbus quam paupertas; praestat igitur valetudo divitiis” Victorius. On 
this, and the next topic, orépyows, comp. supr. c. 6, 4, and § 18; and 
the passages of the Topics (f 2, 117 4 2,) and the Categories there 
referred to. 

od 4 orépyots peltwv] On the various applications of orépnows in Ari- 
stotle’s philosophy, see Met. Ac. 22, and Bonitz’s Commentary. Categ: 
¢. 10, p. 12 a 26, and Waitz, ad loc. Trendel. Kategorienlehre, p. 103 seq. 

The following illustration of the topic is given by Schrader. ‘Peius 
est caecum esse quam surdum: ergo visus auditu praestantior est. 


1 Pindar’s own view of the meaning may be readily seen by comparing the 
first three lines of the roth Olympian Ode: note the word xpjo1s. In a speech, 
quoted by Spedding (Letters and life of Fr. Bacon, Vol. Il. p. 18), Bacon says: 
I liken this bill to that sentence of the poet (Pindar), who sets this as a paradox 
in the fore-front of his book, first water, then gold, preferring necessity before 
pleasure ; and I am of opinion, that things necessary in use are better than those 
things that are glorious in estimation. 
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Gravius malum est fama quam pecunia privari; ergo bona existimatio 
praestat divitiis” ‘Things of which the privation is greater’ or more 
deeply felt, are those which are most wecessary, essential to our existence 
or comfort; as air and water again, in this point of view. 

kal dpert) pt) dperfis—réAn] ‘and virtue is superior to non-virtue, and 
vice to non-vice ; because the one is an end, and the other not’. The 
application of this seems to be to things compared as fosz¢ive and mega- 
tive: positive virtue and positive vice, which can be ends or objects to aim 
at, are in so far superior to mere negatives which can not’. Moral consi- 
derations are altogether laid aside, and Rhetoric is here permitted (not 
recommended) to take the immoral side of the question: vice may be 
regarded as an ‘end’ of human desire and exertion. 

Bonitz, Arist. Stud. 1. p. 87, proposes an ingenious alteration, which 
no one who is satisfied with the preceding explanation will consider 
necessary. It is to substitute for the existing text, kal dpery py Kaxias Kat 
kakia pi) aperis peiCov, ‘positive, downright, virtue is greater (better or 
worse) than mere absence of vice, and downright vice than mere absence 
of virtue’: which he neither translates nor explains ; but, it is to be pre- 
sumed, it means that the superiority of the one to the other still rests upon 
its positive character. The morality remains constant; for vice is still 
represented as the object of men’s aims: it is therefore no improvement 
in that respect. His reason for the change is, ‘that it never could occur 
to any one to institute a comparison in respect of magnitude (Grésse) 
between dpety and py) .dpern, and xaxia and py xaxia. Not perhaps if pei- 
¢wy implied nothing but mere magnitude or quantity; but when it is 
extended to the general notion of superiority the comparison may very 
well be made between them. And besides, Bonitz’s altered comparison 
appears to rest upon the very same distinction of the positive and nega- 
tive; for in what other sense can vice be regarded as superior to non- 
virtue? 

§ 17. The two topics of this section are founded upon the relation of 
the apery of anything to its proper gpyoy or function, the work that it has 
to do, described by Plato, Rep. I 352 E and foll., and taken up by Ari- 
stotle as the foundation of his theory of virtue, Eth. Nic. It 5, init. The 
virtue or excellence of everything, horse, dog, knife, axe, the eye, the ear, 
the mind, is shewn in and depends upon the due performance of its 
proper function (supra 2.12; 5.4;6.11). ra pya therefore, though they ex- 
tend beyond the moral virtues from which Victorius draws his illustration— 
the comparison of dvdpeia and cwppocvvy and their opposites in respect of 
their results good or bad, the kinds of actions that they give rise to—and 
include the functions of all things that can be applied to any purpose, 
and everything which has a réAos, to which the épyov must be subser- 
vient, and in the approach to which the dperj is shewn; yet the epithets 


} Victorius, perhaps rightly, explains yu) dper7} and pi} caxla as states of 
growth and development, which have not yet reached their ‘end’, the formed 
és, but are mere dia0éoess, transient dispositions, and so far iuferior, 
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kakXio and aicy/o shew that Aristotle had the moral virtues uppermost 
in his mind. 

kai ov ai kaxiae x7.d.] the converse of the preceding, the argument 
from the virtue or vice, excellence or defect, of anything, back again to its 
function or proper werk. Virtues and vices, excellences and defects 
stand to ‘works’ in the relation of cause and origin to consequence and 
effect or result. Now as of the greater cause and origin, the one pro- 
duces a greater effect, the other leads to a greater end, (§ 12,) and the 
less to a less, so in the case of excellence and defect the greater produces 
a greater work, the less a less, both in human action or comparative 
virtues, and in instruments of all kinds; in men and things. 

§ 18. This topic is analogous to, not identical with, that in § 4. 
When anything in excess is preferable to, or finer and nobler than, the 
excess of something else, then the former zz z¢s ordinary state is prefer- 
able to the other. See the passage of Polit. Iv (VII) 1, quoted in § 4. 
Top. I 3, 118 8 4, ére ot 9 vrepBorn ris UrepBodrjs aiperwrépa, kal avro 
aiperdrepov, olov pidia xpnuarov’ aiperwrépa yap 7 THs pidias vaepBody ths 
Tov xpnuatov. Ome matius continet in se minus. 

TO dreraipov...paddov kdddcov] Victorius, followed by Buhle, and Waitz, 
Org. 116 6 24, understand paddov kaAXvov as a double comparative, a form 
of expression not unfamiliar to Aristotle (see Vict. on this place, and Waitz, 
Org. 116 4 24, 11 p. 465), but certainly not employed by him here. The 
paddov denoting the ‘excess’ of the two qualities, which is absolutely 
essential to the illustration of the topic, is added for that reason to qudé- 
tatpov and didoxpyparoy, the comparison being conveyed by KddQtov : and 
thus the topic is exemplified. ‘Excess in love of friends being fairer, and 
nobler than that in love of money, friendship in its average degree is 
to be preferred to a similar average of love of money ”, See also note on 
le toh 

§ 19. kai dv al émOupiar xt.) The objects of the nobler and better 
desires are themselves nobler and better: because all ‘impulses’ (dpéers, 
which include émOupta, all 2atural desires and appetites, as well as Ovpos 
and BovAnots, Eth. Eud. 11 7. 2, de An. B 3, 414 423; see note on Rhet. 
II 2.1), in proportion as they are higher or stronger, have for their objects 
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things ‘greater’, i.e. either better and higher in themselves, or more im- 
portant. The stronger impulse is always towards the greater object—in 
some sense. And the converse: ‘the nobler and better the objects, the 
nobler and better the desires, for the same reason’. 

§ 20. kal dv ai émorjpar xr.X.] The same rule is now applied to 
sciences or departments of knowledge, and their objects; ra mpdyyara, 
‘their subjects’, 1 vmoxeipévn vAn, Ta vroxeipeva. Top.T I, 116 @ 21, €ote 
de das pév BeAtiov kal alperdrepoy Td Kata tiv Pedtio emvoripyy, Twi S€ To 
kara TH oikelav. The higher and nobler sciences deal with higher and 
nobler materials; and in proportion to the dignity and value of the objects 
that it treats, so is the dignity and value of the corresponding science : 
dva\oyov, ‘proportionally’; greater to greater, and less to less. ‘ For as 
is the science, so is the (particular kind of) truth at which it aims: and 
each of them is authoritative (lays down the law, prescribes what is to be 
done, dictates, xeAevec) in its own special province’. On the order in 
invention and dignity of arts and sciences, see the instructive chapter, 
Metaph. Al. émorjpa includes here all arts as well as sciences, the two 
terms being constantly interchanged. The word adnéés, from its strict and 
proper sense (when the two provinces of philosophy are distinguished, 
Oewpnrixis Tédos adyGeca, mpaktixns dé epyov, Metaph. A 1), might seem 
to confine the application of the topic to science pure, or the ‘ theoretical’ 
department of philosophy, but it is plainly here employed in a wider and 
more popular sense: truth, theoretical or practical, is the common object of 
every kind of scientific or artistic pursuit. And the word xedevewv, to pre- 
scribe or dictate, is alike applicable to the necessary principles and neces- 
sary conclusions of mathematical demonstration, and to a practical science 
like Politics, which not only like the other prescribes the method in which 
its investigations are to be carried on and rules of action, but ‘ orders and 
arranges’ d:ataoce.*, determines, and limits at its pleasure the provinces 
and extent of the operations of the subordinate sciences and arts. Eth. 
Nic. I 1, 1094 @ 26—67. On kedever, Victorius quotes Eth. Eud. 11 3, rodro 
yap €oTw as 7 émortnpun KedeveEL kal 6 AOyos. 

§ 21. kal 6 kpivevay dy x.r.d.] ‘the judgment or decision, upon any dis- 

1 The terms ‘subject’ and ‘object’ from different points of view may be applied 
to express the same thing. The odject of sense or of thought, material or mental, 


quod sensibus vel menti objicitur, is when looked at from the logical side the 
subject of all that is or can be predicated of it. 


* So printed in Bekker’s texts. 
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passage will serve as a commentary on the topic of the Rhetoric. It de- 
scribes the authority of @povnois (practical wisdom, the intellectual virtue 
which sclects the proper means and directs them to the end, Eth. N. v1), 
and the impersonation of it in the @pdvpos. In the definition of dpern, 
Eth. N. 11 6, init. the @pdxios is the measure or standard, which fixes the 
variable mean, in which virtue resides, for each individual character. In all 
arts and sciences it is the professional man, the expert, who has to decide, 
each in his own department. The dya@os decides in moral questions, 
which is #zs special province. Comp. note on 6. 25. 

i) mavtes—ot xpatioro.] a descending scale of the dpovpo., those who 
are competent to decide; all, or most (the many, the great mass of them, 
oi mXeioro), or the (bare) majority, or the best and ablest amongst them 
(in point of judgment, and professional skill). 

dyaboy 7) pettov] So the MSS and Edd., with the exception of one MS 
and Buhle’s Ed., which omit 7, as does Muretus in his Transl. The omis- 
sion certainly improves the sense ; but Vater with some reason objects to 
this order of the two words, which he says should have been inverted, 
peifov dyaOov. ayaboy, which Vater proposes to omit, is certainly wanted 
to explain xara rév addy in the following clause. 

4 am\és 7 7 Kata THY Ppdovnow] ‘either absolutely, universally, or in 
respect of their practical wisdom’, specially and alone. kara thy ppdvnow 
corresponds to 7 rovdro in the passage of the Topics, ‘in so far as they 
are such’ (@pompor), and in no other respect. 

Kal kata Tov GAd@v] ‘of everything else as well’, as good. xara with 
the genit. is very common in Arist. in the sense of ‘of’, ‘in the case of’; 
derived from its proper and primary sense ‘down upon’, and hence, 
‘applying to’, ‘of’. This use of it seems to come through the interme- 
diate sense of ‘predication’, carnyopeiv, katnyopetaOai twos, ‘to predicate, 
be predicated, of something ’.—émi, ‘ upon’, ‘applying to’, ‘in the case of’, 
so and so, is similarly used (ém dyaOdv) in the same section. 

rl, moody, roy] are the first three categories ; (1) the substance or true 
nature of a thing, (2) quantity and (3) quality. These, though properly 
falling under the domain of science or exact knowledge, may yet be dealt 
with by the ‘ practical judgment’ which may convey a popular and practical 
acquaintance with them, sufficient for the purposes of the Rhetorician. 


eipnkapey™ epiorat yap | supr. § 3: 


22 
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5 padrov jf pdvnats déyer] If that is good in genera’ which is pro- 
nounced to be so by the man of practical sagacity, then that must be a 
greater good which is pronounced by the same authority to be more 
so, to be so in a higher degree. ‘ f 

§ 22. xal rd rots BeXtioow vmrapyov] ‘Animi bona bonis corporis praeva- 
lent quia animus est corpore praestantior’, Schrader. Courage and 
strength is Aristotle’s illustration ; for the reason assigned by Schrader. 

i) dmAcs] ‘ut viri’ (man as the nobler animal) ‘virtutes praestant muli- 
ebribus swpliciter’. Schrader. ce te 

7 BeAriovs] ‘aut guatenus meliores sunt: viri effeminati actiones de- 
tcriores sunt actionibus virilis animi feminae’. Id. I prefer the other 
explanation, as more direct and natural, ‘either geveradly, in respect of 
the entire character and qualities, or in respect of some special excellence’. 

kat 6 €dour’ dv 6 BeAtiayv] The better man will make the better choice 
in general, dwAds, by virtue of his whole character; or ‘in so far as he 
is better, in respect of that particular kind of excellence, as some special 
virtue, in which his superiority is shewn, 7 BeAtiov éori. So Victorius ; 
who procceds (after Alexander) to distinguish between this and the pre- 
ceding topic, § 21; in that the @poviyo as a class choose between different 
kinds of good; here the comparison is between two different kzuds of 
choosers,and the one who makes the better selection is the better in #zoral 
character. 

otov] (sc. EAéaOai, or et tus EXovro). The higher and nobler choice is 
illustrated by the preference of being wronged to doing wrong. This, 
though cited here as a popular sentiment, was by no means the current and 
prevailing opinion at Athens. Plato, Rep. 11 358 Cc, makes Glaucon say, 
speaking of the opposite view, dxovwv Opacupayov kai pupiov d\Awy: and 
again, at the commencement of Glaucon’s exposition of the disadvantages 
of justice and the superiority of injustice successful and unpunished, he 
uses the word gaci, which seems to imply that this was the general 
opinion. In fact one of the main objects of the Republic is to prove that 
the reverse of this is true; and the long and laborious process which he is 
obliged to go through in the establishment of his position is quite suffi- 
cient to shew how strong must have been the prejudices in favour of the 
adverse doctrine which must be surmounted before he could hope to 
make his own views acceptable. The Gorgias also is occupied with the 
solution of this same question, in the comparison namely of doing and 
receiving injury and wrong, on which side the advantage, when rightly 
estimated, really lies. The Sophists, as.represented by Thrasymachus in 
the Republic, and Callias in the Gorgias, appear to have held the lower, 
and as we now hold it to be, immoral doctrine. Ast, in his Comm. on PI, 
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Rep. p. 391, has collected a number of references to authors who sided on 
this point with Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 

§ 23. @piorat d€] in § 3. 

novov S€ TO dduTcrepov x.t.A.] Pleasure is subject to two drawbacks to 
its enjoyment, which vary in different kinds of pleasure. Some pleasures 
are accompanied, preceded, or followed by pain(Plato held that this is the 
case with all. bodily pleasures), and most of them are of a very transient 
character and very brief duration. This may in many cases afford a 
measure for the comparison of pleasure: those which are marked by 
the entire absence or lower degree of these qualifying circumstances are 
superior. 

§ 24. 1d yap kadov xt.A.] This distinction of the two different kinds 
of xadoy, arises from its twofold aspect, physical and moral: in the former 
of the two senses it is the beautiful, in the latter the morally right and 
noble. The beautiful, to the sight and sense, is the ‘pleasant’ form or 
aspect of 7d xadov; the right is cadov 70 ka adro aiperdy, that which is 
desirable in and for itself and for no ulterior object, and therefore an end 
in itself. In this latter sense the rd caddy may be regarded as the end of 
all moral action, Eth. N. 11 7, 1113 8 8, c, 10, 1115 4 24, IX 8, 1168 @ 34, 
1169 a 6, seq. 21 to the end. In Rhet.1 9.3, two definitions of it are 
given and the distinction of its moral and physical aspects again sug- 
gested: and again II 13.9 it is contrasted with the expedient or profit- 
able, the one being a relative the other an absolute form of good. 

§ 25. xat dcwv «.7.A-] Things are shewn to be good by our desire of 
them, because all things universatly desirable are good: and the more we 
desire anything for ourselves or our friend (the friend is the ‘second self’, 
the alter ego, and therefore his interest is our own,) and therefore to be 
the causes of it, to procure it for ourselves or our friends; the more we 
shew that we think it good: and the things we desire /eas¢ to bring upon 
ourselves or our friends are by the same rule the worst and most mischiev- 
ous things. The topics of Top. Il 2, 118 @ 1, are akin to this, not iden- 
tical with it. 

§ 26., ra modvxpondrepa kat Ta BeBavdrepa] Top. TI, 116 @ 13, ‘more 
lasting and more secure, stable, safer’, One measure of the use or value 
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of a thing is the length of time during which it remains in our possession; 
another, the security or stability of it, immunity from decay or corruption 
and the fear of losing it. The absence of these very much diminishes 
the value of any possession. The superiority in the value of a thing is 
shewn in, or measured by, either the duration or the amount of desire or 
wishing for it (8ovAjce:) because our wishing for it shews that we con- 
sider it a secure possession, one of which we are little likely to be 
deprived, or which itself is not likely to be impaired, and so lose its value. 
A safe investment, which every one desires who has spare cash, is an 
example of this kind of security, and of the superiority in value that it 
carries with it. 

§ 27. Kalds dv (dxorovboin) ék Tdv cvoToixyav] as the consequences would 
follow (if, whenever the topic were applied) in general, so here ‘in all the 
rest’, in the particular case of the rhetorical application of them, the 
same consequences do actually follow. Perhaps the general application 
of this topic, which seems to be understood in the protasis, may have a 
tacit reference to the more general treatment of the same in the dialec- 
tical Topics. I think that only oze topic is here intended; so far as ov- 
orotya are distinguished from mrdces, the former includes the latter as 
the genus the species. 

With this topic compare Rhet. 11 23, 2, Top. T 3, 118 @ 34—39. The 
instances of mraéovs there given are the substantive and corresponding 
adverb, Skaocvvn Stxalws, avdpeia dvdpeltws. ovarorya and mrdcets are 
explained, distinguished, (quite unintelligibly, however, were our informa- 
tion derived solely from this place,) and the use of them illustrated, in 
Top. B 9, 114 @26—6 5. ovoroya are coordinate Jogical notions, as 
Sikaca and Sixaos with Sccaroovyn, avdpeta and avdpeios with dvdpeia; and 
again @ 38, dukavoguvn Sikaros Sikaoy dixaiws are coordinates, Also, a 29, 
Ta toutind and ra puAakrixa are coordinate with the things which they 
produce and preserve, as ra vyewa with vyleva, ra evdextixa with eve€la. 
nmrooes are these same coordinates in their evammatical_ aspects—terms 
Gian Ge HT prema end-epplcaste Tote aroe es er 
they are therefore sometimes identified with the others. The mrdceus 
‘inflexions’ of the same word are not confined to the mere ‘ declension’ of 
nouns, substantive or adjective, (the nominative is the casus rectus, or 
mT@ots opO7, improperly so called, the noun in its upright or normal state 
or position, the casws or mrdoes are fallings away, declensions, from that 
standard typical form by a change of termination},) but include adverbs, 


1 Tlept épunvelas 2,16232, 7d dé Birwvos } Pitwn cal doa Towra, ovK évéd- 
Mara add mrwoers dvduaros. Poet. 20.10,1457a18, mraois 8 éorly dvdparos 7] 
Prwaros N ééev 70 KaTa ToUTOV 7} TOUTW onfalvouca Kal doa ToLadTa (cases), 7 5@ kara, 
7 évi } Toots (numbers) ofov dvOpwra 7} dvOpwmos, 7 6e Kara Tad Umokpirikd, olov 
kar’ épirnow 7) éiragw (moods of verbs). Illustrated by éBddicev and Bddite 
indicative and imperative. mruwcets are referred to the general head of “Beene 
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the generic and numerical terminations, masc. and femin., singular, dual, 
and plural, and the inflexions of verbs; in fact, as it appears, any change 
of termination which a root undergoes in passing into different parts of 
speech, and the inflexions of these: in Aristotle mréaus is a ‘declension’ 
Jrom a root. This logical signification of ovaroryos and ovotorxia is 
‘transferred’ by metaphor, from the vavks of an army or of a chorus in 
the theatre (like dyriarpodos), to logic or grammar: but in either of the 
two senses, they always denote things on the same level, coordinates. 
Trendel. £7. Log. Arist. 75, Bonitz ad Metaph. A 5, 986 a 23. Xenophon, 
Conv. 2, 20, has avticrorxeiv in the sense of ‘to be one’s opposite, or part- 
ner in a dance’. Anab. V 4, 12, éorncav dia éxatov pddiota, domep of 
xopol, advtictorxovvTes aAAnAots, ‘in opposite, corresponding ranks’. In 
Met. 1. c., and Eth. N.1 4, 1085 4 7, it is applicd to the ten parallel rows 
or columns of the opposite dpyai of the Pythagoreans, the two opposite 
members of the ten being in each case a ovororxia, or pair of coordinate 
conceptions. Hence ovororxa are notions of the same order : as the four 
elements, which have the same rank, belong to the same vow, i.e. order 
in nature, de Caelo 302 a 29; and hence, notions which fall under the 
same genus, as black and white, sweet and bitter; and even such as are 
under different gezera, so long as they have something in common, de 
Sens. c. 7, 447 6 30, 448 a 14 and 16. 

In Aristotle therefore cvoroya and mroéceis, though occasionally iden- 
tified, are, when strictly and properly applied, distinguished thus: ovaro.ya 
are Jogica/ notions or conceptions corresponding to things of the same 
rank or order in nature, having a wider and more comprehensive sphere 
of application than the mraceis, which are grammatical like the ‘declen- 
sions’, from which the name is derived, and include the various deflex- 
ions or inflexions, expressed by changes of termination, from a root. 

Cicero’s conzugata, which are defined Top. I1I 12, correspond to Ari- 
stotle’s mrdceis. Coniugata dicuntur quae sunt ex verbis generis etus- 
dem. Etusdem autem generis verba sunt, guae orta ab uno varie commu- 
tantur, ut sapiens sapienter sapientia, Haec verborum coniugatio ovivyia 
dicitur, ex gua huiusmodi est argumentum: st conpascuus ager est, tus est 
compascere. 

Besides the authorities already referred to, see on this subject Waitz 
on sept épp. c. 2, 1661; Anal. Post. 11 15,7946; Trendel. Kategorien- 
lehre, p. 27 seq.; Donaldson, New Crat. § 227. 

§ 28. rov pi (vros) 6 mavres (aipodyrar)] The negative of the preceding: 
‘than that which is zo¢ what all prefer’. 


Top. Z 10, 148a@ 10, wpédrmov, dperiuws, dSpedyxds are wrwcets, Ib. H 1, 151% 
30, 183 6 23—34, where several cxamples are given. 
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qv] ‘was’ as we have said, c. 6. 2. od paddAov] (épievrat). 

of dudioByrovvres] ‘rival claimants or competitors’. 

4 of éxOpoi] c. 6. 24. This applies especially to contested superiority 
in personal excellences or accomplishments. If rivals and enemies, (ré pev) 
who are most interested in disparaging their adversary, and most inclined 
to do so, if even ¢hkese admit his superiority, we may take it for granted 
that every one else will do so, and therefore this is equivalent to the uni- 
versal admission of it (ws dv ef mavres paiev). If ‘judges’, those that have 
the right to decide by reason of special qualification, the artist or pro- 
fessor, the expert or adept in any pursuit or study, or those whom they 
select as qualified to pronounce a decision, if such as ¢hese decide in 
a man’s favour, then it is the decision (rd dé) of ‘ authorities’, as it were, 
men empowered and entitled, or who have ¢he right (kvpior) to judge and 
decide, and (or rather, ‘ because of’) the special knowledge which the 
occasion requires (of eiSdres); and this decision is final. Compare notes 
on 6.255). 7.21. 

Victorius and Schrader appear to confine xpivey to its judicial sense of 
deciding a legal cause, ods ovrou kpivovor being those who are selected or 
deputed to try a particular case when the ordinary judges are prevented 
from being present themselves. If there were any doubt between the 
two interpretations, the question would be decided by the following 
passage: Exagros d€ kpiver kadds & ywodoxet, Kal TOUT@Y eat dyabos KpiTns. 
Eth. N. 11, 1094 6 27. Wie 

ws av ei] Note on kay ei, 1 I. 5, p. 9. 

§ 29. This topic also is best exemplified in personal advantages, ac- 
complishments, or possession. It can be applied either way. Sometimes 
(or€ pév, €orw dre, eviore), in some cases, the superior value of a possession 
of this kind is in proportion to its universality, because the greater the 
number of those who have the advantage, the greater the disgrace of 
being without it (a case of orépnacs, § 16): in other cases the reverse may 
be maintained on the principle that the scarcity of a thing lends it a supe- 
rior value, § 14. 

§ 30. kahNw yap] § 24. Virtue is the only true object of ‘praise’, 
érawos. Introd. Appendix Bk, I, c. 9, p. 212 seq. 

ov ai tial k.r.A.| ‘and things (especially actions) may be regarded as 
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‘greater’, or superior in respect of their power or effect, of which the 
honours or rewards are greater; because honours and rewards are as 
it were (may be considered) a kind of valuation, estimate of the value, 
of a thing, aéia, which will afford a comparison, or measure of the 
comparative value of two things: and the opposite acts which involve 
a higher penalty, are superior in a sense, more important and effective. 
(nuia, not ‘losses’, amovdai, as it has been understood, but ‘ penalties’, 
directly opposed to riai ‘rewards’. So Victorius. 

§ 31. Things which are, at first sight, or can be shewn to be, greater 
than others which are universally acknowledged to be great or are mani- 
festly so, are seen to be so at once and without reflexion, present them- 
selves at once as such, @awopeva. A conspicuous instance of this common 
sense of dawopuevos, apparent, manifest to the eye, occurs Rhet. 11 2, 1 (see 
note) in the definition of épyy. Comp. 1 9.32, 8.6; UI 2.9. 

kal Ovapovpeva «.7.A.] This and the following are purely rhetorical 
topics, and belong rather to the third book, Ox style. One mode of ex- 
aggerating the importance of anything, of making it assume a magnitude 
which it does not really possess, is in the way of description, to break up 
into parts or describe in detail what might be stated summarily as a 
whole. ‘The same facts or events’, when thus individually represented, 
will ‘seem greater’ than if they were all summed up together in one 
statement ; because in the former case the excess or superiority, in point 
of importance and interest, of the facts exhibited in detail over the sum- 
mary statement, will seem to be shewn ‘in more points’, which are all 
brought severally into view. mAevovy virepéxew is ‘to exceed in a greater 
number of points’, whether we understand the genitive as one of guan- 
tity ‘im more things’, which is probably right, or as the comparative 
genitive after vmepéyewv, ‘to surpass more things’, by which the mean- 
ing is not so distinctly expressed: in either case it is the number of 
things detailed that makes the superior impression. The use of this 
topic is well illustrated by Quintilian, Inst. Or. vIII 3. 61 sq., who how- 
ever refers the strong impression produced by this detail to the éevépyea 
or vividness of the picture. § 67, sc urbium captarum crescit miseratio. 
Sine dubio enim qui dicit expugnatam esse civitatem complectitur omnia 
guaecungue talis fortuna recipit,; sed in affectus minus penetrat brevis 
hic velut nuncius. Atsi aperias haec, et cet. [then follows the description]. 
Majoragius refers to Cicero’s description of Pompey’s military experience 
in the speech pro lege Manilia, and Gaisford to Harris, Phdlol. Ingut- 
ries, p» 58 [on p. 62, this passage of the Rhet. is quoted]. He assigns 
this to ‘accumulation’ and ‘concatenation’, Shakespeare, in the 
Tempest, will supply us with a brilliant example: The cloud-capp’d 
towers, the gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples, &c. [Iv. i. 152]. Comp. 
Acts of the Apostles, ii. 9 seq., where the wonder of the gift of tongues 
is heightened by the enumeration in detail of all the different nations 
whose language was spoken; ‘ Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites.’ 
Bacon’s Colours of Good and Evil (Vol. vil p. 81, Ellis and Sped. 
ed.), No. 5, is a good commentary on this topic in its most general 


application. 
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> af 
Tekva O€ T aAAOL AyouCL. 
\ \ 6 \ Ve } ~ J "E VA 
Kal TO cuvTidevar O€ Kal évrotKoOopely, worrep Eriyvap- 


Aéyoucay] is omitted in Ms A*%, and consequently put in brackets by 
Buhle and Spengel. The latter adds, Praef ad Rhet. Gr. p. vi, ‘aliud 
excidisse videtur, v. c. wapdxourw.’ [‘Intellige ry yuvaika, quo aegre cares’. 
Spengel, ed. 1867. s.] ‘Deest Aéyouvcay in Cod. antiquissimo Victorii, et 
videtur sane illud interpolatum esse. Uncinos applicavi’. Buhle. 

6 routs hnot| Homer to wit, Il. 1X 592. The reading of the Vulg. is 
knoe 60° dvOpdroic. méXer TOY GoTv Gren’ avdpas pev kreivovot, and 
the restas quoted by Ar. This example is the same as that given by 
Quintilian. Victorius thinks that he borrowed it from Aristotle. Spald- 
ing, ad Quint. vu 3. 67, quotes the following Schol. on Il. xv 496, 
referring to the other passage of Homer: pnropikas To év mpaypa, Thy 
mopOnaw, eis moda Karepepioer. 

TO ovvTiOévar Kal erotxodopeiv] are added to the preceding topic of 
‘detail’ as closely akin to it. That the first at all events is so, may be 
inferred from the identification of ‘detail’ with ‘accumulation’ by Harris, 
p- 58, above quoted. ip abla Sadat RE a 
€rotxodounots 1s the building up of one phrase upon (ei) another, one rising 
above another step by step, like the rounds of ‘a ladder’ («Aiuaé), or the 
stages of a building. Rhet. ad Alex. 3 (4). 9, émouxoSopotvra 76 €repov ws 
mi 70 erepoy adéew tpomr@ tormde, Which is then illustrated. Arist. de Gen. 
An. I 18, 34, 724 a 28, éru S€ mapa tatta ds Emixappos moet tH émorKxodd- 
pnow, €k ths diaBodjs 7 Aodopia, ex Sé€ Taitns 7 ayn, TadTa S€ mavta &k 
Tivos 4 apxn ths Kwnoews. Eustath. ad Hom. Il. B, p. 181, ro d€ oxjpa 
Tov pnOevros xwplov (verse IOI) kAipaka Kal KAyak@roy A€yovow of mwadatol, 
€repou Se emotxodounow. yiverar d€ oxfpa KALwakwToy OTay TO AnYyov THs 
pOacaons evvolas apxr yévnrar ths edegns, olov bs el Tis ein, 6 Baowheds 
dyaO0s, 6 dyabds dyaba tout, 6 ayaba moidy evepyeret, 6 evepyeTav Oedv 
pupeirat, k.r.A. Demetrius rept éppnvetas § 270 (111 320, het, Gr. Spengel) 
AapBavorr’ ay Kal 7 Kdipag (SiC) kadovupérn, bs mapa Anuoobéver, rd (de Cor. 
§ 179, p- 288) ov« eiroy pév taita, ov eypawa dé odd’ %ypawa pév, ovK 
émpéaBevoa b€ ovd empéoBevoa per, ovk erevca S€ Tos OnBatlovs’ cyeddv 
yap éravaBaivoyre (mounting a staircase or a hill, from higher to higher) 
© Abyos eorxey él pei{ova. This figure by the Latin Rhetoricians is called 
gradgtio, Cic. de Or. Ill 54. 207, Quint. 1X 3. 54—7, where it is explained 
and illustrated by the same passage of Demosth. and from Latin authors. 
In Auct. ad Heren. Iv 25, it is thus defined: Gradatio est, in gua non 
ante ad conseguens verbum descenditur guam ad superius conscensum 
est, and then illustrated. See Aquila Romanus, cited by Ernesti, Lex. Zech. 
Gr. e¢ Lat. sub wv. kdipa€, et gradatio, and at length by Schafer, App. Crit. 
ad Demosth. p. 288, 8, Vol. 11 p. 250. Aquila calls it ascensus. 
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domep "Erixappos] Besides the illustration of the figure climax from 
Epicharmus quoted above from the de Gen. Anim., there is another and 
a more complete one in Athen. II 36 C. D, indicated by Schrader, ék pev 
Ouoias Boivn, ex dé Ooivns moais eyévero, ex dé méatos KOpos, ek Kadpov & eyé- 
veto Ovavia, éx Se Ovavias Sixn, éx Sins dé karadixn, ék dé Karadikns méSau Te 
kal odbaxedos cat Gypial. 

dua te 7d att TH Siaipécer] Two reasons are now given for the im- 
pression that these two figures make upon the hearer: the first, the same 
as that which accounts for it in the case of dvaipeois ; the accumulation of 
particulars, and the rising by steps to a climax, have the same effect as 
the division or detail, in increasing the number of effective strokes, and 
so producing the impression of superiority, 7 yap ovtvOeots vmepoxny bei- 
kyvot TohAgy : and secondly, you make that which you are endeavouring to 
magnify appear to be the cause and origin of a number of important effects, 
which you seem to wz/tiply by detailing them. The following passage of 
the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3 (4), §§ 10, 11, will serve as a commentary on this 
and the entire section: ovAAynBdnv dé, éav wodAdv airiov drodaivys, édv Te 
dyabay éay Te kakay, péyaha haveira. okomeiy d€ kal TO Tpaypa omotov avetrat 


kara pépn Scatpovpevov 7 Kadodov Aeyouevoy, kal Cmotépws dv peiCov 7, rovde 
Tov Tporov avTo héyewv. Tas pev ody avéjoers OUT peETLOV TAEloTAS ToLnTELS 
kal peyioras, tarewodcers S€ Tois Oyous Kal Ta ayaa Kal Ta Kaka Tdy evaytiov 
TpOmov peTiov, ws elpnkamev emi Tay peyddrwy, Kal padiota pev ay pydevos 
airvoy émiderkvins, ei O€ py Os ehaxloToy Kal opKpoTdrar. 

§ 32. émel O€ rd xaderodrepov Kal omandrepov peifov] supr. § 14. An 
exemplification of this topic is found in Eth, Nic. VIII 15,1163 @ 12, of pev 
yap radvres Tovadra pact AaBeiv mapa Tay evepyerdy a puKpd Hv ekelvors Kal 
effv map’ érépov aBeiv, katracpixpicovres’ of 8 dvamadw Ta péyrota Tv map’ 
avrois, kal & map’ GAXov ovk Hv, Kal ev Kivddvors f} ToLavrars xpetas. The ad- 
ditional value or importance for good or for evil that things, especially 
actions, acquire at particular ages or times of life (illustrated in the Topics), 
in particular places, at particular times, at particular critical seasons and 
occasions (xa:poi), or from the special nature of the powers or faculties 
that are called into exercise (Suvamers), is derived from the scarcity of 
such things and actions, and the difficulty of obtaining or performing 
them. The xapés in two aspects is exemplified in the Topics, 2, 117 


1 Miillach, Fragm. Philos. Gr. p. 143, gives these lines as corrected by Meineke, 
Dindorf, and Bochart. 
A. ék« péy Ovolas Bolva, 
ex 5¢ Bolvas moats éyévero. B. xaplev, ws Vy éuly doxee. 
A. ék 6& wéovos K@mos, ex Kwbpmouv 5’ éeyeved’ bavla, 
éx 8° varias Sika, “x Sikas 0 éyévero Karadika, 
éx b& KaTtadikas mébac Te Kal opandds (the stocks) kal fala. 
The other passage, in the de Gen. An., Miillach attempts to correct himself, 
and produces this melodious verse, p. 144, 
x SiaBords uBmos eyévero, woddod & ék pwmov pdxa. 
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omavisrepov peifov, Kai of Katpol. kal ai nruKiae Kal 
oi TOOL Kal Ol YpOvoL Kal at Seas TOLouct peyaha P. 27. 
él yap Tapa Suvrsty kai map’ 1AtKklav Kal mapa Tous 
duolous, Kal él ovTws 7 €vTav0a n TO0O,~, efeu 
peyebos Kal Kadov Kal dyabwv Kal Sicaiwy Kat TwY 
évavtiwv. OOev kal TO érlypapya TH dAvpTLOViKY’ 


a 26—6 21, Add Prov. xv. 23, a word spoken in due season, how good ts tt. 
xpdvor is illustrated by the case, already quoted, of Sir Phil. Sidney, and 
the cup of cold water at the battle of Zutphen [p. 84]: duvdyers, as Aristotle 
himself tells us, applies to cases in which any one does something 
‘beyond his powers’, above his ordinary level, and more than you would 
expect from him; and mapa rovs dpotous is exemplified by the epigram and 
the saying of Iphicrates. 

kai ef ovras k.t.A.] ‘and if such things be done (ovras), at particular 
places or times, they will acquire a magnitude and importance in things 
(i.e. actions) right, and good, and just, and their opposites’, ovrws may 
however mean wuder particular circumstances. 

TO émlypappa T@ odAvpmovikn|] The substantive taking the same case 
as the verb from which it is derived is illustrated in the dative by Mat- 
thiae, Gr. Gv. § 390. Stallbaum on Phaedo 88 c. Soph. 252 D. and Euthyphr. 
13 D, 15 A. Add, Aesch. Agam. 415, mrepois dmadois vmvov KedevOors. 
Soph. Oed. Col. ra yap S0A@ ro pu) Stxai@ xtjpar odxi o@ferat. Trach. 
668, ‘Hpakdei Swpnparav. Aj.696, Wunderad loc. Eur. Ion, 508, ra dedbev 
réxva Ovarois. Iph. T. 1384, ovpavod méonua (i.e. Td am’ ovpavod memtaxos). 
Plat. Parmen. 128 Cc, Theaet. 177 a, Gorg. 522 D, Symp. 182 D, Rep. VI 
493 D, 498 B. Ar. Pol. VII (VI) 5, 1320 @ 32, BoyOera_rois dadpos. Some 
examples of an analogous construction, in which a substantive follows the 
ordinary construction of a verb, with prepos. and subst., are given by 
Stallbaum on Phaedogg B. Add to these, Plat. Protag. 354 4, Gorg. 472 £, 
Rep. II 378 D, Eur. Herc. Fur. 1334, oréhavos “EAAnvov dro, Arist. Eth. N. 
X 9, 1179 @ 25, emmpéAera trav avOporav ind Ocar, Categ. 8 b 32, peraBor} 
vd vogou, de Anima B. 8, I1, 420 27, 7 mAny? Tod depos Urb Ths Wuyi. 

This epigram is expressly attributed_to Simonides by Eustath. ad 
Hom. p. 1761,24 (Buhle). It is found in the Anthol. 1 80 (ed. Jacobs), 
No. 107 of the Epigrams attributed to Simonides. Bergk, Fragm. Lyr. 
p. 793 [p. 921, 2nd ed |, Simonidis Fragm. 166. 


Eustathius ic. explains g Me axedos tt ixyOunpor. 


described by 
m, a Sort of wooden 


1 kaipds ‘due season’, ‘the right time’, ‘occasion’, ‘opportunity’, the time 
suitable, appropriate, to the performance of anything, is that form of good which 
comes under the Category of time, ypévos; Eth. Nic. 1 4, 1096@26. On this the 
Paraphrast (Andronicus Rhodius) notes, ore yap 6 Katpds 6 émirhdevos éxdory 
xpovos. Pind. Pyth. IX 82, 6 Kaipds mavrds xe kopypdy. Ib. IV 286 (808). Soph. 
Electr. 75, kacpds dvipdow péyioros épyou mavrds tar’ émsrdrns. Philoct. 837. 
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Alciphron I, 1. p. 6, ev6ds odv éyadvat mAjovov, Kal ras doidXas eraplous 
dveopevot, kal tas éxatépwOev omvpidas eEaprnoavres (quoted in Anthol.). 
Otherwise called rvAyn. Arist. Ach. 860, 954. Diog. Laert. 1X 53, of Pro- 
tagoras, who mparos thy Kadoupérny rvAny, ép js Ta Hdpria Bacrdfovow, 
edpev, ds naw Apiotorérns év tH mept madelas’ poppoddpos yap 7 ds Kab 
*Emixoupés ov dyot. So that Protagoras may be added to the examples 
of &€ otwy eis ofa, I 9.31, or €& dv dmipxe radra. 

The exclamation of Iphicrates ‘from what I rose to this’ (from what 
an origin this my fortune was made) is repeated in a more correct form 
(Buhle) in c. 9. 31, €& otwv eis ota, as is also part of the Epigram. Plu- 
tarch, Apophth. Reg. et Imp., under the head of Iphicrates, Nos. 1 and 5, 
has these notices of him. “Iuxparns Soxdv vids efvar oxvtoropov Kareppo- 
veiro’ Sogav dé tore mpatos €oxe Gre Tpavpatiay modemov Gvdpa pera Tov 
érrov (avra cvvapracas eis rHv éavrod Tpinpyn peréveyxev. No. 5, mpos b€ 
‘Appodiov tov Tod madaod ‘Appodiov amoyovov eis duayévecav avrq@ otSopov- 
pevoy eqn, TO pév eyov am’ euov yévos apyxerat, To dé ody ev oot maverat. 

§ 33- 1o avrodves tol emuxrnrov| ‘native superior to acquired talents 
and advantages (of person, mind or character), because they are harder to 
come by’; mature being rather chary of such gifts, and the acgutsttion of 
them comparatively easy. Top. TI, 116 4 10, kal ro hice rod py phroet, 
otov 7 Ouxacoguyn Tod der fone Te ie ISS F tonne Tete 
fes-c wider scope than the rhetovicalamt-again, cf 119 a@ 7—IO0. 
Comp. Pind. Ol. 1X 152, ro 8¢ hua xkpariorov dmay. I1 155, woos 6 moda 
elddas va’ pabovres b€ AaBpol mayyAwooia dxpavra yapvepev Atos mpos 
Spvixa Oeiov. Nem. 11 69, ovyyevet dé rus dperG péya Bpiber' ds dé diddxr’ 
dyer Wepnvos avyp. Specie autem comparantur ut anteponantur quae 
propter se expetenda sunt iis guae propter aliud: ut innata atque insita 
assumptis et adventitiis et seq. Cic. Topic. XVIII 69. 

6 motntns] Homer. Odys. x’ (XXII) 347. 

§ 34. olov Ilepuxdfs tov éemiraguov x.rd.] This celebrated simile does 
not occur, as is well known, in the funeral oration put into Pericles’ mouth 
by Thucydides in his second book. Thucydides, who merely gives the 
general meaning of his speakers and never their actual words, may have 
omitted it intentionally, if Pericles really made use of it. But as Hero- 
dotus, VII 162, attributes nearly the same identical words to Gelo, it 
seems more probable that it was erroneously ascribed to the other: at all 
events it is quite clear that it could not have been original in his mouth. 
It appears, likewise, in a somewhat altered form, in Euripides (Suppl. 447, 
mas ov ér dy yévor’ dy loxupa mods, Stray Tis Os Aetpadvos npwov oraxyuy 


AR. I. 10 
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rorpas dhaiph Kdrowritn véovs), who no doubt might have borrowed it 
from Pericles; and it is ascribed to Demades by Athenaeus, III 99 D. It 
is repeated in Rhet, III Io. 7. 

§ 35. ra év xpela...uelCovr xpnoua (peilo éori)| A friend in need is a 
friend indeed. ‘Auget manifesto vim beneficiorum tempus, angustiaeque 
eorum qui beneficium accipiunt, quod etiam Demosthenes in Leptinem 
significavit (p. 471, 1), mdvres pev yap elow tows dor xapw avrarohap- 
Bdvewv of mpoirdpxovres TH Toveiv Yas ed, pddiora S€ of mapa tas xpelas.’ 
Victorius. Comp. Eth. N. vil 15,1163 @ 16, in estimating the value of ser- 
vices to a friend, when you wish to make the most of them you say that 
they are ra péyiora roy map’ avrois (the best you have to give), kul a map’ 
G@dXwv ovk Hr, Kal ev Kwdvvots 7) ToLavTaLs xXpeiats. 

dvotv ro eyyU’tepov Tod TéAovs| This topic is distinguishable from those 
in §§ 9g and 16. There the comparison is between end and not-end: here 
it is between different degrees or orders of means to an end. Top. T 
I, 116 4 22, quoted on § 9. Alexander, in his Comm. on that passage, 
illustrates this by the comparison of shaving and exercise as means to the 
end, health; the active exercise of apern (this is the definztion of evSatpovia 
in the Eth. Nic.) to the mere é£cs of it, as nearer to the end, happiness ; 
in practical arts, the higher and more comprehensive are superior to the 
narrower and subordinate in each department, the latter being mere 
means to some higher end ; so horsemanship is superior to the saddler’s 
art, both being subordinate, but the former nearer, to the end, the mili- 
tary art; the woodman’s and carpenter’s arts as means to shipbuilding; 
medicine and gymnastics as both tending to a healthy habit of body. 

70 avt@ kal amdds| The comparison in the expression of this topic is 
left to be understood, and the two terms are merely placed in juxta- 
position by kai, one azd the other are laid before us, in order that we 
may choose between them, The topic is a comparison of absolute good, 
or good in general, and relative good. That which is absolutely good, 
or good in itself, xa@ avré, or good in general, need not be the best for 
us (‘to a man’s own self’), any particular individual, avr@, though theo- 
retically, from the higher point of view, it is superior to the other. Top. 
[1,116 08, ro dwdas dyabdy rod tui aiperdrepov', Alexander, in his 
Comm. on Top. p. 125 (Top. 116 4 26, rd duvardy Kai ddvvaror), illustrates 
this by the contrast of immortality and long life, which will apply as 


+ The comparison of these two topics well illustrates the difference of 


treatment in dialectical and rhetorical reasoning. In the former that which is 
generally and theoretically true is put forward: in the latter, looking at this 
same question from the practical side, we see that there are many exceptions, 
and that this other side is equally capable of being maintained. 
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well to the dw\dés and avr@ as to that for which it is immediately in- 
tended: immortality may perhaps be absolutely the best, most desirable 
in itself, but it is out of our reach; for ws therefore a long life, which 
may possibly be attained, is better: it is of no use to choose or prefer 
immortality. Another example is supplied by Heraclitus’ dictum, quoted 
in Eth. Nic. X 5, 1176 @ 7, that an ass would prefer any rubbish or refuse 
(a¥ppara) to gold; because it is pleasanter to Adm. Comp.1 15. 12, 7d 
amhads dyabby aipeirar ovdeis, ddAa Td aT. 

avr@ (al. a¥7@) [on p. 146] is the reading of Vict., Buhle, Gaisf., Bekker, 
Spengel, and Bonitz, Arist. Stud. 1 p. 88. It is the equivalent of rwi in the 
familiar antithesis of general and particular good, as in the passage of the 
Topics above quoted ; comp. I 9. 17 avrg, I 15.20, II 13. 9, TO pev yap 
ouphépoy adr ayabov éort, ro S€ Kadov amos: and as in the repetition of 
the antithesis, I 15.12, it assumes the form of avr@, ‘good to a man’s own 
self’, i.e. each particular individual, it is quite plain that the one form 
can in many cases be substituted for the other. On avrod for avrod and 
the rest, see Waitz, Org. p. 486, 54 a 14. Rhet. 1 1. 12, dvayen 8’ adrav 
ytracba. Also, Buttm. Lxcurs. x ad Dem. c. Mid. p. 140, de formis airov 
etavrov. 7 for cai, which is adopted by Vict. and Gaisf., and suggested 
by Bonitz, l.c., is, as I have above endeavoured to shew, unnecessary. 

To Ouvaroy rod advydrov|] Top. I 1, 116 6 26. See Alexander’s example 
in the last note but one. Another occurs in Il 2. 2, on anger, 7d0 pev yap 
TO olecOar revéecOa ay eierat, ovdeis Sé Tdv Patvopevwv advyatov édierat 
avr@, 6 8 opyiCopevos epiera aird. We deliberate, with a view to action, 
and that which is Zo be preferred of two courses of action, only about 
things which we believe to be possible, and possible to us; cay péev dduvaro 
evrixoow, apioravra...eay dé dSuvarov paivnrar eyxeipovor mpdtrew. Eth. 
Nic. Ill 5, 1112 4 25. 

This topic is stated as a consequence from the preceding; the possible 
is to be preferred to the impossible, because the attainable good is the 
only good for us, 76 pev yap adt@, To 8 ov. 

Ta €v TéAet TOU Biov| The end in question is not the temporal end, but 
the final cause. The réAos is in itself good, 7. 8,9; 6. 2; the higher or 
nearer to the end (ra mpds r@ réAet) are any of the means employed for 
the attainment of it, the more they approximate in their character to the 
end itself; hence ra ev réXet rod Biov, the means included in, or those 
which subserve, the end of life—happiness, or whatever else the end of 
life may be—are in so far superior, being nearer to that great and final 
end, than other means to other and lower ends. Top. IT 1, 116 4 23, ro 
mpos Td Tod Biov Tédos alperdrepoy pGAdov h TO mpos AAXo TL, oloy TO mpos 
evdaipoviay auvreivoy } Td mpos ppovnow. 

§ 36. ra mpos ddjnOevavy tdv mpds doéay] the real and the apparent or 
sham ; 76 efvac and 7 Soxeiv, ro bv and rd awopevoy ; the solid, genuine, sub- 
stantial reality contrasted with the mere outside show and ‘ appearance’; 
or truth as absolute certainty, and frobadle opinion, Top.T 3, 118 6 20, 

1O——2 
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dof ay, 0 AavOdvew peANwY ovk av €XorTO. O10 Kal 
TO €U mdrxew TOU €U Tovey dog elev a av aipeTwrepcy 
evar TO pev yap Kav NavOavy aipyoeta, roetv 0 
37 ev AavOdvwy ov Soxel av EX€cOat. Kal boa eivat par- 
Aov 7) Soxeiv BovAovTas mpos aAnIerav yap adAov. 


rat 6i ro pev bv avro 7d bé dia mp Sogav aiperdy (aipersirepov €arwv), otov 
vylera Kaddous. (THY peEV vip vylevay 80 avrny aipodpeBa Kap pndeis etoeo Oat 
neha, ro S€ KddAXos Sud THY em atir@ So€av' pdraov yooy Boxei 7d Kdddos 
elvac yu) yvopiopevov. Alex. Aphrod. ad loc.) Aesch. Sept. c. Th. 592, of 
Amphiaraus the just, od yap Soxeiv Sixavos dAX’ evar Oédhet. This topic is 
No. 3, in Bacon’s Colours of Good aud Evil (Works, ed. Ellis and Sped- 
ding, VII 79). It is shewn to fail in the case of virtue ; the virtuous man 
‘ will be virtuous 2 solitudine, and not only zz ¢heatro’. 

Bpos dé rov mpos Sokav x.r.A.] Top. 1. c. b 21, dpos b€ rot mpos dd€ay rd 
pndevds ovverddros py av orrovdaoa vrdpxev. ‘The distinguishing mark or 
characteristic of that which is directed to mere opinion (is found in) any- 
thing that a man would not choose if he were sure that it would not be 
known or recognised by others’. And the same thing is expressed in the 
Topics, ‘anything which a man would not be anxious to possess if no 
one else was to be privy to it’, It is the credit of possessing the thing, 
in the eyes of others, and not the mere possession for its own sake, that 
gives it its value and superiority. Compare with this a py) AavOaves k.T.d. 
§ 40, which gives the other side of the question. 

In the example, the superiority of receiving to conferring a benefit, 
the words d0€eev dy suggest that we need not take this for granted; it can 
be ‘made to appear’ that it is true, but the real truth lies on the other 
side of the question; from a higher point of view, to confer is better 
than to receive a benefit. 

§ 37. doa eivat paddov k.7.d.] The difference between this and the pre- 
ceding topic seems to lie in this. That lays down the gemera/ rule, and 
refers to ‘every thing’ that comes under it; and is therefore appealed to, 
mpos adnOevav yap padXAov, as the warrant and foundation of this, The 
second is a special variety of the first, ‘what men wish ¢o de’; the quali- 
ties, such as virtues, which they desire to possess, or seem to possess. 
Here again the reality is preferable to the mere credit and external 
appearance of the virtue. ‘And, therefore, it is a vulgar and popular 
opinion (paci, Plat. Rep. 11 358 A; and not merely the doctrine of the 
vulgar, of roAAoi, but maintained also by would-be philosophers, as Thra- 
symachus and Callicles) that justice is a thing of small value (mean and 
contemptible), because the appearance of it is preferable to the reality, 
whereas in the case of health it is the reverse’. Victorius quotes, in exem- 
plification of paal, two iambic lines from Plutarch de Aud. Poet. p. 18 D, 
rob pev Sixalov tiv Sdxnow dpruco, ta 8 epya rod wav Spaévros évOa ee 
Eur. Ixion. Fr. 1. Dind. Quoted also in Stobaeus p. 30,8. Another frag- 
ment to the same effect is ascribed by Valckenaer (Diair. in Fragm. Eur. 
p- 166) to Euripides’ Ixion, 
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1 +ro infra, cum Bekker*®, ‘sed melius abest alterum 7¢ quod pr. A° om. et 
auctore Vahleno Bekker®.’ Spengel. 


§ 38. 41d mpos morAdAa xpnoiwedrepov] Top. I 3, 118 5 27, ere diedéoOar 
mooayas TO aiperov Aéeyerat Kal Tivwy yxapwy oiov Tod Gupmépovros 7 TOU KadoD 
7 tov nd€os' TO yap mpos Gmavra  mpos Ta TAEio xpnoimoy aiper@repoy av 
Umapyot TOD zn opoiws. Wealth and health are supposed to be of the highest 
value because they are serviceable in so many ways; for the support and 
preservation of mere life, and of a virtuous.and happy life (for which they 
supply the means), also for pleasure and for good and noble actions. 

§ 39. Kal TO ddumdrepov Kai TO pe nOovas] Top. T 2, 117 @ 23, Kai 
ravta ped nOdovis padXov 7h dvev nOovis. Kal ravTa per advurias padXov 7 pera 
Avmns. The desirability of anything even which is desirable in itself or 
on other grounds, as things useful, is increased by the addition of any 
pleasure that accompanies such things; so the évépyecac are completed 
and perfected by the accompanying 7dovy in each case, Eth. N. X 3, 4,5. 
And likewise the absence of pain, as compared with its presence, may 
be regarded as a positive good. The topic in the Rhetoric comdines the 
two, positive pleasure and negative relief from pain; these together being 
‘more than one’ are superior to either of the two separately. kai is 
therefore ‘together with’; and wore dmdpye: x.r.A. ‘and so (in the case 
supposed) we have (there are there, vmapyer) the positive pleasure and 
the absence of pain, which may both be regarded as a good’, 

kat Svoiv...rd SAov movei] A+B is greater than A+, therefore B is 
greater than C. Top.TI 5, 119 @ 22, éru ék ths mpocbécews, el rH alta 
mpooribenevov To GAov padXAov movet ToLovTO, f) el TH HrTov ToLoVTH mpooTOE- 
pevov TO OAov padXov Totet TotodTo. In the second of these two cases, if 
the addition of a quantity to the less of two other quantities makes the 
sum total of the two greater than the sum total arising: from the addition 
of another different quantity to the other, we may infer that the former of 
the two added quantities is greater than or preferable to the latter. 4 is 
less than 6: if the addition of 8 to 4 produces a total 12, which is greater 
than the total resulting from the addition of an unknown quantity x, 
to 6, and therefore less than 12, we may infer (by calculation) that 4 is 
less than 8. 

§ 40. 7 AavOaver] & has been omitted, either by the author or a tran- 
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Wa lg \ - \ , a PY: ’ cAXNwv 
TO dyamnToV, Kal TOLS MEV MOVOV TOLS OE MET : 


scriber. A similar omission occurs in Plat. Phaedr. 275 A, Tovvavtiov 
eles 4 dvvara. Similar examples quoted from Plato by Stallbaum (note 
ad loc.) make it probable that the oversight is due to the author. ‘ Things 
that do shew themselves, and are conspicuous, have a greater air of 
reality about them than those that do not (that lurk out of sight), and 
may therefore lay claim to the preference’. 

8d rd mAovreiv avein dv peitov ayabdv tod Soxeiv|] This, the vulgar 
reading, which Victorius found in all his Mss, is no inference or exem- 
plification of the preceding rule, though it is supported by Schrader, who 
however does not explain the connexion. If it be applied to the rule, 
the show or appearance, 7d Soxeiv, of wealth is said AavOavew, not to 
be seen; which is absurd. It does follow from the topic in § 37, and may 
possibly have been thence transferred to this place. Some MSS and the 
Greek Scholiast give moureiv...xai Soxeiv, but it seems unlikely that 
the two verbs, if the combination of the two was intended, should be 
so widely separated: also cai ré Soxeiy would be required. This was 
corrected by Muretus, ré mAoureiv cal Soxetv avein av peifov dyabdv Tov 
mAoureiv, which seems rather too violent an alteration. Brandis would 
adopt the reading of his anonymous commentafor, 6:6 rd mAovteiv Kat 
Soxety havetn av peifoy dyabiv tod p71 Soxeiv (Schneidewin’s Philologus 
IV i p. 42), also conjectured by Vater, and confirmed by the Greek 
Schol., who explains it, cal rd mAovureiv kai haiverOat peifov rod mAoureiv 
kal pw) paiverOa. Another mode of correction had occurred to me, the 
interchange, viz. of ro and ro, rou mAovreiv...ro Soxetv. The meaning of 
this would be, that the appearance or outward show of wealth, together 
with the wealth itself which it manifested, might upon this principle be 
made to appear superior to the wealth without the show, because the pos- 
sessor would lose all the credit of it—but this involves perhaps rather 
a non-natural interpretation of mpds ddnevay reive. I am indebted to 
Mr Munro for a suggestion that deserves attention : the substitution of 
T@, for rod, Soxew: the alteration is very slight, and gives an excellent 
sense; the value of wealth by this rule may be considered to be augmented 
by the addition of the prominent and conspicuous display of it. Bekker 
and Spengel retain the vulgate. 

§ 41. 76 dyamnrdv x.r.d.] not here ‘to be acquiesced in’, ‘that which 
one may be content with’, (as in Eth. Nic. 1, 1094 19) ; nor in the reputed 
Homeric sense of ‘unique’, ‘only!’, but ‘highly valued’, ‘dearly prized’ 


1 Of the four places in which dyarnrds occurs in Homer, and is interpreted 
Movoyevis, unicus, one, Od. f’ 365, has the addition of pobves, which seems to 
shew that there, at any rate, dyaryrés cannot mean potvos or povoyev}s; and 
in the others the translation ‘dearly beloved’ is just as suitable and probable. 
It is similarly explained (in the supposed Homeric sense) by many of the 
Interpp. of Matth. iii. 17, Mark i, 11, Luc. iii. 22, and other places where 
Christ is called 6 dyamnrds vids Geo, Dr Lightfoot, in Came. Journ. of Classical 
and Sacred Philol, Vol. ut. p. 92, No.7, thinks that from the primary notion of 
dyamdy ‘to welcome’—which is undoubtedly its-original and Homeric sense—it ex- 


presses rather the external act than the inward feeling, and should be translated 
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(‘beloved’, something which one is very fond of. Comp. unicus, as in 
Catullus, Carmen 64,215). So it is used in Eth. Nic. 1X 12 init. Somep rois 
€pdou Td pay adyanntoraroy. In Pol. 11 4,1262 423, the meaning is more 
doubtful, and the sense of ‘unique’ possible. Here it cannot have this 
meaning, because in some cases it is per’ GAAwy, and it is only by the 
addition of pévoy that the ‘great rarity’ which gives it its high value 
becomes the ‘solitary specimen’, Comp. Buttm. ad Mid. p. 567, note 398. 

érepopOadpor| Gaisford refers to a very pertinent passage of Dem. c. 
Timocr. p. 744, in which the orator tells with admirable conciSeness a story 
of a one-eyed man of Locri, who under a law framed on the retaliatory 
principle (‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’) was threatened by 
an enemy with the loss of his solitary visual organ. ‘ Vexed at this, and 
thinking life intolerable at the price, he is said to have ventured to pro- 
pose a law, that if any one deprived a one-eyed man of an eye, he should 
lose both his own in return, that the loss of each might be equalized’. This 
is a case of émveikeva, the spirit of the law rectifying the imperfection of the 
letter. Rhet. I 13. 13—109. 

This concludes the treatment of the geera/ principles and topics from 
which arguments may be derived by the political rhetorician in the deli- 
berative kind of Rhetoric: there remains one special subject under this 
head, which is indispensable to the orator who takes part in public busi- 
ness, and is sketched very briefly in outline in the next chapter, with 
a reference to the Politics for complete details. 


Cine, WARE, 


§ 1. On the general connexion of this chapter with its context, on the 
two rhetorical uses of the study of Politics, and the various classifications 
of Constitutions by Aristotle in other works, by Plato and Polybius, see 


Introduction, p. 181—3, and Append. A, p. 208. 
“The subject, which is most important and effectual (is of the highest 


in Homer rather by ‘fondled or caressed’, than ‘beloved’. Fritzsche, on Eth. 
Eud. 1. 6, 1233 4 2, renders ro§ ayamrnrod, filii unice dilecti. See the references 
in his note. MHeinsius, Zxercit. Sacr. in Marc. i. 11 (quoted by Gaisford), 
pronounces very decidedly in favour of this interp. wsicus, unzgenitus, praeter 
quem alius non datur : referring to this passage (which is decisive against him), to 
Homer, and to Hesychius dyamyrév, povoyev. Victorius more in accordance with 
facts says, ‘‘carum valet, ut puto, idque significare voluit Catullus cum inquit ‘sz 
quid carius est oculis’ quo uno se aliquis consolatur, in quo omnem spem 
suorum gaudiorum collocatam habet, quo impetrato ac retento contentus vivere 
potest :” which exactly defines it. The use of the Latin wsécus is precisely 


similar. 


CHAP, VIII. 
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authority, carries most weight, xvptwraror) of all in conferring the power 
and cultivating the faculty of persuasion and good counsel, includes the 
exact (analytical 8cedeiv) knowledge of all the existing varieties of con- 
stitutions, together with the habits (i.e. the habits and manners which 
they severally engender in those who live under them), institutions, and 
interests (ruwéporra) which respectively belong to them’. Ad consilium 
autem de republica dandum caput est nosse rempublicam; ad dicendum 
vero probabiliter nosse mores civitatis, gui quia crebro mutantur, genus 
guogue orationts est saepe mutandum. Cic. de Orat. 11 82. 337. 

¢ 2. ere S€ xvpia x.7.d.] Not only must the public speaker be ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs, institutions, and all that is expe- 
dient to or for the interest of these various forms of government, but also 
with the nature of the governing body (ro xvpiov) in each; it is by the 
declarations or proclamations (dropavceis) of this supreme authority that 
the law is given to the citizens and their conduct prescribed to them, and 
as these are various under the several constitutions (ra 8€ xvpia dinpytac— 


Avpia eorw), so he must be thoroughly acquainted with all the existing 
varieties. 


drégpaots] so the Vulg., retained by Bekker and Spengel : drodavats 
is umt-tr-we-WSS deiGaow also occurs, Wiha gard lectio ané- 
dbacts in two MSS, in the sense of ‘a declaration or utterance’ (as here) in 
II 21.2. drogacis is no doubt used in the common language in two different 
senses, (I ial, contradiction’, as usually in Aristotle, from dmrodavat, 
and (2) ‘a declaration’, Trom drogaivew*, as in Demosthenes and Poly- 
bius, VI 3. I, rHv vmép rod peAAovros anopacw, 9.11; 12.10. But Aristotle 
most expressly distinguishes the two words again and again in the weph 
Eppnvetas, as Cc. 1,16 @ 1, det OéaOas...1i eorwv ardpacis Kal karapaots (nega- 
tive and affirmative) xai arépavoss (an enunciation) kat Adyos. ¢. 5, 17 @ 8, 
Aoyos dmopavrixss xarapaots, elra dropaais’ c. 6, 17 a 25, kataacis d€ eoriv 
amopavais Tivos dio twos: and in very many other places. Is it possible that 
the author of this treatise could use the one word for the other? On the 
other side it may be said that Aristotle is extremely hasty and careless in 
writing, and that the inconsistency is in this case justified and explained 
by his having for the nonce conformed to the ordinary usage of the lan- 
guage: and the evidence on either side seems so nicely balanced, manu- 
script authority included, that the question cannot be positively deter- 


mined. Buhle is very emphatic on the point, ‘equidem iure meo amé- 
avois reposui.’ 


‘ Fee ; , ; 
As dots is derived from ¢aivew, so of course may amdgacis be formed: 
from dmropalvew. 
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§ 3. On the classifications of forms of government, see Appendix A, 
Introd. p. 208, On this ordinary, popular, fourfold division, see Pol. vI 
(IV) 7, init. 

TO pev KUptov Kal Td Kpivoy xk.r.A.] ‘the sovereign power, the highest 
authority’, ro xvpiov; or the ‘power’ which ‘decides’, rd xpivov, with 
which rests the ultimate decision, to which lies the ultimate appeal—this 
sovereign power ‘is always either a part of one of these four or the whole 
of it’; the ‘ part’ in the three latter cases of the forms named: the ‘whole’ 
in the democratical form alone. 

§ 4. The distinctions of the four forms of government are deter- 
mined, like everything else, by the object or end proposed to itself by 
each of them; this is the épos, the characteristic ark, or determining 
principle, of each, that which severally ‘characterizes’ them; and this 
is in each case a special conception of political justice, ré Sixavov. Pol. 111 
9, init. 

Democracy is a form of government that is distinguished from the 
rest, (is characterised), by the distribution of offices amongst the people 
by themselves (8tavépovrar, mid.) and 4y Jot, each member of the entire 
body of citizens having an equal chance of obtaining them: this is equi- 
valent to saying that the dpos of a democracy, its determining principle, 
that which gives its special character is ‘equality’, ioorns, which is the 
foundation of the éAevOepia (usually assigned as its dpos), and therefore its 
proper réAos. This is laid down in Pol. vi (Iv) 4, 1291 4 30 seq. ‘ Liberty’ 
and ‘equality’ are the catchwords of a democracy. dvo yap éorTw ois 4 
Snpoxparia Soxet dpicOar, TH Td mreiov etvar KUptoy Kal TH edevOepig. 1d pev 
vip Sixatov tvov Soxei etvat, toov & 6 te dv b6fn TH TAHOE Tor’ Elva KUpioy, 
€XevOepov S€ Kai ivov Td 0 Tt Gv Bovdnrai tis rovety (Pol. VIII (V) 9, sub fin.). 
Liberty alone is not sufficient in the way of a distinction, (Ib. 1290 4 7 
seq.), though it is commonly assigned as such, Ib. c. 8, 1294 @ 10, dpioro- 
Kpatias pev yap Opos dpery, odtyapxtat dé mdovros, Syjpou & edevbepia. An- 
other current dpos of democracy is the will of the majority : where that is 
sovereign the state is democratical. Ib. VII (V1) 3, 1318 @ 18, daol yap of 
Snportxot rovTo Sikatoy Sri dy dd£n rots wAeloow%, But this again rests upon 
the notion of equality, because it implies that as all the citizens are indi- 
vidually equal, and have equal rights, the greater number has the higher 
right, and therefore prevails over the minority. The theory of democracy 
is, that all citizens are equal; not that all men are born equal, because 
all barbarians are zaturadlly inferior to Greeks. The use of the ‘lot’, 


1 This however is common to all three, democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy ; 
in all of them alike, re dv ddéy r@ mreloe péper Trav merexduTwv Tis modTelas, 
ror éort Kvptov, Pol. vi (Iv) 8, 1294 @ 13. 
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which leaves the choice of the candidate to chance, is an exemplifica- 
tion of this, because it assumes the equality of the claims of all citizens 
to office. On the different kinds of democracy, see Pol. vi (IV) 4, 1291 
b 14 seq. 

The pos of oligarchy is mhotros : and therefore property, a census, 
ripnpa (estimated value of property), is : : or 
office, for that which confers authority or sovereignty, év 7 of amo Ttpy- 
parov (Svavénovra ras dpxas, they likewise distribute amongst themselves, 
keep to themselves, all offices of state, all the powers of government). Pol. 
VI (IV) 4, 1290 6 1: the different kinds of oligarchy, Ibid. c. 5, the first is 
ro dé tiwnudroy. The gligarchical theory of ‘justice’ is therefore dre av 
defn TH TAciom ovcia’ Card SMTOor pip ofa Gaal Epivewbm-Bey, VIP) 

; @ 19. complete definition 0 Oxparia and oAcyapxia is given, 
VI (IV) 4, 1290 8 17. In the popular Rhetoric of dé ripnudrov is the gene- 
ral designation of the privileged class: but in she oe cter Politics vt (iv) 
ent Kinds of aiasthigs} one in which Te property qatietion is only 
so high as to exclude the Garg, pee ear 
won tato The prrmleged clits; the other in which the qualification is high, 
vacancies as they occur. Again, azo rinparer ts too wide a term, and 
therefore not properly characteristic: it includes wove than oligarchies, 
one form of democracy, To ras dpxas amd Tiunudrev eivar, Bpayéewy dé Tov- 
tov dvrwy, Pol. VI (IV) 4, 1291 4 39. Plato has the same phrase to describe 
an oligarchy, 7 daw6 tisnudrev modtreia, Rep. VIII 550 Cc. Legg. Ill 698 B, 
moNtrela Kal €k TiunuaT@y dpxal Terrdpay, of the Solonian constitution. 
two following observations are added in the way Of notés to €xplain the 
apparent discrepancy. ‘Aristocracy is a kind of polity in which education 
is the qualification for a share in the government. By education, I mean 
that which is established by the law of the land: for it is those who have 
lived in constant obedience to the state institutions that bear rule in the 
aristocracy’. The virtue of a citizen is not one and the same; it varies 
under different forms of government. The system of education must 
therefore be fixed and controlled by the government and conformed to 
its established institutions, This is the ‘education established by the law’ 
of the text. On the absolute necessity of this kind of training in virtue 
under state direction for grown men as well as children, see Eth. N. x 
30, 1179 0 32 seq., and the unfinished treatise on education in Bk. v (v111) 
of the Politics. “Such men as these must necessarily appear ‘best’, and 
it is from them that this (form of constitution) has derived its name”. 
Since masdeia therefore is the necessary preparation for dperm, either of 
them may be represented as the object of the state. Definitions of dpt- 
ytokparia are to be found, Pol. 111 7, 1279 a 34, where two explanations of 


the dpioro- in the name are given: either 8:4 rd rods dplorous dpxew 
° . — Se a 

(which is adopted here), or o1a@-ro-mpoés to Upiotoy T TONE Kal TOIs KOl- 
a yA ) ~ ~ en 

vovovTw aurie~C. 15, 1286 0 4, rev mhevovav apxnv ayabav & dvdpay, Ib. VI 


: ei, : 
(IV) 8, 1294 @ 9, Boxet S€ dpioroxparia pev etvar pddtora Td rds Tuas veve- 
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yapxia oe €v 1 ol a0 TLUNMATWY, dpioroxparia o€ 


~ 
Q 


ev ui ol KaTa maidelav. adelav Oé rey THV VTO 


Tou vojmou Kemeny’ ol ‘yap Kuucuevnicores é€y Tots 


— $A , \ 
uouissors €v TH Buamoxpa nic apxouewy. avayKn o€ 
yf 

TOUTOUS patver bat dpiotous’ bev kal Tovvopa etAnge 

= , 5) > \ \ af 5) ie re 
EOUES: oudoxia ") Etat re, eee ev aS P. 1366 a. 

b \ 

ATAVTWY Kuplus EOTLY’ TOUTWY O€ 1" MeV KaTa Taew 


——— 
Twa Bacireia, 4 0 dopirTOs Tupavvis. TO Oy TéAOS 


web Kar’ dperiy’ dptoroxparias pev yap Spos dperj. But, c. 15, 1299 4 25, 
ev Tais adpiorokpartiats (ai dpyat) x memaWevpevor. 

povapxia] the sole government of one, includes Baowdela xara ragw 
riva, a Monarchy under certain fixed regulations or conditions, a limited, 
constitutional monarchy, emi pyrois yépaow marpixn Bacidreia, Thuc. I 13, 
and the ‘indefinite’, unrestricted, unlimited tyranny. The distinction 
between the two here rests upon the limitation of the sovereign power or 
the absence of it. Soin Pol. 111 14, 1285 a 27, of péev yap (Bactdeis) kara 
vopoy Kal Exovtay, oi & axdvTwy dpyovow, The second of these two distinc- 
tions of the voluntary and involuntary obedience is repeated 1285 5 2 
(Baotretat) Sia ev To Tupavyixal elvar Searorikal, dua Sé TO alperal Kal ExovtT@y 
Baotdtxai. ‘Usurpation’, as the distinctive difference of tyranny as op- 
posed to monarchy (Eth. N. VIII 12), is insufficient. The government of 
the hereditary monarchs of Persia is ‘ tyrannous’ in respect of the nature 
and mode of exercise of their power, though these and other barbarian 
monarchies are card vopov kal marptxai, Pol. III 14, 1285 a@ 18 and 22, 6 po- 
xOnpos Bactrets TUpavvos yiverat, Eth. N. vill 12. Lastly, the tyrant has a 
mercenary ‘ body-guard’, @vAaxy (this is distinctive of ‘tyranny’; see 
Rhet. I 2.19). The regular constitutional sovereign is protected, if at all, 
by a national guard of citizens, 111 14, 1285 a 24. But the true distinction 
between them is determined by the ezd of the government of each: with 
the one it is his own interest, ré avrotd cuypepov: with the other it is the 
interest of the governed, mpos 76 kowwov cvpepor, III 7, 1279 a 27—3I, VIII 
(V) 10, 1311 @ 2, 7 dé rupavvis...mpos ovdev dmoBdérer Kowdy, ei py ths idias 
aerelas yap. eats dé cxomds Tupavixds TO 7OU, Bacidukds S€ TO Kadov. 

§5. The ‘end’ of each form of government may be identified with 
its dpos, because ‘everything being determined by its end’, the end does 
determine (épi¢erac) or characterise the special form which each kind of 
government assumes. These dpos or téAn have already been considered 
in the preceding note. All choice is directed to some end: the end of 
the state, or its governing and guiding principle, must control and givea 
direction to all the choice and the consequent action of its citizens; and 
hence the necessity that the statesman and public speaker should be 
acquainted with it. ‘Plainly therefore it is with a view to the end of 
each form of government that our analysis of its habits, institutions, and 
interests should be conducted, because it is to this that the motives and 
actions of the body of men that we have to address are ultimately 
directed’. 
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éxdotns moditelas ov Set AavOdvew: aipovvTa yap 
Ta mpos TO Téos. Eote S€ Sypoxpatias Mev TEAOS 
éXevOepia, dAvyapxias d€ mAouTos, dpioroxpatias 
8é Td mpos madeiav Kal Tad voptma, Tupavvidos o€ 
guaran.  dyAov ovv OTL Ta pos TO TéAOS EKATTNS 
GOn Kal vouma Kal ouppepovTa OiaipeTéor, el7rEp 
6 aipouvTat mpos ToUTO érravapepovTes. émel O€ ov 
povov ai wiores yivovra de dmodextiKoU Aoryou 


rupavvidos d¢ dudaxy] gudaxy is here ‘ precaution’, ‘ self-defence’—a 
form of self-interest. 16 iSvov cvppépov, characteristic of ‘tyranny ’—and 
hence, as a means to this end, the @uAaxy in its other sense, the mer- 
cenary body-guard, becomes a necessity, and distinctive of a tyranny. 
But as a gudak7, in some sense, is equally required by any sole ruler or 
monarch, who is always in danger from the attempts of rivals, or rebels, 
or revolutionists,—the sole ruler has only one life to lose, and hence the 
personal danger ; in governments of many, where the members are nu- 
merous, the attempt to get rid of them all would be difficult or impossible, 
and consequently it is not made—so here BaotXeta or povapyia is included 
under the general head of rupavvis: so Schrader. Failing to see this, 
some transcriber, whose reading appears in the Greek Scholiast!, had 
inserted the clause Bacwelas dé rd evvopws éemicrareiv, which being wanting 
in all the MSs, and not rendered by the Latin Translators, was deservedly 
rejected by Victorius. Vater, who does not agree with Victorius’ and 
Schrader’s view, thinks that some words descriptive of the réXos of the 
Baoireia have dropt out ; and Spengel, by ‘indicating a lacuna’ (PRhet. 
Gr. Praef. v1), appears to be of the same opinion. 

Upon the whole I think that Brandis’ view of the question is to be pre- 
ferred (Phzlologus IV i p. 43). It certainly is not likely, though possible, 
that Aristotle would have identified monarchy and tyranny, considering 
the treatment of them which he adopts in the Politics, and that he 
has already subdivided povapyia into BaciAeia and rupavvis in § 4. Con- 
sequently, it appears that this division was adhered to in § 5, and some- 
thing to represent the rédos of Bacudeia has been lost. 

§ 6. On this kind of #6, one of the three by which an ethical charac- 
ter is conveyed to the speech, and which is employed as an indirect argu- 
ment or means of persuasion, see Introduction on this passage, p. 182, 
and on the 74 in general, p. 110 seq. 

The spirit and tone of the speech, and the expressions employed, 
must be in conformity with the national character of the audience, as 
determined by the end of their special form of government ; a-demo- 


cratical tone and language must not be adopted in addressing an oli- 
garchical audience, and vice versa. 


‘ It is Brandis’ ‘Anonymus,’ See his paper in Schneidewin’s Philologus, 
£V 1p. 43; 
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adda Kal St 4OrKo0 (T@ yap Tro.wv Twa paiver bat TOV 
Aeyoura ToTEvo}sEV, tovto 8 éotiv av adyabos pai- 
ynTat n Evvous 1 duo), ), S€01 av Ta On TeV TONLTELOY 
EKaoTNS EXE reas? TO pev yap éxactns nOos mOa- 
vwTaTov davayKn pipes eKarTny eivat. TavTa éP.29. 


Anpenoerat dia Tov a’Twrv Ta ev yap non pavepa 
KaTa Tav mpoaiperw, 1 O€ TpoaipEcts civapeperat 


™pos TO TEXos. 
Loy \ > } es om @ , e > lA 
,) wy pev ouv det Opeyer Oat mpoTpéTovTas Ws éoope- 
Nf \ 9 y ~ a“ 
vwY n OVTWY, Kal EK Tivwy Set Tas TEpl TOV TUUdeE- 
¥: ‘ oS \ ol 
povtos mares AauBaver, Ett SE MEPL THY TEP. Tas 
, ca A lA a) 
moAiTelas Owv Kal vouiuwy cia Tivwy TE Kal TwS 
> / ene ety 2 S on , a , 
Se ITB ép Ocov nv TH TapovTL Kalpwe TUMME- 
’ / \ a a 
Tpov, eipntar’ OmKxpiBwrat yap év Tots ToAtTiKOTs 
\ / 
Tepl TOUTWY. 


tavra dé AnhOnoera x.r.A.] These ‘ political characters’, he says, ‘will 
be found by the same means’, by the same kind of observation and study, 
as the other 76n, the individual characters : ‘in both, the characters are 
manifested in the choice or purpose}, which is always directed to the end 
(which we desire to attain)’. As the individual character is shewn by the 
purpose or intention of every act, so the national character of the people, 
as a body, is manifested in ¢hezy choice and purpose, which is directed to 
the general end, aim, and object, or the general pervading principle, of 
the state and its institutions: it is this common view and purpose which 
gives them their za¢zona/ character ; and to this the speech must conform 
in order to be acceptable. 

§ 7 gives a summary of the contents of the first division of the ana- 
lysis of the three kinds of Rhetoric, the deliberative. ‘We have treated of 
the general objects of the public speaker’s aims and efforts, viz. of what is 
good or expedient in itself, and in relation to something else; and the 
topics from which arguments may be drawn on these subjects (in cc. 4-—7) ; 
and we have further pointed out the channels and modes (84 rive kai ras) 
by which we may supply ourselves with materials for the treatment of the 
characters and institutions of the various forms of government ; but only 
so far as was (commensurate with) suitable to the present occasion, be- 
cause (ydp) exact detail (is not required here, and) is to be found (if 
required) in the Politics’. 


1 #6n gavepa Kara thv mpoalpery. Rhet. 11 21. 16, 700s 5 &yovow of 
Abyon Boe BEM poalpeas. Post. VI. 24, ote 5é 700s wey 1d ToLovrov 6 
Sndo? Thy mpoalpeow dmola Tis Simep ovK Exovow HOos Tay hoywy vy ols yuyd 
Sdws torw 6 TL Tpoapetrar | pevyet 6 Aéywr. Schrader. 
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I pera dé TaiTa Néywpev TMEpl apeTHs Kal KaKlas cnar. 
kai KaXov Kal aicxpov’ ovToL yap KOTO! Tw ETAL 
voovrt kal WéyovTt: cuuBioerar yap Gua Trept TOU- 
Twy réyovtas Kdkeiva SnAovv EE wv ToLot TIVES UTO- 
AnpOnadpeba Kata TO nOos, i7TEp Hv CEVTEPA TIOTIS* EK 
Tév avTeV ydp mas Te Kal GANov aEtomLTTOV duvn- 

2admeba rroiv moos dpetyy. émel € cupPBaiver Kal 


CHAP IES 


The following passage of Cicero, de Or. 11 84. 342, will serve as a 
commentary on the treatment of ‘good’ and ‘ virtue’ in this chapter and 
c. 6; and also on the distinction of virtues in respect of their u¢z/zty, § 6: 

Perspicuum est igitur alia esse in homine optanda, alia laudanda. 
Genus, forma, vires, opes, divitiae, ceteraque quae fortuna dat aut ex- 
trinsecus aut corpori, non habent in se veram laudem, quae deberi virtuti 
unt putatur ; sed tamen quod tpsa virtus in earum rerum usu ac modera- 
tione maxime cernitur, tractanda in laudationibus etiam haec sunt naturae 
et fortunae bona: [this is illustrated.] Virtus autem, quae per se ipsa 
laudabilis et sine qua nihil laudari potest, tamen habet plures partes, 
guarum alia est alta ad laudationem aptior. Sunt enim aliae virtutes 
guae videntur in moribus hominum et guadam comttate ac beneficentia 
positae; aliae guae tn ingent aliqua facultate aut animi magnitudine et 
robore. Nam clementia, tustitia, benignitas, fides, fortitudo in pericults 
communibus tucunda est auditu in laudationtbus,; omnes enim hae vir- 
tutes non tam ipsis gui eas habent quam generi hominum fructuosae 
putantur. 

§ 1. The subject of this chapter is the analysis of virtue and vice, the 
noble and disgraceful, moral right and wrong,-as the objects of praise and 
blame, and therefore furnishing materials for the epideictic or encomiastic 
branch of Rhetoric, of which praise and blame are the characteristic 
functions. 

We may also derive from this analysis topics of the 744y, charac- 
ters or dispositions which serve to give the speech an ethical colour. 
This is to be effected by producing dy the speech (artistically, not by any 
evidence of character previously acquired, ‘authority’) the impression 
upon the audience of our truthfulness and probity ; of our practical wis- 
dom which will enable us to give them useful advice, and finally of our 
goodwill towards themselves ; this being ‘ the second mode of persuading’ 
(qv ‘was said’, cf. c.2 §§ 3, 4): because the same materials can be em- 
ployed in representing ourselves as well as others as ‘trustworthy in 
respect of virtue’, as men of such a character as can be depended upon. 

§ 2 marks a division of panegyrics, the ordinary subjects of the 
emidetktixoy yevos Of Rhetoric. A panegyric may be written and de- 
livered ‘with or without a serious purpose (cmovdy)’; the latter are 
burlesques. On_ these, and the subjects of encomiastic speeches in 
general, see Introd. p. 121—123. In the burlesque kind, anything 
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\ = \ \ 7 ? a , / 
Xwpts orovens Kal peta orovons érawely woANaKIS 
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4éivat’ adyabov yap ov émawerov éotw. dpeTn 0 €or 
however mean and trifling, ‘inanimate things, or any insignificant 
animal’, may be made the object of the panegyric. But as the materials, 
the topics which furnish the arguments, are the same in both, we may 
include the burlesque with the serious in our treatment of them in the 
way of examples or illustrations. 

dyuya kal rév Daw {dav 7d tvxév] Thus P s, the Sophist, 
wrote in praise of pots, and pebbles, and ster Ree oe 
others on humble bese and Salt (sco Hel 73), As an extant specimen 
of these trifling productions we have the puias éyxopsov of Lucian (cf. 
note on Isocr. Paneg. § 189). S.] 

§ 3. xadov] See note on c. 7,24. Eth. Eudem. vit 15. 3, tov yap 
adyabdy mavrav rérn eotiv, a adta aitay evexa eotw aiperd. rovrav dé Kara 
doa Ov avra évra mavta emawveta eotw. Taitayap eat ep av ai te mpagkes 
eioly émawverat Kal avTa émawwerd, Sukatootvn kal avty Kal ai mpd&ets K.T.A. 
It has either a moral aspect (marked by the characteristic émawverov ; on 
praise and blame, approbation and disapprobation, as characteristic of 
virtue and vice, see Introd. on émaiwos, Append. B, p. 212, seq.), what is 
right and noble, an end in itself, 6” avro; or is physical and sensual, what 
is beautiful, in which pleasure always accompanies that which is other- 
wise good. The ugly may be good in the sense of useful, but gives no 
pleasure. 

Virtue therefore must of necessity be cadov, because it comes under 
the first definition of it, it is good in itself, beneficial to the individual 
and to society, and also has the stamp and seal of general ‘approbation’, 

§ 4. dpern|] The definition of virtue here given compared with the 
celebrated one of Eth. Nic. 11 6, init., and the detailed treatment of the 
list of virtues and the meagre and incomplete account here given of them, 
contrasted with the elaborate and ingenious analysis of them in the third 
and fourth books of the same work, is a most striking illustration of the 
difference between the point of view and method of treatment in the 
popular Rhetoric and comparatively scientific Ethics. For example, 
the definition here given coincides in no single point with that of 
the Ethics. It regards virtue solely on the side of its usefulness, probably 
because ‘this feature of it is likely to produce the greatest effect upon 
the popular mind. Instead of a és it is a mere dvvayis, an undeveloped 
faculty or power—this is most expressly denied in Eth. N. 11 4,1106 a 5, 
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ev Svvamus, ws OoKel, TOpLaT Ks) dry aw Kal pudak- 


Seay ere eee — reo 


TKN, kal Bivamus evepyerixn ToAAwY Kal “peyaruy, 
er 
5 Kae TAVT WY Tept TaVTa. [eon 6€ apeTis Sixarocuvn, 


av pla, SP POSUN peyadomperrea, peyaroyuxia, 


6 éAevOepioTns, TpaoTns, Freche Tes dvayKn 


Lerdim 5 elite wake 
—the mpoatpects, the special moral element is omitted, as is also the 
doctrine of the mean in its application to virtue, and the standard by 
which this relative mean is to be determined. 

Regarded as a dvvays, virtue is a practical faculty, employed in 
‘providing and securing or keeping good things’—for oneself, ap- 
parently, by the exercise of any dpern, excellence or accomplishment 
bodily or mental—and secondly, ‘a power of conferring benefits, or 
doing services, many and great, in fact a// im everything (on all occa- 
sions)’. mavrev mepi mavra is doubtless, as Victorius intimates, a proverbial 
expression, more especially as it is found in a letter of Cicero to 
Cassius (ad Div. XV 17. 1, sed expecta navra rept mavtov1). This is the 
moral side of virtue so far as it appears in its usefulness to society. 

§ 5. yépn dperjs] Comp. 5 §9. The list of virtues here given differs 
from that in the Nic. Ethics 11 7, and 111 9—IV 15, in the following 
particulars. All the moral virtues from d:xatoodvn to mpadrns inclusive 
appear in the Ethics, d:carocvvn being treated separately in Bk. v, and 
the two intellectual virtues of the speculative and practical parts of the 
intellect, @povnuts practical wisdom, and godia speculative wisdom or 
philosophy, in Bk. VI. coda is omitted in the detailed explanation of 
the virtues, most likely because it has very little in common with Rhetoric, 
and would be useless to the rhetorician. smpaorns, which_in the Ethics is 
ranked, as well as here, amongst the virtues, which are there é€eis, 
here duvdues, in the Second book of the Rhetoric becomes 4 waBos, 50 that 
it belongs to a e three divisions ur moral nature dis figiished 
in Eth. Nic1TgZ € anonymous mean between quAormia and adido- 


ttia is omitted in our list, as well as the three social virtues Of an 
secomplished gentleman, Viz aliOera, eUrpam eNla, and quAla, and also the 
twovirtues of the maQy, viz. aldés—and yeweois. No notice is taken here 
of éyxpdreva, the examination of which occupies the earlier part of Bk. 
Vil, but this perhaps may be considered as an additional argument 
in favour of ascribing that book to Eudemus, which on all grounds is 


most probable. 
§ 6. The most useful virtues are the highest and greatest, by the 


foregoing definition. OF these, justice—and_caurage, the _one_most 

serviceable in peace, the other in war, are for this reason most held 

ie pores Smongss mankind and in the next degree liberality, because 

it is lavish, and does not enter into competition with others (dvraye- 

cde for money, which everybody else covets more than anything 
esides 


1 Cicero has altered the form and the application of the proverb. In the 
text it means ‘all kinds on all occasions’, in Cicero it is ‘all the news about 
everything’. 
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§ 7. Justice is the virtue which assigns to every one his due, and 
in this shews obedience to the law. This virtue and the two following, 
whith are all specially characterised by ‘obedience to the law’, are 
thereby invested with a folttical and objective character, and dis- 
tinguished from the remainder, which are rather subjective and_ indi- 
vidual. The end and object of the true statesman is to make the citizens 
good, and this must be effected by training them in obedience to the 
laws of that form of government under which they live; the type of the 
perfect citizen varying under various constitutions. Ooxei d€ kal o Kar’ 
dAnOevav modirikos wep tavtnv (Thy dapethv) padiota mwemovncba’ Bovderas 
yap tots moXiras dyabods movetv Kal TOY vOpwv UrnKkdovs. Eth. N. I 13, sub init. 

@s 0 vopuos| SC. Aéyet, KeAeveL, mpoorarre: ; i.e. the law settles the legal 
rights of the citizens of a state, the observance of which is justice. 
Injustice is the cause of unfair distribution, to injustice it is owing that 
men take what does not belong to them, ra addorpra, and thus it acts or 
operates in disobedience to the law. Of the three kinds of justice distin- 
guished in Eth. N. v1, this takes in only the first, dicavoovun Staveynrexn, 
c.6; the other two are (1) diopPwrixn or émavopOwrixy ‘corrective’ justice, 
which ratifies and Corrects wrong, and restores plaintiff and defendant 
to an equality, c. 7; and (2) reciprocal justice, 7d dvtimemovOds the lex 
talionis, the law of retaliation or reciprocity transferred to commercial 
justice, which regulates exchanges and contracts of all kinds, c. 8. 

§ 8. dydpia] In the chapter on this virtue of ‘gratitude’ in the Nic. 
Ethics, 111 11, dvdpeta (as it is there written) is first defined in general 
terms as a virtue residing in a mean state in things that inspire con- 
fidence, or encouragement, or boldness, ra @appadéa, on the one hand, 
and fear on the other: its sole object and aim in choosing a course of 
action and encountering danger being ro xadoy, the right and noble as 
an ultimate end, because it is so, and for no other reason; which implies 
also the opposite, the spurning of what is base and disgraceful. This 
is the general notion of fortitude, the endurance of pain, labour, danger, 
in the pursuit of an unselfish, honourable, high and noble object, when 
the opposite course would be base, mean, disgraceful'. From this are 

1 Acts of fortitude must likewise be deliberate and voluntary, de? & ov &¢ 
avdyxny avdpetov evar, add’ bre Kaddv (1116 O 2)- 

AR. I. II 
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then distinguished five popular notions of ‘courage’, dy8pe/a in a narrower 
sense, none of which can be properly called ‘fortitude’. The first of these 
is political courage, the courage of a citizen, as a member of a state, 
and living under and directed by its laws, described in 11164 17—0 2. 
And this seems to be the view of courage which is taken here, the terms 
employed in each corresponding very closely, doxotor yap vmopevew rods 
xwddvvovs (this restricts the virtue to facing dager and gives it a 
narrower sense than ‘fortitude’) of woNirae dia ra ek Tay vopwv émripia 
cal ra dveidn Kai dia Tas Tisds, 2 18. Se aidd (it is due to a sense of 
honour) kat 8d Kadod dpeésw, tips yap, kal pvyjy oveidous, alaxpod dyros, 
a 28. Further, one of the characteristics of this form of dvépeia reappears 
in Eth. Eudem. 111 1. 13, as belonging to political courage, pia peév moAc- 
recy’ att & éoriy 7 80 aidé ovaa, and another § 16, dia vopor 8 7 modurexy 
dy8peia. The prominence of the military character of this virtue is 
likewise marked in the description both of the Ethics and Rhetoric by 
vropéve Tovs Kivduvovs in the one, and by épyev év xvddvas § 8, and 7...€v 
mohéu § 6, in the other; so that it seems that there is sufficient warrant 
for the identification of the two; the duty to the state and obedience 
to its laws being again made the ground of the obligation to practise this 
virtue. 

§9. The third virtue, coppocivn, temperantia, is likewise represented 
under a Political aspect. It is a virtue by which men’s bodily appetites 
are regulated according to the dictates of the laws of the state, ‘are so 
disposed towards bodily pleasures as the law enjoins’. In Eth. Nic. III 
cc. 13, 14, there is no regular definition of it; but we gather from the 
contents of the two chapters that it is a virtue of self-control, which con- 
sists in a mean state with regard to the indulgence in bodily pleasures, 
(pains having less to do with the virtue) ; and in adue measure or estimate 
of the value of them. It is thus a ‘mean’ between dxoAdagia, ‘excessive 
indulgence in them’, and dvaco@noia, total ‘insensibility’, 11 7,1107 8 4. 

~§ 10. éAevbeprorns] The principal difference bétween the views taken 
of the virtues in the Ethics and Rhetoric respectively, is that in the latter 
they are regarded solely on the side of their utility to society—a political 
view—in the Ethics they are confirmed habits or states resulting from a 
due regulation of the elementary may out of which they are formed and 
developed. They are ‘relative means’, peodrnres mpds quads, mean states 
varying in individuals according to the special character of each, lying at 
a variable distance between two extremes of the rd6n out of which they 
grow, the proper mean in any given case being determined by the 
ppomors or practical wisdom, the objective standard being the collective 
judgment of those who are specially endowed with this faculty, the ppe- 
vipot. Consequently here ‘liberality’ in expense is represented as a dis- 
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11 TiKN, aveevOepia dé TovvavTiov. peyadoWvyia 8é 
dpeTn peyadwy rromTikn evepyeTnuatwy, puxpo\uyxla 
12 0€ ToUvavTiov. eryahorpéerea € dpeTh év Saravn- 
pace peyebous momrtikn, puxporvyia O€ Kal puKpo- 
13 MpeTela TavayTia. ppovnots 8 éoriv dpeTn Siavoias, 


position or habit inclined to do good, to make oneself useful in dealing 
with money. 

§ 11. peyadowvyia] ‘high-mindedness’ is represented in the same 
way as the preceding, as a virtue which is ‘ productive of benefits’, shews 
its utility, ‘on a large scale’; to which ‘little-mindedness’, meanness of 
spirit, is the opposite. This is a very different and much narrower view of 
the virtue than that which is conveyed by the description of it in Nic. 
Eth, 1v 7—9, which is summed up in the brief phrase at the end of c. 9, 
1 pev ovv peyarowuxia mepi Tiunv eote _peyadny, and defined c. 7, 1123 4 2, 

Oxet be peyahoWuxos elvar o peyddwy adrov afiay afwos dv. The peyadc- 
Wuxos of the Ethics is a man of high aims and lofty spirit, full of scorn 
and contempt for all that is beneath him, men and things, and with 
a pride which is justified by his deserts: pride without merits to support 
it is no longer proper pride, a virtue; but degenerates into vanity xav- 
vorns, an undue sense of one’s own merits. 

pixpopuxia dé rodvayriov] is put in brackets by the recent Edd. as 
a gloss. It certainly seems to be superfluous, as it is repeated in the 
following sentence; and also if it be retained, pixpompémera and puxpovvyia 
are oth contrasted as opposites with peyadompéneca, which in the latter 
case is certainly incorrect. At the same time if the words are omitted 
the repetition of dpery is quite equally objectionable. 

§ 12. nevahonpéneia] “magnificence in expenditure, is distinguished 
from ‘liberality’ merely by this, that whereas the one is mepi mdaas ras ep 
xpnpaot makers (every kind of money transactions), magnificence is rept 
damaynpas povoy, ‘those alone in which a large cost is involved’, Eth. N. 
IV 4, sub init. It is only to men distinguished either by birth or reputa- 
tion, or anything else that confers distinction, that this virtue is suitable 
—in others it is no virtue at all, 1122 630. Plato and his dramatis per- 
sonae sometimes add peyadorpémeta to the four cardinal virtues, the classi- 
cation which he usually adopts. Meno 74 A, 88 A. Rep. II 402 C, VI 490 
E, 494 B, VII 536 A, VIII 560 E. It does not, however, exactly cor- 
respond with Aristotle’s interpretation, but has a wider and more 
general signification. See Rep. VI 486 A, where it is applied to the d:avora. 
It seems from the definition, (6po., 412 E, d€iwows xara Aoyopov dpOdv roy 
aepvorarov), to be a nearer approach to Aristotle’s peyahowuyia. 

§ 13. pornos] appears much in the same el Doc 
Nic. VI 5—9, where it is analysed at _length- Tt is ‘practical wisdom 
which shews itself in the discrimination between good and evil, and par- 
ticularly moral good and evil, in general, doxet 6) ppovipov eiva rd dvva- 
oOa Karas BovretcacOa rept ra ato ayaba kal cvppépovra, ov Kata pépos, 
olov nota mpos vyleav 4} loytv, ddda moia mpds 7d ed (jv, 1140a 25. dua 
rovro Ilepixdéa Kal rovs Tovovrous ppovipous oldpeba elvat, Ott Ta avrois dyaba 
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ka’ jv ev Bovreveo Bat Svvavtar epi dyabav Kat 
KAKOV TOY Bipntevay eis gudarnorian 

Tept Mey ouv dperis kal kakias ka0oXou Kal mepl 
TOV optay elontat kKaTa TOV EVETTWTA KaLpOY iKaves, 
mept dé Tav adNwY ov Xaderoy ideiv? Pavepov yap 


kal Ta Tots avOpairrots Sdvavrat Oewpeiv' eivat S€ Torovrous qyevnela TOUS OLkO- 
VOpLKODS | kal rovs moXtrtkovs, Ib. 1140 6 7. dpery tis eoTw Kal ov TEU b 24. 
dvoiv & dvrow Hepoly Ths Wuxiis trav Aoyov €xovrar, Barépov a av ein apetn, TOU 
Bofaorixod" (or rod AoysoreKod, i.e. the didvova g r, the dis- 
cursive reason, as opposed to the vous s, the speculative, intuitive reason, 
the_organ o “the other intellectual. virtue copia): 7 Te yap dd£a mepl TO 
évdexopuevov GAros Exe, kal 7 hpovnars, 6 25. 4 S€ Ppdvnots mpakrixy, C. 8, 
1141 4 31. trav Kad’ exaora corw 7 ppovnats, a yiverar yv@pipa e& eyrespias, 
C. 9, 1142 a 14. 

§ 14. rov éveorara kapov] ‘the present (zzs¢anz) time’. eévorava., ‘to 
place in’ a position: évicrag@a, évorivar, éveornxévat, everrava, ‘to be 
placed, set in, stand in’, a position. Hence (2) (I think) of things ‘stand- 
ing in the way’, and so either (a) close by, ‘present’, ‘instant’, ‘zss¢ans’ 
(tempus, bellum, &c.), ‘impending’, ‘threatening’ ; (for zzs¢ams, ‘present’, 
Quint. v 10. 42, praeteritum, instans, futurum). In grammar, éveatas xpo- 
vos, ‘the present tense’, évectéca peroyn, ‘the present participle’, zwstans 
tempus (Facc. Lex. s.v.); or (8) ‘to stand in the way’ as an obstacle, 
impediment, or ‘objection’; as the logical évorjva and évoraots, of an 
objection, or contrary instance, to a supposed conclusion ; and hence also 
‘instance’, something which stands in your way and so possibly attracts 
your attention, or as a generalisation of the logical ‘instance’ or objec- 
tion. See Introd. p. 269, and note. 

mept S€ tav dddov] ‘The rest are easily discerned’—‘the rest’ are 
what follows, the causes namely and consequences of virtue—‘ anything 
that is productive of, because it tends to or promotes (mpés), virtue, or 
that is the effect or result of it (ra dm’ dperijs ywopeva), is estimable and 
an object of Arazse (kadov). Such things are (the first) the ‘ signs (the 
second) the works of virtue (and ¢herefore praiseworthy)’. The oneiov 
(Introd. p. 161—163) is the frobable—or, in the case of the TEKLNPLov 
certain—indication of the existence of the thing which it accompanies ; 
from the ‘signs’ of virtue in a man we infer, with more or less pr ghebilty 
its actual existence. Schrader quotes the little tract Tept adperov kal 
kaktov, printed as an appendix to the three Ethical treatises in Bekker’s 
4to ed. Vol. 11 p. 1249. It is an abridgment or epitome of Aristotle’s 
account of the virtues in the third and fourth books of the Ethics, with 
a slight admixture of Platonism and other occasional alterations. fe! 
veTa pév €oTe Ta KadG, WexTa € Ta aloxpa. kal TOV nev Kadov nryodvrat ai 
dperal, tov & aloxpov ai kaxia. émawerd & éort Kal Ta alria TOY aperav Kar 
Ta wapemopeva Tais aperais (these are the ra moinrtika ris aperis and ‘signs’), 
kal Ta prdpeva dr’ avray kal ra épya avtav, Werra d¢ ra evartia, 1249 a 26. 

mept b€ trav addov...ideiv] for the more usual rd Ada ety. This sub- 
stitution of a preposition with its case for the direct government of the 
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STL dvaykn Ta TE ToNTUZa THs dpeTns elvat Kada 
(pos dpetnvy yap) kal va adm’ dpeTns ywopeva, 
TolavTa O€ Ta TE OnpEla Tis dpeTHs Kal Ta Epya. 
émel O€ Ta Onucia Kal Ta ToLA’TA a éoTW dyabou 


verb, has been noticed by Heindorf in the case of eds, on Plat. Lys. § 16, 
and in that of wepi and dudi, on Phaedo § 65, p. 250 C (in which place mepi 
kdAXovs takes the place of the nomdnative) ; likewise of repi and vmép by 
Bremi on Dem. Olynth. 1 p. 14. 18 (ap. Schafer Appar. Crit. ad Demosth. 
1 208); and a similar use of the Latin, &c. by Heusing, ad Cic. de Off. I 
15.3. Comp. Epist. ad Div. 1117. 1; 111 12. 2 (Schafer), But what has 
not been observed of this usage is, that it is almost exclusively character- 
istic of a middle or later period of the Greek language, viz. the fourth 
century B.C, 

The earliest instances I have noted of it are Soph. Oed. Col. 422, 
ev S€ por TéAos avroww yévorro Thade tis paxyns wept, and Aj. 684, dudt 
rovroow ev axnoet, In Plato it is not uncommon, Phaedo 231 D, fov- 
AeoOar trepi tivos, Rep. IV 427 A, eidos vopwv mépe Kal modcrelas (a good 
example), Ib. 436 B, ka éxacrov avrav mpitrroyev, Phaedo 249 C (this use 
of xa@” éxacrov for the simple accusative is found in various writers ; see 
Stallbaum on Rep. Il. cc.), Ib. VII 533 B, wept mavros AapBaverv, Theaet. 177 B, 
Gorg. 487 A. But in Demosthenes and Aristotle it becomes quite a 
usual mode of expression. In the de Fads. Leg. alone it occurs in §§ 6, 7, 
64, 167, 239, and probably elsewhere in the same speech. 

From Aristotle, with whom it is still more familiar, I will content 
myself with referring to Rhet. I 15. I, mept trav dréyvav...émiOdpapeiv, 
Ib. § 27, mept dpxov...dvedeiv. Il 4.303; 5. 21, rovovrous mept ap (i.e. ovs) 
poBodvra, a good example. 18. 4, rept peyéOous (i.e. péyeOos) Kowvov (€ort), 
Ib. 21, init., in both of which it stands for the nominative, as it does also 
in Pol. vi (1v) 2,1289 4 11, and 111 3, init. Pol. 11 ult.1 9,1257@5,11 1 init., 
Ib. c. 4, 1262625, rep rod perapeperv—rodry exer Tapaxyny. Eth. N. Iv 4 
init., wep) weyadomperelas died Oeiv, X 1 sub init., 1172 a 26, vrép Tav rovovTaY 
—raperéov elva, where it stands for the accusative. de Insomniis c. 2, 
459 a 20, em rdv hepopevov—kiveirar, would be more regularly ra pepopeva. 

§ 15. émel dé ra onpeia k.r.A.] An exemplification of the preceding rule, 
and application of it to the special virtues. ‘Seeing that the signs of 
virtue, and all such things as are works (results, effects), or affections’ 
(properties, qualities, attributes—on ma6y and its various senses see 
Introd. pp. 113—118 ; on the special sense here, p. 114) ‘of it are xada’, 
the same rule will apply to each special manifestation of it, as avdpia. 
The maby of virtue are illustrated in the examples by dvdpeias, dixaiws, 
ddikas : these are rd6n, ‘affections’, of courage, justice, and injustice, in 
the sense of ‘what happens to them’, some change they have undergone, 
consisting in a modification of them in form and signification ; as diKcalws 
‘justly’, denotes a certain mode of action, viz. just acting. An exception 
occurs to the general application of the rule to the special virtues in the 
case of dixatoovvy : in this alone, though it is true of the épya, it is not 
true of the way : in other words, in the rest of the virtues the mra@ces are 
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gpya 4 mabn, Kana, dvaykn doa TE dvoplas epya n 
onpeia dvdpias n civopeiws TET PAKTAL KaAa eval, Kal 
ra Sixaia kal Ta Suxalws epya (raOn Sé ob ev povy 
yap TavTn TwWY apEeTwY OUK det TO Sikaiws KaNov, 
GXN él Too Cymiovaba aioxpov TO Sikaiws wadAov 
i, TO ddixws), Kal KaTa Tas ddAas OE dpeTas WoavTws. 
16xal é€p’ doors TA ADAG TiN, kaha. Kal ép doots 


ovorotxa, the changes of termination represent true co-ordinates, all being 
terms referable to the same notion or class, viz. that of virtue, as avdpia, 
dvdpeios, dvdpetws: all are equally cadd and praiseworthy (see note on 
c. 7. 27); but in the single case of justice this does not universally apply, 
for 7d dixalos typodcbar, just (deserved) punishment, is not equally praise- 
worthy with a just act, rd dialws mpdrrew, but the contrary ; since it is 
more disgraceful than an wujust punishment. (This seems to be a mere 
fallacy of Suevupla, ambiguity, egudvogue, Sixaiws not standing in the 
same relation to ¢nurotoda: and mpdrrew: in the one case the ‘justice’ of 
the act lies in the intention of the actor; in the other it belongs not 
to the actor, but to the law and the judge who inflicts the punishment. A 
similar equivocal meaning lies in the word md6os: in the rule and the 
general application of it, it stands for properties or attributes: in the 
special exception it denotes an ‘affection’ in the sense of suffering or 
punishment.) 

§ 16. ef’ dcous ra GOAa Tin, Kaka] The caddy is an end in itself; it is 
independent of all ulterior considerations and aims: therefore any act of 
which honour alone, and not profit (e€¢” dcots Tip paddov 4 xpypara) is the 
prize, is kadov : the prize aimed at, or the evd of the exertions and efforts, de- 
termines the character of those efforts or actions, which are therefore fair 
and noble like the end at which they aim. iy is an end of this kind. 
Eth. N. I 4, 1096 6 16, xa® avra (dyaOa) d€ wota bein tis dv; 4 (are they 
not?) dca kal povovpeva Sidxerat, olov Td ppovety kal Spay Kal jSovai tives Kal 
Tial ; Tavra yap ei Kal d¢ GAXo Ti Sidxopev, Spos TGV Kal avra ayabdy bein 
Tes dv. C. 3, 1095 6 22, rym is the end of the rodcrixds Bios, pursued by 
the xapievres kal mpaxrixol, v. 30, diAov ody Kata ye ToUTOUS 4 dpeT? KpelrTar. 
In IV 7—I0, ri is represented as the end of the peyaddWuxor and quidé- 
riot, the sphere in which these two virtues are exercised. c. 7, 1123 6 18, 
péyerrov d€ ovr’ Gv Oeinuey d rots Ocois drovepoper, kat ov pdduor édievrac of 
€v d€i@part, kal Td emt Tois KadAlorots GOov. rovovrov & 1) Teun. 
kal doa py avrov évexa k.r.d.] The general characteristic of all the follow- 
ing topics (to § 19) is disinterestedness ; unselfish acts, of which the object 
is the good of some one else, and not one’s own. Any act of this kind, 
where there is no w/terior end of profit or advantage to oneself, which is 
done therefore for its own sake, and ‘because it is in itself desirable’, 
conforms to the definition, § 3, and is xadév. So the highest and purest 
form of friendship or love is distinguished from the two lower forms, 
those whose end is profit and pleasure. Both of these are selfish ; true 
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A aAX BY ti \ eo earaN e ad 
Tin MarrAov n XpnMaTa. Kal doa jun avTov EveKa 
, od a - e 
17 TpaTTE TIS TWY aipEeTwWY. Kal Ta dTAWS ayaba, boa 
e , if coal 
UTEP TE TWaATPLOOS TIS ETrOinTE, TapiowY TO avTOU. 
kal Ta TH hice ayaba, Kal & pn atte dyaba: a’ToU 
n p yala, kal a py avTw ayaa: avTov P. 1367. 


friendship is disinterested, of BovAduevor rdyaba rots Pidots exelvav 
€vexa padiora hide, Eth. N. vill 4 init.; and the true friend is repos 
avros, 1X 9 init. and Ib. 1170 4 6, or adXos adrds, c. 4, 1165 a 31, ‘a second 
self’ (not one’s own self) alter ego. And on the other hand, émirmdoe 
Tots €avrovs padtor dyamadat, Kal ds ev aloxp@ prravrovus droxadodat, Soxei TE 
6 peév avdros éavtod xapw mavra mpatrewv, kal do@ poxOnporepos 9} ToTOUT@ 
padrdov' o & emceckis dia TO Kadov, kK.T.A. IX 8, init. And in the Politics, 111 
7, the distinction of the two classes of government, normal and abnormal, 
dpOai and mapexBacers (deviations from the true standard), is determined 
by the exd of each, according as it is rd kowdv or 76 idvov cuppépov: the 
public interest of others, or the private interest of the governors them- 
selves, one or several ; in other words, it is determined by the selfishness 
or disinterestedness of the governing powers of the state. 

§ 17. 60a Umrép re—rd avtov] This clause seems certainly out of place 
here, though Schrader defends it as an example of ra dmA@s dyaOa. ‘Qui 
enim ut patriam iuvet commoda sua negligit, is bonum szmpléciter prae- 
fert illi quod Awzc bonum foret’: that is, he prefers general to special or 
particular good, (his own). But this does not account for the re, which if 
the words are retained in the received order is as superfluous as it is inex- 
plicable. The sense would be improved and the particle accounted for 
by transferring the clause so as to follow ra roaidra (§ 17 ad fin.) The 
passage will then run thus: ‘and all absolute (or general, see note on 
amas, c. 2 § 4) goods: and all natural goods (things which are naturally 
good, in themselves, and so good for all) and (therefore, or xai, ‘that is’) 
things which are zo¢ (specially and particularly) good to oneself (avr@), 
appropriated to particular individuals, because such things (things that 
are thus special and particular, and not common to others) carry with 
them the notion of selfishness or self-interest’. Here the clause comes 
in as the first example—‘anything, namely, which a man does ezther (re) 
far his country, to the neglect of his own interest, or (kai) anything that 
a dead man may have the benefit of, rather than one who is living (such 
as posthumous fame, funeral orations, monuments to his memory) ; be- 
cause such honours paid (or advantages accruing) to a man while he is 
alive, involve or imply more self-interest’, and are therefore less xaAa. 

Ta amas ayaba] ‘Talia sunt quae absolute, citra respectum ad hunc 
hominem, locum, tempusve bona sunt. Unde r@ dm\ds, z//é guod simpli- 
citer tale dicitur, opponuntur ra av’r@ Rhet. I 7. 35, et Ill 13. 4, Ta rovrors 
Ill 19. 1, ra twit Top. II 1 (116 @ 21), ra piv Magn. Mor. I I, ra mpos 
dAAnda de Gen. An. VII (sic); ra mf, rod, wore, mpds tt, de Soph, El. c. 5, 
166 6 22.’ Schrader. Add 4 dmds 4 éxetvors, Eth. N. 1 11, 1101 4 3. ovde 
6 dm\és, ddd’ 6 Tas, Ib. 11 4, 1106 @ I. 

kal ra Ty vce dyaba] Comip. 7. 33, Td adropves. ‘Sunt profecto lauda- 
tionibus minime incongruentes materiae, genus, parentes, patria, pul- 
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18 yap tvexa Ta TolaTa. Kal boa reBvedire evexerat p. 3t- 
Umrapxewv paddov 7 CavTi TO “bet alos fevers 

19 MaAAov exer TA CwvTL. Kal doa Epya oy anes 

évexa. TTov yap avTov. Kal Soa euaepelryion nee 
didNous, GANA py TEpt avTOV. Kal qept TOUS EU O11} 
cavtas: Sikaov yap. Kal Ta EvEpryETNMATA’ Ov yap 

ro eis avTOv. Kal Ta évayTia i} ep’ ois aioyuvovTat Ta 
yap aicypd aicyvvovta kal A€yovTes Kal TOE: 
Tes Kal péANovTEs, WamTEep Kal Larpw TeEToINKEr, 
eirovtos Tov AXkaiou 


critudo, ingcnii acumen, solertia, docilitas, tenax memoria, ingenita animi 
magnitudo, et quae a natura proveniunt bona alia.’ Schrader. 

ait dyabd] ‘good for him’, that is, for this or that individual. See 
note on c. 7. 35, rd avro kai amAds, and Schrader (quoted above on ra 
amA\ds ayada). 

§ 19. rd evepyerjpara] ‘any benefits conferred’, because they are 
necessarily conferred on others, and therefore, so far, more praiseworthy 
than acquisitions. These are distinguished from evmpayiat wept GAdous (ante), 
which are ‘any good and noble deeds done in the service of others, and 
not for oneself’, for the same reason as the preceding. Eth. Nic. Iv 15, 
1163 @ I, kaddv S€ 7d ed rroveiv pi) iva dvrimdbn, Gpédipov bé Td evepyereta Oat. 

§ 20. ra yap aloypa k.r.A.] ‘for shameful things we are all ashamed of, 
when we say, do, or are intending to do them’. Sappho’s verses, for 
instance, in answer to Alcacus,—‘ something I would say, but shame pre- 
vents me’—she infers from this that it was something to be ashamed of, 
cioxpov, and replies, ‘Hadst thou yearned after things good or fair, and 
had not thy tongue stirred up mischief to utter it, shame had not possessed 
thine eyes, but thou wouldst have spoken of the thing that is right’. The 
third line in particular of this Alcaic stanza requires correction, and there 
is not much help to be derived from the Aristotelian Mss. In the first, 
Blomfield, AZus. Crit. 1 p. 17, reads iké 7 éoAdv: and Hermann (much 
better), A7. Afetr. Gr. 111 16, de stroph. min. iké o’ (‘reached thee’, the 
Homeric ikew), from the reading ikes of one MS. Bergk, Fragm. Lyr. 
Gr. p. 607, follows Ms A‘ in reading jxe and the Aeolic éoAdy. The third 
line, which in the Mss appears as aidas kev ce ovk etyev dupar’, without 
varia lecizo, is written by Blomfield, u.s., aidds kev odxi 7 dmmar elyev: 
by Hermann, aids ké revs ovk efyev Ommar’: and by Bergk, aldgs xe o° 
ovk dy Ayev ommar’ (surely xe and dy thus repeated in different forms and 
almost immediate juxtaposition is indefensible): none of these seems to 
be satisfactory, but I have nothing better to suggest. [In Bergk’s 2nd 
ed. p. 674 the fragment is printed as follows: ai 8 #yes Zodwv ipepov f 
kdhov, | kal py te Feimnv yAdoo’ xia xdkov, | aides Ké o’ of klxavey 
Oppar’, | GAN reyes mepl ra dixalas. S.] 

The fact that the eye is the principal organ of the manifestation of 
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some of the feelings or emotions, as love, shame, fear, is here, as often 
elsewhere, expressed poetically by the phrase that ‘shame has its seat in 
the eye’. Compare the proverb in II 6. 18, ro év d@Oadpois elvar aida, 
where see note. 

§ 21. Kal wept av dyouact wy PoBovpeva] ‘and things about which we 
are excessively anxious or distress ourselves, without fear’: the acquisition 
of which causes us a violent mental struggle (dy#v), distress, or anxiety, 
‘agony’ in our exertions to attain, or in the fear of losing, it. The addi- 
tion of yu doBovpevor is made here, because fear is the usual concomitant 
of the emotion, and generally included in the notion. Probl. 11 31, 9 dr 
dywvia PoBos tis éare mpds apxny epyov (Vict.). dywuay belongs to that class 
of verbs which imply a diseased state or condition of the mind or body; 
see note on mvevoriay, I 2.18. 

The anxious feeling is usually excited about the kind of good things 
that ‘tend to our reputation’ ; and this is why they are praiseworthy. 

§ 22. ‘The virtues (excellences) and functions of men and things 
naturally worthier, are nobler and more praiseworthy, as in man than in 
woman’, 

§ 23. al drodavorikal (dperai)| ‘those which contribute to the gratifi- 
cation or enjoyment of others rather than of ourselves, of which justice is 
an instance’. déAavors is not here confined to sensual gratification, its 
proper meaning. In Eth. N. 1,3, Sardanapalus, the type of sensuality, is 
taken as the representative of the Bios drodavorixos: note onI 5.7. Here 
again it is the unselfishness that is laudable. 

§ 24. kal rb rods €xOpods TipwpeicOar paddov] ‘and the heavier venge- 
ance on, punishment of, one’s enemies’ (u@AXov may be either to punish 
them in a higher degree, the more the better ; or as contrasted with karah- 
AdrrecOa, ‘rather than the reverse’), and ‘refusing to be reconciled, come 
to terms, with them’. The reason being, that ‘retaliatory’ or ‘ reciprocal 
justice’ (note on § 7) requires this, and therefore it is right, and of course 
laudable ; and also because ‘not to be beaten’ (an unyielding resolution) 
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is a sign of a ‘manly character’, Comp. I 6.26 (dya@a) Ta ToIs €xOpois 
xaxd, and §29. This was a constant article of the popular morality, and 
is cited as such here: see, for instance, Xen. Mem. IV 2,14 seq. Rhet. ad 
Alex. 1 (2), 13,14. Again in Aristotle’s Rhet. 11 5. 5, Eur. Ion 1045—7, 
Med. 808, Cic. de Off. 1 7. 2. 

§ 25. ‘Victory and honour are noble and praiseworthy things ; for 
they are desirable though unproductive (see c. 5. 7, note z/ra § 26), and 
manifest (are signs of) an excess, superiority, higher degree, of virtue’, 
i.e. a higher degree than the virtues which they crown would attain with- 
out them: a man may be good without them; with them he must be 
better, Comp. Eth. N. Iv 8 init. of yap edyeveis d£todvrae tins Kal of dv- 
vacrevovres ¥) of mAovrouvTes’ ev Umrepoxh yap, TO 8 adyab@ vmepéxov mav 
évripotepoy. Comp. z7fra § 39. 

pvnpovevra] ‘things to be, capable of being, or that deserve to be, 
remembered’; as evyvnpovevta (2zfra) is ‘easy to be remembered’. pvnyo- 
vevpara, which Victorius adopts upon the superior authority of MSS, is 7o- 
numenta, memorials, elogia, et guae memoriam alicuius ornant. He does 
not seem to have observed, what Bekker, who prefers the former, doubt- 
less did, though he does not say so, that paAAov can be construed with the 
adjective pvnpovevta, but hardly, or not so well, with the substantive 
pynpovevpara. 

& pi (dure Ererac] ‘things that outlast life, that follow a man beyond 
the grave’, as posthumous fame. 

ois ti dxodovbet] Honour itself, especially as contrasted with profit 
(supra § 16), imparts a praiseworthy character as the prize of action, and is 
itself xadov and a thing to be praised (§ 25, szfra). It must therefore 
convey this in some measure to everything, particularly actions, by which 
it is attended upon or accompanied. 

Ta mepirra] (see note on 6, 28) are cada as well as dya@d. They are 
thus illustrated by Schrader. ‘Quae aliis sui generis praestant. Gellius 1 
xl P. Crassus Mucianus traditur guingue habuisse rerum bonarum 
maxima et praecipua, quod esset ditissimus, guod nobilissimus, quod 
eloguentissimus, guod iuris consultissimus, quod Pontifex Maximus. 
Velleius (de Pompeio), 11 53, Vir in td evectus super guod ascendi non potest. 

Ta povm Umdpxovta] ra ida kal & pndeis, 6. 28. The difference between 
the two lies in this, that the topic of 6. 28 denotes positive good, as excel- 
lences, accomplishments, personal or intellectual advantages, which are 
peculiar to a man, and shared by no one else; here they rather refer to 
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peculiar actions, or qualities that can be manifested in action, which are 
more easily remembered, and therefore more the objects of praise, and in 
this sense xadXiw: éx mpdfewv 6 emarvos, § 32. 

‘In bibliotheca, quae prima in urbe ab Asinio Pollione publicata est, 
unius M. Varronis viventis posita imago est, Plin. vil 30. Z. Metello 
tribuit populus Romanus quod nunguam ulli alii ab condito aevo ut 
guoties tn senatum tret curru veheretur ad curiam. Plin. Vil 43.’ Schrader. 
I have quoted these instances because from Schrader’s point of view 
they very well illustrate the topic. But I believe they are not exactly 
what Aristotle had in his mind when he wrote the words. These are 
not exactly subjects of ‘praise’, which the topics of this chapter deal 
with, exclusively or more immediately, ra mepirra and ra povm vmap- 
xovra are to be taken together, the latter being a step higher in degree 
than the former. ra zepirra are distinguished and exceptional (as 
Schrader puts it) excellences, qualities, achievements. ta pov vmapxovra 
are a step beyond, ‘unique’. 

§ 26. xrypara Gxapra] note on 5.7, éori dé xpyoua paddov. A pleasure- 
garden on this principle is a finer thing and more deserving of approba- 
tion than a market-garden from which you make a profit. The reason 
here given for this preference is different to that assigned in Eth. N. Iv 9 
(quoted in the note referred to). There it is accounted for by the self- 
sufficiency or independence (avrdpxe:a) that it implies; here by its being 
more in accordance with the gen¢/eman’s character, in contrast with the 
vulgarity of trade and money-making. 

ta map éxdorots tdta] These are special pursuits, modes of action, man- 
ners, and customs cultivated in particular countries, ‘national’ and ‘pecu- 
liar to them’. In England, for instance, special skill in cricket and other 
athletic exercises gains a man applause; in Greece, running, boxing, 
wrestling, chariot-racing, are the great games. In Europe a man is 
applauded for his skill in dancing, which the Chinese utterly contemn, 
and regard as a useless waste of labour. Quint. Inst. Or. 111 7.24, Minus 
Lacedaemone studia literarum quam Athenis honoris merebuntur, plus 
patientia, fortitudo. 

doa onpeia €or ray map’ éxdorots ératvoupéver] ‘all signs, or distinctive 
marks, of habits (characters, actions), that are approved in particular 
countries, as the habit of wearing long hair in Lacedaemon. This is 
a ‘sign’ of a gentleman, a character very much approved in that country. 
It is a sign of this, because with long hair it is difficult to perform any 
menial task?, and therefore the wearing it shews that menial occupations 
are alien from that character. Gaisford quotes, Xenoph. de Rep. Lac. X1 3, 
épaxe S¢ (Lycurgus sc.) kal xopav rois vmép tiv ABntixy HAckiar, vopicor 
ovr xat peitous dy cal édevbepi@repous Kai yopyorépous paiverOa. [Aristoph. 
Aves, 1282, éAaxwvopdvouv aravres GvOpwrot tore, ExOpaov K.T.A. s.] 

1 ov yap oldv 7 émirndedoat Ta rhs dperas favra Blov Bdvavoov 7, Onrixdr, 
Pol. 111 5, 1278 a 20. 
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Onrixdv] Ofres, Onreverv, denote hired service in agriculture, but not 
slavery; the Ons 18H Bovkes. In this sense both words are used’ by 
Fromer. The 67res formed the fourth and lowest class under the Solonian 
constitution, At Athens, in Aristotle's time, the Oyres, ro Ontixov (mAyOos), 
stiifdenotes the class of paid agricultural labourers, as an order of the 
state or population ; and is expressly distinguished from the Bavavooe 
or reyvira, artisans and _petty.manufacturers, who are still héved Tabourers, 
but7work at mechanical employments, and in towns, forming with the 
others the lowest order of the population of the state. In Pol. III 5, 
Bavavoos and Os are several times thus distinguished. It is there said 
that in some constitutions (such as monarchies and aristocracies) neither 
of these classes is admitted into the governing body ; in oligarchies the 
Ons cannot, the Bavavoos can, be a citizen. In the account given, VI (IV) 
4, 1291 8 14 seq., of the various kinds of population which form the bases 
of so many different varieties of democracy, we have in line 25 the term 
xepyntixoy, of precisely the same import, substituted for @yricoy : the other 
had been already mentioned. In Pol. vil (V1) 4, 1319 @ 27, three classes 
of these lower orders are distinguished, ro mAnO0s ro te tov Bavavacav 
(artisans) kat TO Tay ayopaliwy avOpeémwv (small tradesmen or retailers, 
buyers and sellers in the market, VI (IV) 4, 1291 @ 4, Aéyw b€ dyopaioy ro 
mepl Tas mMpdoets kal Tas wvas Kat Tas eumropias Kal Kamndelas OvuTpiBov), Kal TO 
@nrixov, Of all these it is said just before, 6 yap Bios haddos, Kai odbev 
éyyov pet aperns. Ontixov metaph.=Sdovdcxov, ‘servile, menial’, occurs 
again Eth. Nic. Iv 8, 1125 1. 

§ 27. pydepiay épya¢ecOa Bavavaoy téxynv] This again applies to Lace- 
daemon: Gaisford quotes Aelian, V. H. VI 6, Bavavaov S¢ eidéva réyvnv avdpa 
Aakedaiudvioy ov« e&jv. Xen. Oecon, IV 2, cal yap ai ye Bavavorkal kadov- 
pevat kal emippnoi elo Kal eixdTws pévror mavy adokotvra mpos Tov ToAEwv 
(add VI 5). 

Bavavoov] Of the various kinds of population of a state, enumerated 
in Pol. VI (IV) 4, the first is the rept riv tpopyy mrqOos, Td yewpyexdy: the 
second, ro Bdvavoov"’ ott S€ TodTo TO epi Tas Téxvas Gy dvev TéALY advVaTOV 
oiketo Oat’ rovTa@y S€ ray Texvav Tas pev e& avaykns Umdpyew Sei, Tas S€ eis Tpv- 
pry i Kad@s Cv, 1291 a 1. So that here the fine arts, as well as the necessary, 
indispensable, or mechanical arts, are all included in the class Bdvavoou. 
See on this subject Thirlwall, Hzs¢. Gr. (Cab. Cycl. 2nd. ed.) c. 18, Vol. 111 
p. 64, note. Pol.v (VIII) 2, 1337 4 8 seq., Bavavaov & épyov elvar Sei todro 
vopitew Kal Téxvnv TavTHY Kal paOnowy, doa mpos Tas xpnoeis Kal Tas mpdéets 
Tas Ths dpeths dxpynotov amepyaCovrat TO cpa Tay edevOepwv THY uyxnv 
thy diavorav. S10 ras Te rovavtas Téxvas doar TO THpa Tmapackevdtover XEipov 
dvaxeiaOar Bavaicous kahotpev, kal rds probaprixas épyacias’ doxodov yap 
movovat THY Oudvotav kal Tarewyy. I 11,1258 5 37, (rdv épyaciav) Bavavcorara 
éy als Ta oopara @dvra pddiora. Eth. Eudem.1 4, 1215 a 30, Néyw Se 
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Bavavioous (réxvas) tas édpulas Kai prOapyuxds (arts sedentary and mer- 
cenary). The édpaias in this last passage explains the dodily degradation 
and injury of the preceding. Comp. Plato, Rep. VII 522 B, IX 590 B, 
Phileb. 55 c, Theaet. 176 (Heind. note § 85), (Legg. vill 4, 846 D No 
native must learn or practise any handicraft. One art is enough for any 
man ; and the natives or citizens must occupy themselves exc/uszvely in 
statecraft or public duties). Arts are inferior in dignity in proportion to 
their necessity or utility, Arist. Metaph. A 1. Cic. de Off. I 42. 5. 

ehevOépov...7d wy mpos adXov Chv] ‘to live with reference to, dependent 
upon, at the beck and call of, another’, Independence, av’rdpxeva, is 
a characteristic of the édevOepos, the ‘free and independent’ citizen. Ari- 
stotle is writing at Athens, and for Athenians. So it is said of the peya- 
Adwuxos, Eth. N. rv 8, 1124 6 32, kal mpods adXov py Sdvacbat Chv adW hh mpos 
pirov: Sovdrxdy yap. Metaph. A 2, 982 4 28, (Vict.) of 4 mpdrn dirocodia, 
djrov as bv ovdepiay adtiy (nrodpev xpeiav Erépav, GAN womep avOpwmos, 
apév, €deVOepos 6 avrod Evexa kal pu GAXov dv, ovTw Kal adty pdvn €ehevbepa 
ovoa Tév emiotnpay' porn yap atrh avris évexév éorwy. Victorius also quotes, 
in illustration of mpds addov Cyv, Dem. (fro Cresiphonte, as he calls it) de 
F. Leg. p. 411, rots 8¢ mpos twas (dor kal ths map’ vudyv Tiss yArxouévoss. 
The import of the phrase is, to look to another in all that you say and do, 
to direct your life and conduct by the will and pleasure of another; in the 
relation (pos) of servant or dependent to master. 

It is to be observed that the reason here assigned for avoiding all 
mechanical occupations as disreputable, viz. that it destroys a man’s 
independence, so that he cannot subsist w7thout looking to others, places 
the objection to it upon a different ground to that assigned in the Politics 
(quoted in the last note), where it is that they disqualify a man for doing 
his duty to the state. 

§ 28. Anwréov dé .r.A.] ‘and we may assume (or represent, substitute one 
for the other, on occasion) things (qualities, and the terms expressing them) 
that are very nearly related to the identical, both in‘commendation and 
censure, as that the cautious is cold and designing, the simple (simpleton) 
worthy and amiable, and the insensible mild and calm’, This lays down 
the general rule, of which the next topic is a special variety, vmoxopiopds. 

Quint. Inst. Orat. 111 7. 25. Jdem praecipit (Aristotle in this place) 
tllud quogue, guia sit guaedam virtutibus ac vitits vicinitas, utendum 
proxima derivatione verborum ut pro temerario fortem, pro prodigo 
liberalem, pro avaro parcum vocemus: guae eadem etiam contra valent. 
Quod quidem orator, id est vir bonus, nunguam Jactet, nist forte communt 
utilitate ducatur. To the same effect, Cic. Orat. Part xx1I 81 (Schrader), 
[Liv. xxi 12, (Fabium) pro cunctatore segnem, pro cauto timidum, 
affingens vicina virtutibus vilia, compellabat. S.] , 

xpnorés for 7Aldos is one of those ironical euphemisms which Plato 
is so fond of employing; as also are yAv«ds, dvs, and evn Ons, this last 
belonging also to the common language. yAvkus, Hipp. Maj. 288 B; dvs, 
in several places, Theaet. 209 E, Gorg. 491 E, Rep. I 337 D, VII 527 D, and 
elsewhere; Lat. suavis, Lepidus. xpnorés, Phaedr. 264 B, Theaet. 161 A, 
166 A, Rep. V 479 A, &c. Ruhnken ad Tim. p. 131. [On evnOea, cf. note 
on Isocr. Paneg. § 169, and Rep. 400 E, quoted 7/ra, p. 175. S.] 
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§ 29. xal éxacrov x.r.A.] “and in every case from the accompanying, 
attendant, qualities (the qualities that come zex/, but always on the higher 
and better side ; on dxoAoveiv and its various senses, see note on c. 6. 3) 
derive (éx) a term or expression always in the best direction (with the 
most favourable tendency, zzterpretatio in melius, putting the most favour- 
able construction on the actual facts of the case); call, for instance, the 
irascible and insane, ‘simple and straightforward’, and self-will (head- 
strong, stubborn, obstinate temper; avadns, one who pleases himself, 
av6-adns, ‘self-pleaser’, and w7// have his own way), ‘magnificence’, or 
proper pride, and a due sense of dignity (cepvdv)”!. 

On épyidos Victorius compares Hor. Sat. I 3.51, atest truculentior atgue 
plus aequo liber: simplex fortisque habeatur, with Cic. de Legg. I 7, 
solent enim, id quod virorum bonorum est, admodum tirasci, and there- 
fore an angry temper may be attributed to a virtuous disposition. 

pavixos represents an excitable, violent, furious temper, which some- 
times almost assumes the appearance of raving madness. In Plato it is 
applied to Chaerephon, Socrates’ intimate (in the Charmides, init.), and 
to Apollodorus, Symp. 173 D, where it expresses a very impetuous, ex- 
citable temperament, inclined to extravagant and violent manifestations 
in feeling and utterance ; which is illustrated by the conduct ascribed to 
him at Socrates’ death, Phaedo 117 D. 

On amois, as expressive of character, see note I 2. 4, 

avOadns. In Eth, Eud. Il 3, 1221 a@ 8, III 7, 1233 4 34, cepvorns, proper 
pride, the due measure of personal dignity in one’s beanie 
to others, mpos érepov hy, is a mean between the two extremes, dpeckeia 
the defect (over-complacency and obsequiousness), and avdadera excess 
(undue contemptuousness xarappornors, and disregard of their feelings and 
wishes). In the Magn. Mor. I 29, it is likewise the excess of cepyérns, as 
dpeoxeia is the defect. It is exercised mepi ras évrevées, in the ordinary 


1 It seems to me nearly certain that yweyo\ompers is a mistgke, either of the 
author himself or one of his transcribers, for weyahoyuxov. ‘The two have already 


been distinguished ¢m this very chapter, §§ 11, 12, and peyadorpérea, when it zs 
distinguished from the other as by Aristotle, and not made to include it as by 
Plato (see the note on § 12), is altogether unsuitable to express the character of 
the av@d5ys, being confined as it is to liberality in bestowing money on a large 
scale: whereas the virtue of weyadoyuxla is precisely what avéddea might be 
represented to be by the figure varoxopiouds, by bestowing on it a ‘flattering’ 
designation. I refer for the proof of this to the Nic. Eth. 1v 7.8: it will be 
found that ceuvdrns, another false interpretation which is here put upon avédédea, 
is also characteristic of the weyaddyuxos. Plato points out the true vroxopiopds 


in the case of meyadorpérea, Rep. VI 560 £, Umokopivuevor.,.dcwrlay 5¢ pecya- 
Nomwpémecay. 
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intercourse of society, and manifests itself in the character olos pnbevi 
evruxeiv pnde diadXeyqvat, in a wilful and stubborn reserve which repels all 
social converse. The character is represented in the name itself ; which 
is avro-ddns, ‘self-pleasing’. So that when we give the name of eyed svenes 
and cepyds to one who is really av@adns, we are substituting a virtue for 
a vice, a mean state for an excess. avOdSea is one of Theophrastus’ 
‘Characters’ defined by him as dznveva ouidias, ‘social brutality’. 

The special form of this misapplication of names in praise and cen- 
sure is called vmoxopicpos, race it takes the favourable side, and inter- 
pretatur in melti gure, the name of which is derived from 
the endearing terms used fs nurses to children (mpos xopnv i Kopov Aéyerv 
droopixpovrra, Tim. Lex., lisping in imitation of them), compare Aesch. c. 
Timarch. p. 17§ 126, radrnv €& vroxopicparos ritOijs émwvupiay éyw, Theophr. 
mept andias: vmoxopifecOat mommi¢wy (Ast ad loc.), or by lovers, Plat. Rep. 
V 474 E, 7 €pacrov vmoxopifopévov, Arist. Plut. 1012, ynrrapiov av Kat harriov 
vaexopifero (whence it stands for a ‘diminutive’, Rhet. 111 2.15); hence it is 
transferred to flattering or endearing expressions in general, and especially 
such as, in describing the moral character of anything, substitute some 
nearly associated virtue for a vice; to palliate, extenuate, gloss over. 
Examples occur in Plat. Rep. VII 560 E (already referred to), III 400 E, 
Gvorav vroxopt{opevot kadodpev ws evnOecav. Alexis, Tarantini Fr:3, Meineke, 
Fragm. Comm. ll 484, dp’ ovx oic6’ dre ro Kadovpevov (qv rovro ba- 
tpiBis xapw ovoy’ ear vmoxopicpa tis avOpemivmms poipas: Ovid, Ar. 
Am. Il 657, sominibus mollire licet mala, followed by a long string of 
examples. Lucr. IV 1154 seq. Horat. Sat. I 3. 44—54. Thucydides, 
III 82, in 2 well-known passage, mentions this perversion of moral terms 
amongst the signs of demoralization prevalent in Greece at the period of 
the Corcyrean sedition, cal rnv elwOviav afidow tay dvopatwy és ta epya 
dvrn\Xakay 77 Sixardoes k.r.A. See Ruhnken, ad Tim. p. 266,6; Ernesti, Lex. 
Techn. Gr. s. v.; Shilleto, ad Dem. de F. L. § 293; Stallbaum, Plat. Rep. 
VI l.c.—Quintilian calls it derivatio verborum in the passage above quoted; 
and V 13.25, describes it, sz acrd et vehementi fuerit usus oratione, eandem 
rem nostris verbis mitioribus proferre; which he then illustrates from 
Cicero’s speeches. The opposite practice is described II 12. 4, est prae- 
terea quaedam virtutum vitiorumgue vicinia, gua maledicus pro libero, 
temerarius pro forti, effusus pro copioso accipitur. [Farrar’s Chapters on 
Language, p. 281 sqq. S.] 

kal rods év rais vrepBodais k.r.A.] The only difference between this and 
the preceding form of vmoxopiopds is, that this is a special variety of the 
other, which substitutes the mean for the excess, but still according to the 


favourable interpretation of it. Opacvrns is the vmepBoAy of dvdpeia, Eth. 
N. II 7, 1107 4 3, 8, 1108 4 20, 1109 @3, and ageria, prodigality, the spend- 


thrift’s habit, c. 7, 1107 b 10, c. 8, 1108 6 24. 


mapahoytoriKoy ek Tis airias] ‘liable to bead to a false i ’, Rhet. 
Il 24-45 anans ex causa’, Portus, ‘The mis-reasoning 
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(mapaXoyiorixov), or false reasoning, proceeding from the cause’, is the iden- 
tification of two different causes which must necessarily produce dissimilar 
effects or actions ; these latter are confounded by the fallacy, and ascribed 
to the same cause. The cause of an action is the mpoaipeous, the voluntary 
and deliberate purpose Dette otlietwise represented asthe ‘motive’ (the 
effitfent tarsey. Now this cause or motive is different in the case of an act 
of wanton rashness, where there is no necessity (obligation) to incur the 
danger (od py dvdyxn kuvSuvevrixds), and of an act of virtue, ¢vwe courage, 
which das a noble end, ré caddy, in view: they are prompted by different 
motives, one belonging to the class ‘bad’, the other that of the ‘ good’. 
This identification of the causes of the two actions leads to the ‘false infer- 
ence’, that as the same cause produces the same effect, and the cause of 
both actions is the same, the effects are likewise the same, and both of 
them are acts of virtue. And then the further inference is drawn, that 
whatever a man will do from a less powerful motive, he will do a fortiort 
from one which is higher and more prevailing: the higher the motive or 
cause, the more powerful the impulse or effect. Similarly it is zaferred 
that if a man is lavish to everybody, this must include his friends ; by 
the rule, omne maius continet in se minus. 

vmepBory dperns| Cic. Tusc. Q. V 26.105, exsuperantia virtutis. vmep- 
Body and vmrepoyy are frequently employed fo expréss an excess above 
a given standard, average, or mean; the general conception of ‘excess’, 
of mere ‘superiority’; without the additional notion of a ‘vicious’ excess, 
a depravation or deviation from a ¢rve standard, which usually accom- 
panies the word, and more especially in Aristotle’s theory of virtue, where 
it stands for a class of moral vices. ‘Non significat hic mzmium sed prae- 
stantia,’ Victorius. With the notion here expressed, comp. Eth. N. 11 2, 
sub fin. 1105 a 9, mepl S€ rd xaemadrepov del Kal réxvn yiverar kal dpery’ Kat 
yap rd ed Bédriov ev rovr@. The average standard of excellence is surpassed, 
‘good becomes better’, in proportion to the degree of difficulty surmounted 
in accomplishing any task. Pol. Iv (VII) 1, 1323 5 3, Kexoopnpevois eds 
UmepBodyy, lines 8 and 14, xara thy Umepoyny, Cc. 4, 1326 a 21, Ib. } 12, THs 
umepBodis dpos, 6 24. Pol. vi (IV) 12, 1296 & 19, moody dé (by ‘quantity’ I 
mean) rv rod mAnOovs vrepoxnv. This sense of the word is also common 
in Demosthenes, as de Cor. 291. 24, éyd 8€ rooadrny bmepBodijv Tovovpat, 
and the same phrase de F. L. p. 447.25. c. Mid. 519. 24, gore dé vmepBoAn 
TOY peta Tada, vrepBody ovkoparrias, kakias, Swpedr, dvawdeias, Buornros, 
UBpews, &c., in all which vmepBodry denotes not she vice, but merely the 
‘measure’ of it. 

§ 30. oxomeiy 8 Kal rap’ ols 6 €rawvos] Compare III 14.11. The same 
illustration of the topic, from Plato’s Menexenus, is there repeated, with 
the addition of év r6 émradig, ‘in the funeral oration’, meaning the 
Platonic dialogue. Socrates, Plato’s principal character, or hero, or 
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women yap 6 Xwxpatns edever, ov yaderov ’AOn- 
vaious év ’A@nvaiow éraweiv. Set dé TO map éxao= 
Tow Titov Eve ws Umapyet, oiov év TkvOas 4 
Aakwow i} pirocopos. Kal ddrws O€ TO Tiuov dye 
eis TO KaNov, éreimep SoKel yertviav. Kal oa KaTa 
TO mpociKoy, oiov ei atia THY TpoyovwY Kal Tor 


spokesman, is here taken more Aristotelio as a substitute for Plato him- 
self, whose opinions and sentiments he is supposed exactly to represent}. 
The passage of the Menex. 235 D runs thus, ei peév yap Séo "A@nvaious év 
IleAomovyncios €b eye } Ilehorovynaious év AOnvaiots, dyabov dy pyropos 
d€or Tov meicovros Kat evdoxiuyoovros’ ‘dray dé tis ev rovTos dywvitnrat 
ovorep kal émawwel ovdév péya Soxet ed Aeyew. 

On this passage, Quintilian, Inst. Or. WI 7. 23, J#teresse tamen Ari- 
Stoteles putat ubi quidgue laudetur aut vituperetur. Nam plurimum 
refert gui sint audientium mores, quae publice recepta persuasio: ut illa 
maxime guae probant esse in eo gui laudabitur credant, aut in eo contra 
guem dicemus ea quae oderunt. Ita non dubtum erit iudicium quod 
orationem praecesserit. 

TO map’ éxaoro.s Tistov x.t.A.] These are appeals to national and class 
prejudices and preferences. We should attribute to the object of our 
encomium the possession of any gift, quality, accomplishment which 
happens to be esteemed by the particular audience that we are address- 
ing; as in a company of Scythians it would be advisable to address our- 
selves to their national habits and modes of thinking, and to praise our 
hero for his skill in hunting or strength or bravery; at Sparta for patience 
and fortitude (Quint. u.s.); at Athens for literary accomplishments. 

‘And in a word, (or, as a general rule), to refer (in praising any one 
before an audience of this kind) what /Zey highly value to the xadov, since 
they appear to border closely upon one another’. ‘To refer riya to rd 
kaAov’, is to invest them with a moral character, ro xadov being the moral 
end, the right, the end of action. This is as much as to say that these 
things, which are so precious in their eyes, are not only valuable, but 
right-in themselves, and therefore they do well to hold them in high 
esteem. 

§ 31. 80a kata rd mpoonKoy k.t.A.] ‘all that seems naturally to belong 
to a man in virtue of his birth or antecedents’, qualities, actions, achieve- 
ments; ‘such things as were.éo be expected from him’. 


1 Bp. Fitzgerald (ap. Grant, ad Eth. N. vi 13. 3) remarks, on Eth, N. 111 
8. 6, that Aristotle in referring to Socrates prefixes the article when he speaks 
of him as Plato’s interlocutor and representative, and omits it when he has the 
real historical Socrates in his mind. This is no doubt ‘the general (Grant says, 
invariable) role; but I have noted one exception in Pol. V (VIII) 7, 1342 4 23, 
where we find Zwxpdre: without the article in a reference to P/ato’s Republic, 
III 398. The rule is extended to other Platonic characters borrowed from 
history, as rév’Apicropdvyy (the Aristophanes of the Symposium), Pol. 11 4,1262 411, 
and 6 Tiuas (Plato’s Timzus, not the real personage), de Anima A 3, 4064 26. 
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oe A Y A \ 
7 pouTTnpy MEV" evoalmoviKoy yap Kat KaXov TO 7rpod- 
“ 4 N ~ 4 > 4 
exxraaba Tyinv. Kal el mapa TO mpoaHKov O€ émt 
7 e re ee a \ , 
To BéATIOV Kal TO KaAALOV, OloV EL EUTUXWY MEV ME 
a \ , A , iM 

Tplos druywv Sé peyadovuyos, 7 melCwy yuyvopevos 
, ar a \ \ 

BerATiwy Kal KaTadAaKTIKWTEPOS. TMOVTOV OE TO 

a“ € : e \ \ aS 
tou ‘Idixparous, €& Olwy €ls Ola, Kal TO TOV OAUP- 
LOVviKOU 

4 Q 3 te) ot - 
mpoobe pev dup’ wuoirw Exwy TpAaxXEiay, 
- / 
Kal TO TOU Lipwvidou 
d 4 ol > Ul 
i) TaTpos Te Kal dvOpos ddeAPwv 7 OTA TYpavYwy. 
5) 9. D ~ e of af \ Co) 
érel 8 éx THv mpakewy 6 Errawos, idioy d€ TOV 
mpoimnpypevav] ‘res antea virtute alicuius studioque possessas, laudes 
quas sibi quispiam labore suo comparaverit.’ Victorius. ‘his own pre- 
vious acquisitions or possessions’; such asa stock of previous good, noble, 
great deeds, with which his new achievement, now the object of the 
encomium, is in accordance; as it ought to be. It is praiseworthy 
because it is the addition of a new honour, which, since honour itself is 
caddy, must also have a tendency to happiness (evdarpourxov) and be right 
itself, and all that is right is praiseworthy. 

But not only conformity with a man’s antecedents may be adduced in 
praise of an action, but also the opposite, ‘if he surpass them, namely, 
and improve upon’ his own early condition and actions, or those of his 
ancestors, not acting 727 accordance with the past and what he was born 
to, but contrary Zo it, i.e. beyond it. 

kara\\axtixadrepos]| This does not necessarily contradict the topic of 
§ 24; -the irreconcilable temper there is only to be fostered against 
enemies, here it probably refers exclusively to friends: or if not, in 
Rhetoric either side may be taken as a subject of commendation, each 
suitable to a different kind or disposition of audience. 

TO Tov ‘Idixpdrovs—ro rod dAvpmiovixov] Both of them already quoted, 
I 7.32, q. V. 

To Tou Ziwwvidov] The epigram is given at length by Thucydides v1 59. 
Bergk, Fragm. Lyr.Gr. Simon. Fr. 115, p. 781 [p. 906, 2nd ed.}."Avdpés dpis- 
revoavtos €v Ed)ade trav ef’ éavrod | ‘Inmlov Apyedixny de kéxevOe Kovs. |*H 
marpos te kal avdpos ddeApar tr’ otca tupavvar | Maidwy r ovK fpbn vooy és 
draaOaXinv. 

§ 32. &x rev mpagewv 6 €matvos] ‘praise is derived from actions’, i.e. it 
is only (moral) actions that can furnish topics of éra:vos, in its proper 
application, Praise and blame, moral approbation and disapprobation 
(Butler), are the tests of virtue and vice. 6 pév yap émawog ris dperijs, 
Eth. N. 1 12, r1or 4 32. 

See on this subject, and upon what follows, the distinction of €rawvos, 


éyxoptoy, and evdatpoviopds and paxapiopés, Introd. App. B to c. 9 §§ 33, 34, 
p. 212 seq. 
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onrovdaiov TO Kata mpoaipecw, meipaTéov Sekvvat 


ie A 

TPaTTOVTA KaTa Tpoaipesiv, Yonoiwov S€ TO TOA- 
, 

Aakis gpaiver ba mempayora. O10 Kal Ta CULTTUW- 


‘tov rod orovdaiov Td kara mpoaiperw] On mpoaipects, see note, c. 6. 26. 
The mpoaipeors, the deliberate moral purpose, is the distinctive character- 
istic of moral action. ‘Acting in accordance’ with this is consequently 
said to be ‘peculiar to’, the Jroprium, characteristic of ‘the man of 
worth’, or good man. Tn ‘praising’ any one, therefore, praise being, 
gui speaking, confined to moral action, ‘we must endeavour to shew 
that his actions are directed by a deliberate moral purpose’. 

daivecOa| ‘that he should de shew to have’... ‘that it should be 
made clear that he has’... Note on I 7.31, p. 141. 

616 kal ta cuuntopara x.t-A.] To establish a character for virtue in the 
object of your praise it is desirable to shew that his virtuous acts have 
been often repeated; and ¢herefore, for the same purpose, to make an 
apparent addition to this number, we should assume as acts done with 
a moral purpose, ws év mpouipéoes, any ‘accidental coincidences’ and 
‘pieces of luck’ (which may have happened to him); ‘for if a number of 
them can be brought forward ‘resembling’ the virtue or excellence that 
you wish to praise in him, they will be taken for ‘a sign’ of it and of the 
moral purpose or intention’ (which constitutes virtue). The mere repe- 
tition of the actions, rd moAAdkis gaiverOat mempaxéra, is serviceable in 
producing this impression, because it seems to shew an inclination or 
fondness for them, and thence a certain direction of the zpoaipeots or 
choice, and a certain é&:s or moral state, which are indications of a 
virtuous habit. ovpmropa is a ‘concurrence’ or ‘accidental coincidence’ 
of one thing or act with another, between which there is no mecessary 
connexion, and, like ri amo tuxns, purely accidental. “ovprropa est, cum 
quopiam aliquid agente, et quod nihil ad rem quae intervenit faciat, 
extrinsecus quippiam excitatum contingit; e.g. deambulante illo solem 
deficere: dé rvxns vero, cum quopiam aliquid agente alicuius rei gratia, 
aliquid ex eo actu praeter propositum evepert ut scrobem facientem, ut 
arborem serat, thesaurum defossum invenire.’ Victorius. On riyn as an 
agent or supposed cause, see Introd. p. 218—224, Append. C to Bk. I. 
Both of Victorius’s instances came from Aristotle [de div. per somn. zz/ra, 
and Met. A 30, 1025 a 16. S.] 

On ovpmrepa (rare in ordinary Greek) Phrynichus, xp7 ody owvruxiay 
deve, 4 Avoavras ott@, cuvémerev aiTG Tdd_ yevéo Gat. _Aimoo dens peévroe 
év r@ kata Acovvooddpov (p. 1295, 21) dma elpnxe tovvoua. The only 
other example of it, referred to by Lobeck, note ad loc. p. 248, in any 
writer earlier than Aristotle, is Thuc. Iv 36, where it stands, like ovpdopa, 
for an ‘unfortunate accident’. In Dem. it is equivalent to rd cvpBar, 
which occurs in the same sentence. It occurs also in the Platonic Axio- 
chus, 364 C, in the sense of ‘a disease’ (orbus, Ast), apparently as a 
special kind of ‘calamity’. In Aristotle I have noted the following in- 
stances: Pol. vill (Vv) 4, 1304.@1 (where it means ‘an accident’, as in 
Dem. and Phryn.) [ib. 6, 1306 4 6; 11 12, 1274.4 12]; Top. A 5, 1268 36, 39, 
de div. per somn. c. I, 462 6 27, 31, Hameo dé ro Badifovros éxdeimew Tov 
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uara Kal Ta dro TUyns ws ev Tpoatpéecel AnwTEov" 
av yap moANa Kal Spore mpopepnTat, OnMeLov apETNS 

> / \ / I >» of , 

33 evar Soke: Kal mpoapécews. Eat 0 Errawvos Aoyos 
éupaviCwy péyeOos dpetns. det ovv Tas mpacets 
émidexvivat ws To.adTa. TOS éyKwpiov THY Epywv 
coriv, Ta S€ KUKAM eis TicTW, oloy EvryEevEa Kal 
Fry (an accidental coincidence), 463 a 2, rév cupmraparay ovdev ovr’ del 
yiverat 088 os ei rd modu (it is a mere occasional, unaccountable acci- 
dent), de respir. 5,472 5 26; de Gen. Anim. Iv 4 § 10,7704 6[and 777 68]; 
Hist. An. vil 6. 4, 585 4 25, ovprrwory (accident), IX 37. 6, 620 4 35, 40. 41, 
626 a 29. Categ. 8,9 415; p.199 a1; p.1093 417. The medical sense of 
the word ‘symptom’ seems to be derived immediately from the Aristo- 
telian ‘accidental coincidence’. It is an attendant sign of the disease, 
though a mere external indication, and not of ¢he essence of it; like a 
ovpBeBnxos or ‘accident’. 

§§ 33, 34. Seethe Introd. p.212seq. Eth. Eud.11 1. 12, ére & of €mauvoe 
Tis dpetis dua ta epya, kal Ta eyxdpta Tay epyov...ére Sia ri 7 evdatpovia 
ovk émaweirar; Stu dia Tavtnyv TaddXa, fh TH els Tavtny dvahéperOa (Eth. N. 
112) # TO popia elvat adris. Sid erepov evdaiporcpos kal eratvos xal 
éykopiov’ TO pev yap eyKdpuov Adyos Tov Kal’ exacroy Epyov, 6 8 ematvos 
Tovodropy elvai Kaodov, 6 8 evdaporopos Tédos. 

ra O€ KUKA@ els mictw] ‘The encomium or panegyric is directed to deeds 
done’ (éyxwpafopev mpakavras, after they are done, the vesw/ts of actions ; 
@rawos being of the actions themselves) ‘and the surrounding circumstances 
(such as noble birth! and cultivation) serve for confirmation’. These 
‘surrounding circumstances’ are a sort of setting of the gem, a frame for 
the picture, of which the real subject is the ‘deeds’ of the hero of the 
panegyric ; what he has done Azmself;—nam genus et proavos et quae non 
Jecimus ipst, vix ea nostra voco. The ‘confirmation’ consists in this,— 
‘for'it is natural and probable that the offspring of the good should be 
good, and that one reared in such and such a way should turn out of 
ah and such a character (fortes creantur fortibus et bonis: ds addnbes Fv 
dpa éOdav an’ avdpav ecbda yiyverOa rékva, caxav S Spo rH pioer a] 
rod matpés, Eur. Alcm. Fragm. vil Dind.). But still the real object of our 
praise is the é&:s, the confirmed Aadézt of virtue, the character and not the 
mere act; ‘because we should praise a man even if he had not done the 
(praiseworthy) act, if we supposed that his character was such as to incline 
him to do it’. 

ra KvKAw occurs in the same sense, of ‘surrounding’ (or accompanying) 


‘circumstances’, ; “TIT 12, 1117 0 2, ov piv ahaa 00 at TO 


Kata Ty avopelay TENS YOU, vio TOV KUKA@ 0 apavttentarwitere ra -KiRe 
aré ro Avmpov kal mrovot, ‘the pains and dangers by-whictr courage is sur- 

1 The topic of genealogy is put first of all and treated at length by the author 
of the Rhet. ad Alex., c. 35 (36). 4, seq. in his chapter on the encomiastic and 


vituperative kind of Rhetoric. This stands in marked contrast to the secondary 


and subordinate place here assigned to it by Aristotle, who seems rather to have 
agreed with Ovid l.c, as to its comparative value, 


i 
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Tatdeia eixos yap €& dyalwy dyabous Kai Tov OUTW P- 33- 
TpapevTa To.ovToY eivat. dio Kai éyKwpuaComev Tpa- 
Eavtas. tra 0 épya onpeta tis é€ews éoriv, eel 
ETaLVOiMEY AV Kal pr TETpAXOTA, El TLE TEVOLMED Elval 
34 TOLOUTOV. pakapiopos Sé Kal Evdalmoricpcs avTois 
pev TavTa, TovTOIs 8 ov Ta’Ta, GAN waomrep 1 evoat- 
povia Thy dpeTny, Kal 6 evdaipovucpos TEpLEXEL TAUTA. 
35 Exel O€ Kowvoy Eidos 6 Errawos Kal ai cupPovAai: 
a yap €v TH oupBovaAcvew VrroAoL0 av, TAVTA METATE- P. 1368. 
36 Oevra TH rEEEr eyKwma yiyvera. émel ovv Exoper 


rounded, while it looks through them to the pleasant end’; again, Rhet. 
III 14.10, of SotAos oF Ta épwradpeva A€yovow dAAa Ta KUKAQ. 

§ 34. waxapiopds kal evdatponopuds adtois pev ravra] It is quite true that 
the two {Sons ATE someUMes Tented, Gets ET. N, 1 12, 1191 4 24, rovs 


A A , - a . 
te yap Ocovs paxapifopev Kal evdatpovitopev Kat Tov dvdpav rovs Oeorarous 


paxapifopev); but they are also distinguished, and then paxap and pakapia 
and evdauovia, which is the Auszan form of happiness, while paxapia 1S 

eee ll ce ial Pe foperne lec a 
well as to the denizens of the paxapev vicar, the abode of the blessed after 


death.—avrois is for d\AnAots. 
tovras 8 ov tavta] ‘but not the same with the other two’, viz. émrawvos 


and éyxapmiov: these are included in evdapouopos as virtue is in hap- 
piness. 

§ 35. feu dé xowvov efdos x.t.A.] ‘ There is a community of £2zd’ (the two 
may be referred to one species, ove of the three kinds (ei$n) of Rhetoric, 
c. 3.1, either the cupBovdevtixoy or the émidetxrixoy, as the occasion re- 
quires) ‘between praise and counsel or advice; for anything that you 
would suggest in advising may, by a mere change in the language, be 
converted into panegyric’. Quintilian has borrowed this, Inst. Or. III 7.28, 
totum autem habet (laudativum genus) aliguid simile suasoriis; guia 
plerumque eadem illic suadert hic laudari solent. 

§ 36. ‘And so, when we know what we ought to do in any given case, 
or to de in respect of character, we must then use the acquired knowledge 
(of the right course of action, and the right character) as suggestions, by 
changing and converting the language’ (twisting so as to adapt it to 
our purpose ; lit. turning them by the language). The example, and 
probably the topic itself, is taken from Isocrates, who in Panath, § 32 
employs it as a suggestion or piece of advice, and in Evag. § 45 converts 
it into a topic of laudation—‘ Now when thus expressed, it amounts to 
(has the value of, may serve for,) a suggestion, but when thus, it becomes 
laudation, “Proud, not of the accidents of fortune, but of the distinctions 
due to himself alone”’.—The example in the laudatory form from the 
Evagoras runs thus in the original, ovk émt rots 80° ruxnv, GAN’ ent Tois Ov 
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~~ des a“ e 
a Set mpatrew Kal moiov Twa Elvat, det TavTa ds 
r \ 
UroOynKkas Néyovtas TH ELE petaTiPevar Kat gl deg 
~ A 
ev, oiov tt ov Set peya ppovelv émi Tots dia TUX 
GANG Tots 8 avtov. ovTw pév ov AExOEv VaroOnKnY 
“ qn A 
Svvarat, wot 3 erawov “péeya ppovav ov Tots oa 
4 J 
TUXNY Urapxoucl dA\Xa Tois bt avTov.” Gore OTav 
érawveiv BovAn, dpa Ti av Vrd0o10, Kal drav Vober Gat, 
, > 
3pa Ti av émawvereias. 7 O€ NEEIs EgTat avTiKErmevn €& 
civarykns, STav TO sev KWAUOV TO OE fy KWATOV MEeTATEOT. 
a ~ e > 
xXenotéov dé Kal Tay adgnTuKwy TOAAOLS, OLoV Et 
avrov ytyvopevors. Aristotle was probably quoting from memory, as seems 
to have been his common practice. 

With the passages of Isocrates comp. Ovid. Met. x1lI 140, Vam genus 
et proavos et quae non fecimus ipsi, vix ea nostra Voco. 

Svvara.] Rbet 5. pci elie LTS 
the value of, amounting to, equivalent to’, and is construed with the 
accusative. Herod. 111 89, rd 8¢ BaBvAamov tddavrov Suvatar EvBoidas 
€Bdounkovra pvéas. Xen. Anab. 15.6, 6 otyAos Suvarat émra Bddovs, Thuc. 
VI 40, Aoyou Epya Suvdpevor, Eur. Med. 128, ra 8’ vrepBaddovr’ ovdéva Karpov 
dvvarat Ovarois (where Elmsley and Pflugk understand xatpov as used adver- 
bially) ; also of the power, force, import, ‘meaning’, of a word, Ar. Met. Tr 
6, 1011 a 7, Sivavrat 8 ai dmopia af rovatrar maca: 76 ado. Thuc.1 141, Thy 
a’rjy divara (is equivalent to) SovAwow. Id. VI 36, rodro dvvayrat (mean) 
ai ayyeNia, VII 58, Svvara: dé rd Neodapades edevOepov 75n eivar. Ast’s Lex, 
Plat. s. vv. ddvapa, dvvapis. The power or force which is contained in the 
primary sense of dvvac6a is expressed in the secondary sense in which it 
appears in the above passages as a particular kind of force, the value of 
anything, and hence the amount, (of which equality or equivalence is a 
species), or the import, or meaning (which again is a kind of equivalence) 
of it. And the accusative is nothing but a cognate accusative. That 
power or force is the original notion from which the secondary meanings 
are derived, is proved, if proof were needed, by the parallel use of icyvew 
to express precisely the same notion; Eth. Nic. 11 3, 1105 52,76 pev etSevae 
puxpov h ovdev ioyver, ra & GAXa ov pxpov adda +o wav Suvara. As we say 
dvvacbai rt for rwa Svvayuy, this construction is merely extended to the 
new kind of power which constitutes the secondary sense of the verb. 

§ 37. 4 O€ Aegis x.7.A.] ‘The expression must be contradictory’ (the 
opposition of dvripacis, xardpacis and dmépaccs, positive and negative, 
Categ. c. 10, p.11 6 19, the fourth kind of ‘opposites’ ra dyrixeipeva), i.e. 
it must be positive in one, and negative in the other, ‘when the prohibitive 
and the non-prohibitive are interchanged’, This is the case in the two 
examples ; the one forbids pride, the other recommends or praises it—in 
a sense, provided it be directed to proper objects: by ‘not forbidding’ it 
contradicts the other. 


§ 38. trav avénrixdy] guae valent ad amplificandum. These are the 
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, ’ ~ : 
Movos 1 mpweTos n MET’ CALywv fH Kal™ paNoTa Te- 
Toinkey’ admavTa yap Tavta Kada. Kal Ta ék Tw 
Xpovev Kal TwY Kalowy? TavTa de mapa TO TpOonkoy. 
kal €t 7oANakts TO avTO KaTwpOwKev? péya yap, kal 
ovK aro TUXNS dAXa@ OL avTOV av dofeev. Kal e& Ta 

1 +8 infra, cum libris. ‘Recte Wolfius apud Vaterum p. 209 8 delet Spengel. 
various modes of avfnows, which with the opposite, pefwors, constitutes the 
fourth of the kotvol root. See Introd. p. 129, and (on II 26) p. 276. 

Some of the special topics which follow as instances of avénrixd have 
been already mentioned in § 25, and appear again as giving a special 
importance or prominence to crimes in c. 14. 4, with the omission of the 
last. They, and others of the like kind, are included in the Rhet. ad 
Alex. 35 (36), 12, 13, under the general head of ‘Comparison’ with others 
for the purpose of laudation, to which they are all reducible. Comp. Cic. 
de Orat. 11 85. 347—8, and Quint. Inst. Or. 111 7.16. With kai 6 pddwora me- 
troinkey, ei memoinxey must be supplied for the sense after xai. 

Td €k TOV Xpovay kal TY Kaipav] ‘circumstances of time and opportunity 
give a praiseworthy character to particular actions at special times and 
seasons. This topic, equally applicable to comparative goods, has already 
occurred, c.7. 32: and with mapa ro mpoojKoy, comp. c. 9. 31. If, for in- 
stance, a man performs an act of liberality, at a time of great pecuniary 
pressure, or in a case of emergency, or at a crisis of especial difficulty, he 
is then doing something maga: ro. rpoojxoy, beyond what could naturally 
be expected from him, or any one else, and is entitled to especial credit 
for it. Similarly Victorius. 

kal ef moAAdkis To avo Katopbaxev] This topic is not to be confounded 


with 76 woAAdkis paiver Oar mempaxéra of § 32. aé is a ‘repetition of the 


act’, dys denotes the ‘repeated success’ in any attempt, the constant 
success ig_an indication—not infallible, or certain as a proof—of special 
skill: as if a man were to throw sixes several times running, even if it 
were by mere accident, the inference would be that he had a special 
knack or skill in throwing dice. ‘The constancy of the success gives it 
importance, and it will seem of accidental but due to the agent himself’. 

kal ef ra mporpémovra k.r.A.] ‘And any one’ (on whose account, in eon- 
sequence of his actions and distinctions) ‘to commemorate whom in- 
centives, stimulants, to virtue (“encouragements’ to do the like), or marks 

of respect for it, have been invented or were ever ‘instituted’, must be 

a praiseworthy character’. This is the general case of the invention or 
establishment of any public mark of honour in commemoration of the 
great deeds or distinctions of any signal public benefactor, and as an 
incentive or encouragement to others to follow his example. 

The next clause, eds 6v mpérov, is a particular example of the former of 
the two preceding cases, the ‘invention’, the first appropriation, of some- 
thing in a person’s honour. Victorius thinks that carecxevao6y is espe- 
cially applied to the ermanent establishment of an enduring monument, 
as a temple. 

This topic again is afterwards applied to crimes, in ¢. 14. 4. 


> 
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od A a v4 ; 5) 

mpoTperovTa Kai TYyuwvTa Sia TOUTOY EvpNTaAt sai 
a lo > , > 

katecxevdaOn. Kat els dv mpwrov éyKamuov éroinOn, 


e¥pyrat...carerxevac6n] We may note here the juxtaposition of the 
perf. and _aor., apparently with no distinction of time intended. | I have 
elsewhere noticed (Pref. to Transl. of Gorgias, pp. Xv. Xvi.) the differense 
of idiom between the Greek and English languages which oddiges us 
sometimes to translate the Greek aorist by the English perfect. Other 


examples of the same inadvertence, confusion of ;tenses, or whatever else: 


it is to be called, occur, 1 3.8, where mpayjva: in the same sense and in 
the same opposition is repeated in the form mempax Oat, Top. IX sub fin, 
p. 184.4 8, BeBonOnxe pev...réxunv & odmapedaxev. Many instances are found 
in Sophocles, which in a writer so subtle in the distinctions of language 
might lead one to think that 4e at any rate distinguishes them with a 
meaning. I leave the reader to judge. Philoct. 664, 666, (Herm. 676), 


f ee el, a > > 
Aoy@ pev eEqxova’ drama & ov pada, 927—8, oid pw’ cipyaow, ot ymarnKas._ 


1172, ri p? ddecas; Ti p’ eipyaca;. Antig. 406 (Dind.), present and aorist, 
kal mas 6parat karriAnmros ypébn; 1228—9, Aj. 31, Trach. 364, 5, Arist. Ran. 
I010O—11(Dind.), memoinxas...dmrédecéas, Plat. Phaedr. 231 A, a Te kal di€Oevro, 
kal & mwemoujcacw ed. Dem. de F..L. § 228, or’ jvdxAnoa ovre...BeBiacpat 
els 6v mparov...]| The novelty of the distinction, invented expressly for 
the occasion, marks a still higher sense entertained of the value of the 
service or the virtue of the act which it is-intended to commemorate. 
éyxapuov érrounOn] moveiv is here loosely used, by the so-called figure- 


zeugma (on c. 4. 6, note I), in connexion with éyx@pov and the statue of. 


Harmodius and Aristogeiton in two different senses—as to Hippolochus, 
until we know who he was, and in what way commemorated, the application 


must remain uncertain—of wrzting the. panegyric, and ‘setting up the 


statue in the market-place’. 

Of Hippolochus nothing is known.. It seems that Aristotle intended 
the éyx@psov to refer to him. We shouldi therefore insert a semicolon, or 
at least a comma after ‘Immé)oxor, in order to connect the panegyric and 
the statue with those that they severally concern: eis is to be repeated 
after cai. ‘And one (is especially praiseworthy) in whose honour a 
panegyric was first composed, as it was for Hippolochus; (and as the 
setting up of their statue 27 the market was ‘done’ first, éouj6n,1.e.), and as 
the privilege of having their statue erected in the market was granted for 
the first time to Harmodius and Aristogeiton’. Thucydides in his epi- 
sodical account of the assassination and. the circumstances that led to it, 
VI 54—59, makes no mention of the statue;, nor Aristotle Pol. vii (Vv) 10, 
where the attack on Hipparchus is spoken of. Pausanias, 1 8. 5, says, 
ov moppw d€ éoracww “Apyddios kal.’ Aporoyeirar of kreivavtes Immapxor' airia 
d€ iris eyévero x.r.A. He is describing the dyopd, though he does not 
expressly name it. (See Smith’s Dict. of Geogr. Art. Athena, p. 293 4.) 

én rev evavtioy] ‘in the opposite cases’, of men to whom any reproach 
or stigma, mark of disapprobation (the test of vice) was first attached. 
‘cum nempe quempiam aut solum aut primum aut cum paucis flagitium 
admisisse ostendemus, turpitudinem ipsius valde augebimus.’ Victorius. 
On the topics of vituperation, Quintilian, Inst. Or. 111 7. 19—22. 


Poe eS 
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? f x \ > t \ > > \ a? 
€vayTiwy. Kav kal’ avtov evropis, moos aXous 


, ty 
avTimapaBadreuv d7rEp looxpatns €vrolen Ola THY 


kav pr Ka@ adroy evdmopis x.rd.] ‘and if you have not enough to say 
about your hero himself, and in his own person, then institute a com- 
parison between him and others... only the comparison must be with men 
of distinction, (reputation); because the amplifying power of the comparison 
and the impression of nobility which it creates, arise from the superiority 
which is attributed to him over those who are themselves worthy and 
good’, The same topic is recommended in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3 (4). 6. 

dmep “Iooxparns—dixodoyeiv] ‘which was Isocrates’ custom, owing to 
his want of practice in forensic pleading’. Read dovy7jOeav [with A°] for 
tworeasons. /7rsf, what is meant is that Isocrates cultivated the habit of 
comparing his hero with others in consequence of his want of actual 
practice in the law-courts. There the pleading is always direct, and the 
arguments pointed at an adversary; comparisons with others are alto- 
gether out of place, or only occasionally serviceable. If Isocrates had 
had this practice, he would not have fallen into the habit of comparing, 
into which he had been led by confining himself to the epideictic branch 
of Rhetoric where they tell and are in point. Secondly, this is what 
Isocrates himself tells us of his own habits and pursuits, Antid. §§ 2, 3, 
éyo yap cidds éviovs Tay codicrav Bracdhnpodvras rept THs euhs SvatpiBas 
kal déyovtas ws eats mepl Sikoypadiay...adros S€ maou TovTO memounKevae 
bavepov Ort mponpnpat Kal Aéyew Kal ypapewv ov wept Trav idi@v cvpPoraior, 
GAN vrép tydtkovToy x.7.A. Panath. § 11, GAN émevd) tod modurevec Oat 
Sujpaprov emt to pirocodeir (i.e. literary labour, speech writing) kal moveiv 
kal ypadewv, ov mept pixpadv tiv mpoaipeow movovpevos ovde rept ray idiov 
cupBoraiwy ovde mept dy GdXot Tives Anpodow, GAAA mept TOV “EAANUKGv K.T.A. 
Ib. § 39 seq. ryodpar S€ xpnvar rods Bovdopevous éykopidoat Twa TdY Todewy 
dkpiBas Kal dixalos py povoy rept avrijs moveiaOat rods oyous Hs mponpynpuevor 
Tuyxdvovow, add @omep (here follows a simile) odrw kal rais modeor 
mapltotavac py Tas puixpds Tais peyadas, x.7.A. [Cf note on Paneg. § 11. S.] 

Here we find, firs¢, that he failed in public life ; secondly, that he with- 
drew from the law-courts and their id:a cvpBodaa, the cases arising out 
of the ‘private dealings’ of the citizens with one anothe1 in their ordinary 
business, in order to devote himself to philosophy and the study of public 
affairs; and ¢hzrdly, that his ordinary practice in his Panegyrics was, 
just as Aristotle describes it, to compare, maptotavat, the object of his 
laudation with others, whether men or cities, as great and distinguished 
as themselves, mpos évdd£ous ovykpiverv. The two first of these statements 
seem to put the reading dovy74eray beyond question, cvrnGevay being con- 
trary alike to the known facts and the probabilities of the case. It is 
nevertheless supported by Max Schmidt, in his tract on the date of the 
Rhetoric, pp. 17, 18. With this reading, d:coAoyia must be confined to 
speech writing for the use of parties in a legal process, 

This is one of the passages of the Rhetoric on which Victorius founds 
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dovunGeay TOU Sucohoryetv. det de mpos évdo£ous 
ouykpivew a Enrexoy yap Kai Kady, ei crovdaiwy 

39 BeATiwv. mintea 0 evhoyws 1 abfngts €is TOUS €mral- 
vous. €V UIrepox ap early, 4 oO varepoxn TOV 
kadav. 10 Kav pr Tpos TOUS évdofous, adda mp0s p. 34+ 
tovs dAXous Set mapaBadrew, émetrep 4 Umepoxn 

40 Soxet pnvvety doetnv. Gdrws O€ THY KOWwV ElOwy 


his charge against Aristotle of jealousy and illwill towards Isocrates, 
whom he supposes the other to have lost no opportunity of assailing with 
open or covert. censure and ridicule in his Rhetoric. See his commentary, 
pp- 154, 507, §86, 605, and elsewhere. Here at least, (with the reading 
dovr7iberar), there is neither one nor the other. I have already entered. 
into this question in the Introd. p. 4o—1, where I have given the opinions 
of later writers on the subject. 

avykpivew] Pol. VI (IV) 1£, sub init. 12, 1296 4 24, Metaph. A 4, 985 a 
24, 26, Top. A 5, 102 615, H 3, 154 4 5, 9, © 5, 159 2 25.‘avyxpicr sy 
Gddxtpos hoy. polos dé Kat Td ovykpivew Tovde T|de Kal cuveKpivey nuap- 
TnTat’ xp7 ovv dyrekerateww Kal mapaBaddew eye.’ Phrynichus. See Lo- 
beck’s note ad loc. p. 278. In all the passages quoted, except the two of 
the Metaph.,. cvyxpivew and cvykxpuors denote comparison: in the other 
two it is a term of the early Physical Philosophy, meaning a composition’ 
of elements, opposed to d.dxprots. 

Victorius quotes in illustration of mpos évdd€ous ovyxpive, Catullus, 
Carmen 64, 344, non illi quisguam bello se conferet heros, seq. Cic. de 
Or. 11 85, 348, est etiam cum ceteris praestantibus viris comparatio in 
laude praeclara. 

§ 39. The xowvds roros of avénous or amplification naturally falls under 
the general head or class of laudatory speeches, is especially applicable 
to all forms of ‘praise’: because its object is to establish a certain ‘supe 
riority’ of the person panegyrized over others, and this ‘superiority’ is an 
honourable end to aim at. And therefore if we do not compare our hero 
with the distinguished, it is at all events better to do it with the rest of 
the world (the average of mankind) because superiority in general, in 
itself, is thought to be an indication of ‘virtue’. Eth. Nic. Iv 8, sub init. 
of yap evyeveis d£vobvra Tiysns Kat of Suvacrevovtes 4 of mAovTOdvTES’ ev Ume- 
poxR yap, 75 8 dyabd vmepéxov wav evripdrepov. 

§ 40. It follows from this that of the three universal kinds of persua- 
sion avfyous, or amplificatio, is most appropriate to the epideictic branch 
of Rhetoric (and the opposite pelwo.s, vituperatio, to the censorious 
critical extenuatory kind of it!): for in this the actions are taken for 
granted (as admitted), and therefore all that remains to be~done is to 
invest them with magnitude (importance) and honour (dignity, glory). To 


the deliberative orator examples are pe nOse Steere Ole because people 
Dae eee ae eee x 


1 éxoudvew ydp rovrwy (when these are held fast by us, when we have mastered 
these). rd. évavrla. rovrois: paxepd: d.ydp Woyos 6x: rdiv évauriwy éorly, § 40 t1fran 
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: P. 1368 4. 
are apt to draw inferences, to form a judgment or decision upon the 
future from the past by a sort of presentiment or anticipation. The 
enthymeme, direct logical argument, is most to the purpose in judicial 
oratory: in ¢hat there is most room for the application of direct proof, 
the tracing of cause and effect, and demonstration by deductive process, 
in clearing up the obscurity of ‘past facts’, which are the objects of 
forensic oratory, c. 3.2. The substance of this is repeated in III 17. 3—5. 
tov Kkoway eiddv] This seems to be a division, for the nonce, of rhe- 
torical miorets as a yévos, into three eidy or species, each specially adapted 
to one of the three branches of Rhetoric. The division has no pretension 
to a regular scientific character: avénous is not a logical kind of argument 
at all, and the three members of the division are not coordinate. 
Karapavrevopevot] pavreveoOar and dropavreverOar, both of them not 
unusual in Plato and Aristotle, are the usual terms by which this kind of 
«divination’, the foreboding presentiment, dark undefined anticipation of 
the future is expressed. It occurs again (in the simple form) I 13. 2, III 
17. 10, Eth. N. I 3, 1095 4 26, of a suspicion, or hypothesis, Ib. vi 13, 1144 
525. Examples are to be found in Stallbaum’s note on Rep. I 349 A, and 
many more in Ast’s Lex. sub vv.—xarayavreverOa, besides this place 


[the only passage where it is used by Aristotle], is found in pseudo-Dem. 
émirad. p. 1400. 2, Polyb, 11 22. 7, in Longinus and Athenaeus. 


CHAP. X. 

We now pass on to the treatment of the dicastic or forensic branch of 
Rhetoric, which occupies the remainder of the book; the drexvou miorets, 
being peculiar to this branch, ((Siat rav Suxavixdy), 15. 1, are added as an 
appendix in the fifteenth chapter. For the general connexion of the 
contents of these chapters, and the illustration of some special subjects 
which seemed to require a more detailed explanation, I refer to the ana- 
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lysis of the Introduction, pp. 185—207, and the Appendixes to Bk. 1, 
ClDTE: 

§ 1. The first subject of inquiry in this branch is the number and 
nature (quantity and quality) of the materials or propositions (the pre- 
misses) of which our ‘syllogisms’ are to be constructed, in accusation and 
defence, the two functions of the dicastic branch of Rhetoric. 

Schrader draws attention to the term ‘syllogisms’ as marking the 
especially logical character of the arguments which are employed in this 
branch as compared with the other two. On syllogism for enthymeme, 
see note on II, II, p. 19. 

§ 2. There are three subjects to be considered and analysed in order 
to furnish topics for the pleader’s use; first, the number and nature of the 
motives and causes of injustice; secondly, the dispositions of the wrong- 
doers themselves; and thirdly, what characters and dispositions render 
men most liable to wrong and injustice. 

§ 3. The first thing is to define justice, then to proceed with the rest 
in order.—éorw, of a popular or merely Zrovistonal definition; comp. 
PEO VEE 

s Wrong’ or ‘injustice’ is defined ‘a voluntary injury contrary to law’. 
The two leading’ characteristics of a crime or punishable offencé which 
are here brought into view are, that it is an act in violation of the law 
of the land—this is the olitical view of injustice—and that to be a crime 
the act must be intentional, done with malice prepense, and with full 
knowledge of the circumstances of the case and the probable effect of the 
action. It is thus distinguished from a merely accidental injury or harm 
done, which can hardly be considered voluntary at all, and again from a 
mere mistake or error of judgment arising from ignorance, not of xmi- 
versals, or general moral principles, but of the articular circumstances of 
the case (as of the absence of the button of the foil) where there is no evil 
or malicious purpose, no bad mpoaipecis, which constitutes the immorality 
of the act. See Eth. N. 111 2,Vv 10. Rhet. 1 13. 16. 

vouos & €orlv 6 peév tdios b b€ Kowds] Comp. 13. 2, 11, 12, and Introd. 
p. 239, Append. E. to Bk. I. 

hey dé iSioy x.r.A.] ‘by special’ law I mean the written law under 


; This application of the term iS:os to duos is to be distinguished from the 
ordinary meaning of it in this combination, as, for instance, Dem. de Cor. § 211, 


0 spat inna 
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which the government is conducted and the citizens live’, the laws and 
institutions—which direct the policy of the government and the conduct 
of the citizens—the positive, written, law of the particular state: this is 
human, as opposed to divine and natural, law: ‘by common (universal) 
law (I mean) all the unwritten principles that are supposed to be univer- 
sally admitted’. This is the usual distinction taken between the two: 
these xowd, dypada, are described, Introd. p. 239 seq. ; for the further sub- 
division adopted in c. 13. 2, see Ib. p. 242. 

éxovtes 5€ mowodow boa K.7.A.] ‘a voluntary act is characterised by 
knowledge, and the absence of all external force and compulsion’. Eth. 
N, III 3, init. évros 8 dkovoiov rod Bia kal d¢ dyvorav, 6 Exovcrov Sdéerev dv 
elvat ov 7) dpx?) ev avr@ eiddrt Ta Kab’ éxacra (i.e. with special knowledge of 
the Jarticular circumstances) év ots 7 mpakis. tows yap ov Kadds Aéyerat 
akovata eivar ta Sid Oupoy } SC emibvpiay. 1 13. 6, ra éxovora, drt €or dca 
eidores. 

daa pev ody éxdvtes x.7.A.] ‘now all voluntary actions are not done with 
(do not imply) deliberate moral purpose, but all acts done with such 
a purpose imply knowledge, because no one can be ignorant of what he 
purposes’, Eth. N. 11 4, 1111 47, 9 mpoaipeois Sy Exovovov pev daiverat, 
ov tavrov dé, GAN emt mr€ov TO Exotiatov’ Tad pev yap Exovolov Kal maides Kat 
TadXa (ha Kowwvei, mpoapécews F ov, kat ra e€aiyns Exovora pev déyouer, 
kara mpoaipesw & ov. Actions, for example, done under the impulse of 
violent excitement or passion, dia Oujov, or of appetite, dc° émbupiay, are 
voluntary, but not card mpoaipeow. 

§ 4. 80 & 8€ mpoapodvra «.r.A.] ‘The impelling motive, cause, of this 
purpose to do mischievous and vicious acts in violation of the law, is vice 
and want of self-control. This general vicious habit takes various forms in 
particular cases, and shews itself in different special vices according to 
the circumstances which call it forth at the time, and give it its special 
direction. ‘Thus vice and wrong (uoy@npia kal ddicia) may take the form 
of illiberality in money matters, licentiousness in pleasure, effeminacy in 
respect of ease and comfort (jg@vpia), cowardice in danger (when, for 
instance, the coward leaves his comrades in the lurch, and runs away out 
of mere terror); similarly the vice of ambition is shewn in the undue 
pursuit of honour, the passionate irascible temper in the over indulgence 
of angry feeling; victory is the motive to wrong in one that is over eager 
for victory, revenge with the vindictive; folly (the want of @pémoats, prac- 
tical wisdom, the special ora/ faculty) shews itself in the inability to 
distinguish (the liability to be deceived in distinctions of) right and wrong, 


where it stands simply for cus frivatum, relating to private (as opposed to public) 
affairs. 
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the vice of the shameless man appears in his reckless disregard of the 

opinion of others’.—d£vOupos ‘quick-tempered’, ‘hasty’. 

mepi € rovro] Wolf, and with him Brandis, in Schneidewin’s Phzlo- 
logus, IV i, p. 42, object to dé, which zs omitted by Brandis’ ‘axonymus’ 
and one MS. See the note on 67Aoy d¢, I I. II, p. 20. 

ra padvpa] are things and circumstances which tend to promote and 
encourage an easy, careless state of mind, ‘things comfortable’, which 
incline us to self-indulgence and inactivity. So pacrwvy in Plat. Gorg. 
569 C, ovKouy moAAn pacrern yiyverat; ‘isn’t it a great comfort...?? Crit. 
45 C, ra pabvporara aipeicOa, of ‘careless, easy-going, indifference’. 

éyxatadtpmdvery, ‘to leave behind in the lurch’, desert a comrade in 
danger [Cf. 11 4.26, 5.7; Ill 16.5. ep sc. ro Kuvddve. Eupolis Ajpo. 
Fragm. vi (Meineke, Fragm. Comic. Gr. 11 458), of Pericles’ eloquence, 
povos Tay pyTdpev Td Kévrpov éyKaTéheuTe Tois akpowpévais, ‘to leave the 
sting behind in the wound’, (év r@ €Axer). Plat. Phaedo, 91 C, domep 
péhirra TO KevTpoyv éyxataduray olyncopat. 

mixpos] ‘ Translato a tristi sapore nomine, mixpods Graeci appellant qui 
accepta iniuria non facile placantur sed diu simultatem gerunt, de quibus 
accuratius egit noster, Eth. Nic. Iv (11, 1126 @ 20), of dé muxpot Suadiadvror, 
kal moddy xpovoy dpyifovrat’ karéxovar rydp Tov Oupdv. madda Sé yiverae Stay 
dvrarodibe" 7 yap Tiwwpia waver Tis dpyhs, Hoovny avrt THs AUmns €urovodca, 
[Vict.] rovrov S€ pr) yevopévov rd Bapos éxovow' did yap Td py emupaves etvat 
ovde cupreiGer-avrovs ovdels, €v adr dé mérar THY Gpyny xpovou Seiv eict 8 of 
TowovTot €avrois dxAnporarot kal Tois wddicra pidots. The Latin amarus, as 
Victorius points out, is used in much the same sense. The distinguishing 
characteristic of the Aristotelian mxporys, in which the particular ‘bitter- 
ness’ of this form of dpyy is shewn, is its lasting and enduring quality—the 
wrath is nursed ‘to keep it warm’ (réyat ri dpynv)—and this gives it a ma- 
lignant, spiteful, ¢#p/acable character, exactly opposite to that of Horace, 
the irascible temper, dpy:Adrns, zvasci celerem, tamen ut placabilis essem. 

dnatac@a] Ignorance of moral distinctions, and consequent wrong 
action, may be regarded as a kind of ‘deception’ or ‘delusion’; when 
a man is too foolish (unwise) to be able to distinguish right from wrong, 
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EkarTos Tepl ExacTov TwY UToKEIMevwr. 

5 adAAa wep! bev TOUTwY SHAOV, Ta Mev EK TOV Tepe 
Tas dpEeTas Elonuevwv, Ta © €K Tw mept Ta maby 
pnOncouévwv? Dorov © eimeiv tivos évexa Kal mows 

6 EvovTes adiKoval, Kal Tivas. TPWTOV pev ovY SiEAW= 


when |e does not know and cannot perceive the difference between them 
(has no ¢pévnous). Victorius quotes Top. Z (9, 148 a 6), rd yap wy Exov 
emiotnpny ov Soxet dyvoeiv, ddAG paddov 7d Suprarnpévoy. Ignorance is not 
a mere orépyots, the privation or absence of knowledge; which is shewn 
by our not applying the term ‘ignorant’ to inanimate objects and young 
children ; it is something positive, and consists in a deception, mistaking 
one thing for another. 

mepl exaoTov Tav virokerevov] ta VroKeiueva, res subtectae, subiecta 
materies,; things that fall under the same head or general notion, and so 
are members or species of the same genus: Eth. N. II 2, 1105 a1, mace 
Trois vo THY atpeow,'‘all that fall under the choice’, as its objects, or matter 
to operate upon. These are the six things previously mentioned, «andov, 
cupdépor, 75v, and their opposites. 

And so for the rest, the same rule holds in the case of every vice, ‘each 
in the things which are specially subjected to it’, which come under that 
particular head, as money is the ‘subject-matter’ of illiberality, dangers 
of cowardice, anger of quick, irascible temper, and so on. Victorius 
understands it as the ‘object’ of the aim or desire of each, 

$5. é&k ray wept Tas dperas elpnuevar] sc. inc.9; €k Tov wept ra wan 
pnOnoopevor SC. in IIcc, 2—11. ‘It remains now to describe the motives 
and dispositions or characters of wrong doers, and the dispositions and 
characters of their objects or victims’, In Polit. vi (Iv) 11, 1295 69, 
there is a division of crimes based upon their respective magnitude or 
degree, into great and little, crimes on a great scale, acts of oppression, 
outrage, insolence, and crimes on a small scale, mean and paltry, which 
appear in fraud, cheating, and any paltry knavery or trickery. yiyvovrat 
yap of pev vBpioral Kal peyadordoynpor paddov, of dé Kakovpyot kal pukpo- 
movnpot Alay’ Tay 8’ adixnpatoy ra pev yiyverat b0 VBpwy, ra dé Sua Kaxoupyiav. 

§ 6. First we have to distinguish or analyse the various motives and 
incentives, whether in the way of pursuit or avoidance which lead men to 
attempt (to undertake, take in hand, éyyxerpety) wrong doing: for it is 
plainly the accuser’s business to inquire (how many and which kinds,) the 
number and the kinds of these universal incentives to wrong doing to 
which the adversary, whom he charges with a crime, is liable: and of the 
defendant, how many and what sorts of them are zo? applicable to his 
case. ‘Hunc locum copiose persecutus est Cicero pro Milone et in crimi- 
nando Clédio et in Milone purgando: cuncta enim in Clodio fuisse 
ostendit quae persuadere ipsi potuerint ut insidias faceret Miloni; 
eademque a persona Milonis afuisse.’ Victorius. 


yom as 
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peba Tivwy Gperyopevor kal Tota pevyovTes épxeipovowy 
adukety’ oiiAoy yap Ws TH Mev KaTNYOpOUVTL Toon 
kal mola TOUTWY Umrapxet TH avTWikw TKETTEOV, 
[av epee neyo! WavTES TOUS mAnotov diducodes] TOO 
dmohoryoupevey moia Kal %ooa TOUTWY OVX Unde xen 
7 TavTeEs On mparrouet mavra Ta pev ov Ot avTous Ta 
d¢ 8’ avtovs. Twy peéy ovY Bn &¢ avtous Ta pev dua 
rixny mparrover Ta 8 éF dvadykns, THv 8 EE dvaryKns 
Ta pev Bia ta Se pice woTE TavTa doa py OV 
avTous mpaTTovet, Ta mev dd TUXNs Ta Se HYTE TA 
dé Bia. boa dé oi avTous, Kal @Y avTol aiTiol, TA P. 1369 
pev 8 Bos Ta € Ou dpeEw, THY SE Oe dpeEW Ta pev 
8 dia Aoyiorixny dpe~iv, Ta OE OB’ dAoYov' EoTt O 7 


§7. This inquiry naturally leads to a classification of the sources or 
causes of human action, which are found to fall under seven heads ; some 
of these have their origin in ourselves and are under our own control, 
others are external to us and independent of us, and exercise upon us and 
our actions the force of necessity and compulsion. To the causes whose 
origin is wzthout us belong (1) chance or accident, (2) nature, and (3) ex- 
ternal force or compulsion; over these we have no control: the causes 
which spring from wzthzz-us, and are therefore more or less in our power 
to master and overrule, axe (4) habit, (5) reasoning or calculation, (6) 
passion, (7) appetite or desire. These seven incentives to action have 
been carefully examined, and compared with other doctrines and opinions 
elsewhere expressed by Aristotlé on the same subjects, in Append. C to 
Bk. I, Introd. p. 218 seq., to which I refer for further illustration of them. 

This same classification of the causes or sources of actions is indicated 
or alluded to elsewhere, but nowhere else so completely made out. See, 
for instance, Eth. Nic. 111 5, 1112 @ 32, atria yap Soxodow eva picts kat 
dvaykn kal tUxn, ert S€ vovs kai wav ro Ov’ avOperov, and VI 4, in the definition 
of art, 1140 @ 14, ovre yap rév €€ dvaykns bvt@y i) yryvopevav 4 Téxvn éotiv, 
ovre Tv Kata hiew* ev avrois yap €xovot radta thy dpynv. And in I I0, 
1099.6 20 seq. the same division is hinted at. 

§ 8. gore & if) pev Bovhnors KT Ae] Comp. Eth. N. Ill 4, 1111 3 26, ére 
e 7 pev Bovdnors Tov TéAous ‘eoTi paddov, 7 Se Tpoaipeats TOV mpos TO rekbss 
olov vytaivery Bovdopea, mpoatpovpeba Sé dv av vyravotpev, kat evdarpoveiv 
pev Bovddpeba xal paper, mpoaipovpeda Se eye ovx dppoter’ Shas yap Zorcev 
mpoaipeots wept ta ep juiv eva. This is a qualification of the too un- 
limited statement of the unscientific Rhetoric. ‘In English, unfortunately, 
we have no term capable of adequately expressing what is common both 
to will and desire ; that is, the #zsws or conatus—the tendency towards the 
realisation of their end. By will is meant a free and deliberate, by desire 
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pev BovdAnats, <BovdAnots 8) déyaboo pests (ovdels yap 
Bovrerat aX’ 7} Srav oinOn eivart dyabov), addoyo & 
bpéFes opyn Kal émiOupia, Wote wavTa boa TpaT= 
Tovaw dvayKkn mpaTtew O¢ aitias érra, dia TUXNVs 
Oia vow, dia Biav, di EBos, Sia Aoytepov, Sia Oupor, 
9 Ov émOumiav. tod Sé moog dvatpeto bar Kal? ruKias 7 
é£es | GNN drTa Ta TpaTTOMEVa TeEpiepyov' Ee yap 
/ a , > > emaN aged ar 7) a a 
ouuBéeBnke Tots veors opytnrots eivat n émOupntikots, 
> \ \ , , \ - > \ > 
ov Ola THY veoTnTa MpaTTovet Ta ToLavTa ada ou 
> \ ror , 2O\ \ - \ , 
opynv Kal émOuiav. ouvoe dua wNOUTOV Kal TTEVIAV, 
ada cupBeBnke Tos mev wéevynoe Sia THv Evoeay émt- 
Oupety Xpnudtwv, Tots O€ TAovolos Sia TH é€ovoiay 
’ a ~ \ > , € ~ : \ Ui 
emriOupety TWY My avayKaiwy noovwv' aAAa Tpaeoucr 
a blind and fatal, tendency to action’. Sir W. Hamilton, Lect. on Metaph. 
x1 Vol. I. p. 184—5. On this, the Editor refers in a note to this passage. 
But BovAnois here means not ‘will’, but ‘wish’, as appears from the defi- 
nition dyaod dpe&s—-the ‘will’ is zo¢ always directed to good—and from 
the analysis of it in Eth. N. 111 4. The term by which Sir W. H. proposes to 
designate the common quality of this family of faculties, and so separate 
them from the rest, is Conative. Jmpulstve means much the same thing, 
and has the advantage of being an English word. 
ovdeis yap BovAera k.7.A.| This question of the end and object of ‘the 
wish’ is discussed in Eth. Nic. 111 6 (Bekk.), and the conclusion, 1113 @ 
23, is as follows: ef dé 6) Tatra py apéckes (the two‘ opposite views that it 
is rdyabov and rd hawopevov ayabdv), dpa paréoy amas peév kal kat’ adnOevav 
BovAnrov elvat tdyabov, éxaoTr@ Se ro pawopevov; TO pev ody ogovdaig Td 
kat GAnOevav eiva, TS Se aid 7d TuxOV. 
$9. 10 d€ mpoodcapeioOa x.r-A.] What he says is superfluous (zepiep- 
yov) here, is actually done in the six ethical chapters, 12—17, of Bk. 11, and 
this apparent contradiction has raised a su picion that some error has 
crept into the text. There is however in reality no inconsistency between 
the theory here laid down and the actual practice in Book 11. There the 
treatment of these 7449 is appropriate, as supplementary to that of the 
aon: here it would be out of place, because the present subject of inquiry 
is about the causes of human-action; and though these states and condi- 
tions, youth, age, wealth, poverty and the rest, are as a general rule attended 
and characterised by certain tendencies or may, yet these latter can be 
by no means regarded as effects of causes, but are mere ovpBeBykora, sepa- 
rable accidents, which do not invariably accompany the states that they 
characterise. Youth and age, wealth and poverty, are o¢ the causes of 
any particular classes of actions; in so far as they do accompany them 
they are accidental, not essential. 
dvaykaiov 7Sovev] These are thus defined by Plato, Rep. vil1 12, 558p, 
AR. I. 13 
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kat obrot ov Sid wAovTOV Kal meviay dAXa Sia THY 
éridumtav. dpolws S€ Kal of Sikator Kal of adiKol, Kal 
of dAXot of Aeyouevoe Kata Tas ELers mpaTTeL, dia P- 

- , aP 5) \ >) \ Xr \ nN Dy \ ‘Oos* 
TavTa moagovowv’ 7 yap Oia AoyioMov H OLA TA 
GAN’ ot pev Oe On Kai raOn ypnota, ot de Sia Tavav- 

1oTia. ovpBalve pévror Tais pev ToradTas EEeot TA 
To.avTa dxoAovbeiv, tats Sé Tolatode Ta ToLdde’ 

217) \ \ af ~ A , A \ , y 

evOus yap tows TH bev TwPpoVL dua TO cwhpova eivat 
Sofa Te Kal ériOuuiar xpnoral émaxodovOover rept 
ovxooy ds re ovx dy olol r° elpev dmorpeyat dixaiws av avaykaiat Kadoivro, 
ral Goat droreAovpevar Bherovow Huas; tovTav yap dpydorépav épierOat 
jpav ty pices dvaykn, comp. Phileb. 72 E. They are therefore plea- 
sures that are forced upon us by nature, and therefore ‘necessary’ or 
‘indispensable’ to us. Of these the ‘ bodily pleasures’, the gratification of 
the appetites, are the most necessary, and sometimes the latter are con- 
fined to them; for in Eth. N. vil 14, 1154 @ the pleasures which are first 
called caparikai, in lines 7 and 9, afterwards, in line 11, receive the name 
of dvayxaiat, which is repeated in line 17. The Scholiast and Paraphrast 
both explain dvayxaiat by copartkai. Plato more frequently speaks of 
the dvayxaiat émGupiac in the same sense. 

§ 10. Not however that I mean to deny—it does happen, cupBaiver— 
that there is a connexion of certain particular results or qualities with 
particular moral states (but these classes and conditions of life are not 
‘states’ in this sense): any virtue, I dare say, (tows), as self-control, does 
generate a particular kind of opinions and desires about things pleasant, 
good ones namely ; and the opposite vice of licentiousness the contrary in 
the same sphere. 

This is a parenthetical note to avoid misunderstanding. 

evOds...€maxodovbovcr] ‘there is at once, from the very first, an immediate 
and close connexion (or consequence) between the owdper in virtue of his 
self-control, and certain good opinions and desires in respect of pleasure’, 
evOds in the sense of ‘at once’, ‘straight off’, and corresponding some- 
times to the Latin sta¢im and ultro, passes into a variety of significations 
which take their colour from the context. Eth. N. v 14, 1137 4 19, suapte 
natura, edOds rovavtn i} Tév mpaxray JAn éoriv; see Bonitz on Metaph. IF 3, 
1004 @ 5, who cites Categ. 12,14 a 32, Anal. Pr. 1 16, 36 a6, Eth. N. vi 5, 
1140 4 18, evOds ov paiverat, omnino non apparet. Polit. WI 4, 1277 415, 
thy matdelav evOvs (from the very first) érépav. Ib, vi (IV) 11, 1295 4 16, xat 
tour’ evs oixobev Umdpxet matolv ovow (from their very earliest home asso- 
ciations). Ib, VIII (V) 10, 1310 4 8, evdvs é& évavriy (at once, from direct 
opposites). Ib. c. 10, ult. yw BovAopévey yap evOds ovK tora Baoideds (he 
won't be king at all, omnino), Eth, Eudem. 11 5, 1222 a 37, didre  iars 
evOvs ov mpos dravra opolws apéornke rod péaov. See Fritzsche, note ad loc. 
Phys. VII 4, 2, d¢5, 248 a 21, ddN’ evOvs dvayxn, and 23. Hist. Anim. It 1 Bid, 
17.7, keirat Ud Td didfwpua evOUs, statim, at once, immediately under. V UZ555 


onal 
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TwY joEwy, TH O aKoaoTw ai évayTiat TEpl TwV 
> rot , \ \ / 
Il avTwy TovTwy. O10 Tas pév ToLa’Tas Siaipécets éa- 
lg , \ onl > ¢ 
TEOV, OKETTEOY O€ Tota Toios clwHev EmecOat Et meV 
\ nN \ \ , \ le ‘\ ie 9O\ / 
yap AevKos 4 MEAaS H MEvyas 7 juKpOs, oUdeY TETAKTAL 
a / > ~ 
TwWY ToLOVTwWY akodovbeiv, Et SE VEéos i} TpETBUTHS nH 
, aN / of Q / 4 € ~ 
Sikatos i) adiKos, dn dradeper. Kal dAws doa TwV 
, lod 7 A lod 
ouuBaiwovtwy rove Siahépew ta On THY dvOpwrrwy, 
e nl = Ay a5) , 
oiov mAouTeEtv Soxwy éEavT@ 4 Trévec Oat Sioice TL, Kal 
2 - vx a a \ 3: e/ = 
EUTUXELY N aTUXELV. TATA MEV OvY VoTEpoy EpotpEr, 
-~ \ \ - ° af Kass 
vuv O€ mepl TWY oLTwY ElTwWMEY TPWTOV. 
/ > A , A \ fo 
12 éott 0 dro TUXNS pev Ta TOLAVTA yLyVOMEVA, 


de Gen. et Corr. 11 11. 2, de part. Anim. Iv 5. 1. Like #8 its connotation 
is transferred from time, its natural and proper signification, to place. 

§ 11. ‘And therefore’, (because they are inappropriate as not assigning 
causes of human action,) ‘such distinctions as these may be dismissed for 
the present; but still we are bound to inquire into the connexion which 
subsists between particular qualities and particular persons or classes’; 
(the general subject deserves investigation ;) ‘for though in respect of the 
qualities black and white or tall and short there is no fixed succession or 
accompaniment’ (between them and any particular persons or classes), ‘yet 
when we come to the connexion of young or old men with justice or 
injustice, ¢hez (by this time) there zs a difference’. That is to say, that 
although in certain connexions of particular qualities with particular 
classes the establishment of such would be worthless or impossible, yet 
there are other cases, as in that of moral qualities, where it would be 
worth while to establish such a connexion, if it were possible. ‘And in 
general, any accidental circumstance that makes a real difference in the 
characters of men; as the opinion a man has of his own wealth or 
poverty, or good or bad fortune, will make such a difference’, So after 
all it seems that it is possible to trace some such connexions between 
qualities and classes; but as this is not the proper place for such an 
inquiry—the reason being already given—‘ we will postpone it for the pre- 
sent’, and wait till we come to the ma6n, where it will be in its proper 
place: ‘And now let us proceed to what remains’ of the subject on which 
we are at present engaged. 

mAouteiv Soxdv éavt@ is a reading of some Mss, followed by the old 
Latin Translation, and adopted by the recent Edd. The vulgate has 
mdoureiv Soxei, which Buhle retains. Soxei r, a conjecture of Victorius, 
is also found in some MSS. 

§ 12. On 7vxn see Appendix C to Bk. 1. Introd.; on airia dopicros see 
ib. p. 221 seq. ‘Illos eventus qui a causa quam nemo facile definiat oriuntur 
ad fortunam referimus. Arist. Phys. 11 4, 196 46, eiot dé rues ols Boxet 
elvat airia pev ) TUxN, dndos dé dvOparivy Siavoia ds Oeidy re ovca kal Satpo- 
vdtepov. Schrader. (Schrader quotes this as Aristotle’s own definition.) 

13—2 
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Scwy i Te aitia dopioTos Kal pn evexa Tov yiyveTat 
kal pyre cel pnte ois él TO TOAU pTE TET AY MEVOS” 
Sndov 8 ék Tov dpirmod Ths TUXNS Tepe TOUT. 
13 puoe Oé, Sowy fT aitia ev avTots Kal TeraryHeNn® P. 1369. 
ii yap del i ws émt TO TONY Wora’Tws aTmoBaivet. Ta 
yap mapa duvow ovdev Set axpiSorovetc bat, TOTEPA 
Kata dpuow Twa 1) AXAnV aitiav yiyverar SoFee o 
14av kal 4 TUXN aitia eval THY TOLOVTWY. Bia é, 


NR Me 


Boa rap’ éribuplav i Tors Noyiopous yiyverat Ov 
15 aUTwY TOY TPATTOVTWY. é0a S€, doa dia TO TOA- 
16 Adis meromnKévar Troovaw. Sia Aoyiopoy Se Ta So- 

KouvTa ocupépev éx Tov ecipnuevwy ayalov n Ws 

TéAos | Ws pos TO TEAOS, OTAY Sia TO TUUpEpELY 

mpaTTnta ea yap Kal ot dkoAacToL ouupepovTa 

TpaTTovew, aAN’ ov Sia TO cuupepe dANA Ou joovyv. 
17 Sia Oupov S€ Kal dpynv Ta TyswonTiKad. Siapépe OE 


kat (Soa) pi) vexd rov...unre Teraypevws] ‘in any fixed, regular, pre- 
scribed order’. 

§ 13. gvoce] Introd. p. 224.—4 det # ows emt rd mod, ‘either con- 
stantly, or as a general rule’: the latter alternative allows for the possible 
objection of ra mapa dvow to the Zerfect regularity of the operations of 
Nature. 

kal  tuxn airia] The kai admits that chance as well as Nature may 
be the cause of these unaccountable ovzstra, these deviations from the 
ordinary laws of nature; but leaves the question unsettled. 

§ 14. Bia] Introd. p. 225, anything that is done by our own instru- 
mentality, but in opposition to our desires and calculations, may be said 
to be done Bia, by compulsion. 

§ 15. Oe] Ib. p. 226—228. 

§ 16. Aoysopov] Ib. p. 229. Reasoning or calculation is a cause of 
action, when any of the goods already mentioned (c. 6) are presented to 
us as objects of our interest, as expedient and useful to us, (this is good 
under the aspect of wé/ty,; the other two forms of good are rd Kxaddv 
the moral end, ‘the right’, and ro 7d: see Eth. Nic. 11 2, 1104 4 30, 
Tpldv yap dvrwv Tay eis Tas aipécets...kadod TvppEepovros déos,) in the form 
of an end, or of means to that end; when, that is, good is the object of 
the action, (I add this qualification) because even the licentious (those 
who have lost all self-control, and therefore cannot act with a deliberate 
purpose to an end) do things that are expedient or for their interest, only 
not for that reason, but for mere pleasure. 


$17. Qvpds and épyn. Ib. p, 231.7 rypopnrixd, ‘acts and feelings of 
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TiIWpLa Kat KOAaoIS* 4 MEY Yap KOAaTIS TOU Tac 
e/ / \ fol lol 
XovTos evexa EoTw, 7 O€ Tiuwpla TOU TroLOUVTOS, iva 
? ~ , \ 43 ’ \ Suds SD 4 ~ st 
18 Be aiee dts Tl MEV OUVY EXTLY YH opyns dndov ae P: 37: 

2 a o 2 / € 
€v Tots mept mrabwr, di’ ériOupiay dé mparreTat boa 


revenge, are prompted by passion and anger’, I have translated Oupés 
‘passion’ and dpyj ‘anger’ to express the distinction that the one is a 
more general, the other a more precise and definite, term. Besides this, 
Ovyds being the older and Homeric term to represent anger might by 
that very fact have conveyed to the ears of the more modern Greek a 
difference of meaning which had no real existence. py, if Damm’s 
Lexicon is to be trusted, never occurs in Homer ; [the word is not to be 
found in Mr G. L. Prendergast’s (unpublished) Concordance to the Iliad. s.] 
Both of the terms as applied to emotions are in fact modifications and 
limitations of more general notions—@vys the life or soul (Hom.) is limited 
to the most prominent and impressive outward manifestation of it, the 
expression of passion: dpyy ‘anger’ is one, the most striking, of a class 
of animal impulses, épyai. In Aristotle’s psychology, the @upds is one of 
the impulsive faculties (dpé£eus), together with the appetites and the (deli- 
berate) wish, de Anima B 3, 414 4 2, and in the Platonic scheme the Oupés 
Or Oupoedés represents a whole class of impulses of which no doubt dpyy 
is one—it is in fact the impulsive element of the human soul. 

On the difference of rizwpia and xodaors, see Introd. p. 232. Compare 
114.2. Of this theory of punishment as a preventive, a very good account 
is given by Protagoras, Plat. Protag. 324 B. Comp. also Eth. N. II 2, 
1104 6 16, ai xoAdcets...larpeiar yap Twes elow, ai d¢ larpetar Oud Tadv evaytiov 
mepvxacr yiveo Oat. 

§ 18. For further particulars about dpyy we are referred to the treat- 
ment of the ra6n in Bk. 11: the chapter on anger is the second. 

émtOupia. The last of the seven causes or stimulants of action is 
desire (Introd. p. 233), which excites all actions of which the object is 
pleasure. This pleasure may be either real or apparent, and therefore to 
include the latter we have 6ca haivera and not éoriv. 

In the next two sentences the four incentives to action which originate 
in ourselves are shewn to be all referable in some sense to pleasure, real 
or apparent good, real or apparent as a motive cause, Of ém@upia it 
has been already stated that pleasure is the direct motive. Habit, again, 
is a kind of pleasure, for experience teaches that habituation and fa- 
miliarity make actions not naturally agreeable pleasant to us—habit 
becomes a second nature. Of anger, revenge is the object, and revenge 
is proverbially sweet. And reasoning or calculation has always of course 
some good, real or supposed, for its object. 

I have no doubt that Victorius is right in the distinction that he 
draws between ovvnbes and éOcordy. The former represents a natural 
familiarity derived from familiar associations, with which, as I have 
pointed out on I 1. 2, the derivation, civ 70s, ‘the haunting, herding 
together’, thé gregarious habit of some animals, is in exact accordance; 
so overs, of a man’s ‘familiar associates, habitual companions’ I II. 16; 
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-paiverat joéa. Eort dé ‘kat To cuvnbes Kat To eb 
cov év Tos jocow: ToAAa yap Kal Tov poe py 
a ef 
jdéwv, STav EOcOwaww, Hdews TroLovoW. wore oUAs 
AaBovte eireiv, Gra 8! avTous TPAT TOUT, amavt 
eQ/ 5) 
deriv i dyabe: i pavduera dyabe i 8a i} pawd- 
€ / 
peva joea. érrel 0 baa ov auTous, cxovinerar po mats 
ow, ox éxovtes b€ Gora py OF aUTOUS, TAVT ay Ein, OTA 
the other is an acguired habit, a practice to which you hadbztuate powrsay 
by study and attention; of which virtue the settled éfus formed by eos is 
the best example. ‘In priore vero,’ says Victorius, ‘nulla industria aut 
cura, sed potius una cum aetate crevisse, eo verbo intelligitur ; ut cum a 
puero quispiam in illis vixerit, inde factum sit ut ea ipsi iucunda videantur. 
é6ic6éow] Spengel has adopted cvvebicbdow from curebicaow, the 
reading of MS A®. [‘éOccOdow cetert ut p. 1370, 13’ (c. Il. 4). ‘ Restitut 
passivum? Spengel.] 

moAda yap «.7.A.] ‘Perelegans est locus Agatharcidae p. 61 fragm. ed. 
H. Steph. otras gyet re Pidrpov péya waca ovriGera’ Kat viKa my dard Toe 
meptéxovros dua xéperav 6 xpovos (it isn’t the time, it is the association) o tiv 
aparny deEdpevos eis Tov Biov HAtkiav. Gaisford. 

Gore avddaBovte ecimeiv] The dative is explained by supplying an 
imaginary rivi, ‘as for one summing up to say’. An analogous phrase is 
os ouvedovre eimeiv, Xen. Mem. Ill 8. 10, IV 3. 7. See note on I 7. 7, To 
routine eva, and Matth. Gr. Gr. § 388. Add Eth. N.1 5, 1097 413, émex- 
reivovtt emt Tovs yoveis...els dmetpov mpoevowv. In this and similar examples 
the dative may almost be regarded as an absolute case. 

ovx €xovres] Victorius here draws attention to Aristotle’s well-known 
distinction, Eth, N. III 2, init., between ovy ékav and dxwy. Acts due to 
ignorance, acts which would not have been done, had the doer been 
aware of all the circumstances of the case, cannot be called drovdator, 
involuntary or unintentional, unless they bring after them regret or 
repentance; neither are they strictly speaking éxodoun, intentional, be- 
cause no harm was intended; they lie between the two and must take 
the name of ov»y éxovova, ‘not-intentional’; neither intentional nor ‘unin- 
tentional’. I doubt if this distinction is applicable here; the only cases 
that it can be applied to are chance or accident, nature, and external com- 
pulsion, under which all actions are said to be involuntary, i.e. in which 
the will has no concern; and this is true. But in the Ethics, the actions 
there in question are not said to be involuntary—the doer meant to do 
what he did—but acting in ignorance, he acted unintentionally, in so far 
as he did not intend to do the mischief that followed. But this ignorance 
from which the unintentional character of the act is derived, essential in 
the Ethics, has no place here; ignorance is not included in an act done 
by chance, nature, or external compulsion. 

Now as we act voluntarily in all these four cases in which the impulse 
is from within and action in our own power, it follows (from the preceding) 
that the object of all voluntary action is some form either of real or 
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apparent good, or of real or apparent pleasure; including, in the good, 
real and apparent, the removal of evil and the substitution of a greater 
good for a less, because all these are aipera (desirable), objects of choice; 
and in the case of pleasure, the entire removal of pain and the substitu- 
tion of a less for a greater; both of which are like the others (écavras) 
desirable in the sense of pleasurable. 

§ 19. It is therefore (from the preceding considerations) the rhetorician’s 
business to discover the number avd kinds (so Aristotle, but the number of 
kinds will be sufficient,) of good in the form of utility or expediency, and 
of pleasure. And as the first has been already examined and analysed 
under the head of deliberative Rhetoric (cc. 6, 7, good, absolute, and com- 
parative), it remains for us to bestow a similar treatment on pleasure. 
Meanwhile we are not to forget that definitions for ketorical purposes 
are sufficient, provided they are neither obscure nor over-exact: in the 
one case they are not understood, in the other they are also apt to be 
unintelligible by the popular apprehension, but besides this they trespass 
upon an alien province and method of reasoning, the scientific, namely, 
or philosophical, 1 4.4—6, &c. Accordingly, 


CHAP. X1 

gives the analysis of pleasure, so far as it is of service to the rhetorician. 
The general plan of this chapter, and the connexion of its contents, 
are as follows. First we have a definition of pleasure and a general 
description of its nature in §§ 1, 2. From this we learn that all that is 
in accordance with our nature is pleasurable, all that runs counter to it 
painful, §§ 3, 4. Consequently all atwral desires and appetites produce 
pleasure by their gratification: and these fall into two classes, bodily 
appetites and mental desires, the former irrational and connected with 
the pleasures of sense, the latter rational, in so far as they are of an 
intellectual character, suggested and acquired by some kind of in- 
tellectual process of the nature of persuasion, § 5, and conveyed by a 
faculty, gavracia, intermediate between sense and intellect. The analysis 


— 
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3 avaykKn OvV OU é€lval TO TE ELS TO KATA guow leva 
of these intellectual pleasures (which include the pleasures of imagination, 
memory and anticipation, of love and friendship, and its counterfeit, 
flattery) occupies §§ 6-20. In the remainder of the chapter other kinds 
of intellectual pleasures are distinguished, and referred to the principles 
implied in the definition. 

§ 1. The first word of the chapter is a commentary upon the concluding 
observations of the last: dmoxeladw, ‘let us assume’, as a definition, ‘take 
it for granted’: there is no occasion to enter into details, or attempt #0 
prove that it is what I am about to describe. Similarly ¢ora, 5.3, 6.2, 
ee aSTONS. 

On the terms of this definition, and the comparison of it with other 
doctrines held by Aristotle himself and other critics on the same subject, 
see Introduction, Appendix D to Bk. I, p. 234 seq. 

kataotacty...els TY vmapxovcay piaw] This characteristic of pleasure, 
‘the resettlement of the soul’, i.e. the vital and sensitive system, ‘into its 
normal state’ after a disturbance of the balance or harmony, which is 
pain, reappears in one of the special forms of pleasure, § 21, €v r@ pav- 
Oavew els TO kata how kabicracba. So that learning, as a pleasure, like 
pleasure in general, is, according to this view, the filling up of a vacuum, 
the supply of a want, the satisfaction of a craving, the restoration of 
a balance of the system,.the re-establishment of a broken harmony. This 
is the Platonic conception of pleasure; not, so far as I remember, of 
learning in particular. See Appendix, p. 234. Lucretius takes the same 
view of pleasure, de Rer. Nat. 11 963 (there quoted). 

§ 2. kal 4Ov éort TO rounrtxdy] by the ordinary rule, 1 6.2, and note: as 
all is good that is conducive to good; if the end, then the means; so all is 
pleasant that is productive of, or conducive to, pleasure. Comp. Eth. N, 
I 4,1096 4 10, quoted on the above passage. 

tis elpnuevns diabécews] pleasure is here properly called a S.ddeors, 
‘a_temporary and passing disposition’, as opposed to the ‘confirmed, 
complete, and permanent state’ which constitutes the és. On the dis- 
tinction of the two, see Categ. c. 8, p.8 4 27, Siadeper d€ eEis diadécews TG 
mohvxpovidrepov eivat Kat POVima@rTepov. rovatrat 8€ at re emuorjpar kal ai 
dperat...d.abeoes dé Aéyovrar a& eorw edxivnta ‘kai taxd peraBaddovta, otov_ 
Cepporns kat Yuxporys kat véoos kal vyieva Kat Soa GXXa Towra" Sidkerrae ydp 
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Sein hi pleasure is what it has been described to be, a return from a 
temporary disturbance or unnatural state into a state of nature (pvous 
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being here understood in one of the ordinary Aristotelian significations, 
the zormal nature, nature in its best and completest condition), then all 
“passing into a natural state’ must be pleasant, ‘and especially whenever 
what takes place in accordance with it has reached its own proper nature’, 
i.e. its acme or maximum, the highest attainable point of its develop- 
ment, for instance, drinking, quenching the thirst is a pleasure, learning 
is a pleasure, but the acme or highest point they reach is still more 
pleasant in both. Schrader, who suggests these examples, expresses the 
later of the two stages in each, by sztém restinxisse, didicisse, which not 
only does not give Aristotle’s meaning correctly, but also, as I think, is 
not true as a matter of fact. 

drewnpora 7] has attained to, acquired as its due, the opp. of dzod.- 
ddvat, see note on I 1.7. Gaisford cites in exemplification of this appli- 
cation of dwoAauBavew, Plutarch, de tuenda sanitate, II 130 E, To yap oikeiov 
17) pvots ameiAnpev (Nature has recovered, regained her own). 

kal ta €0n x.t.A.] ‘and all habits, for in fact that which has Jecome 
habitual now (by this time, now that it has reached this point) takes 
the form (yiyverac) of something just like what is natural: for habit 
is a thing (ri) closely resembling nature; because frequent repetition 
makes a near approach to the constant and uniform, and nature belongs 
to the constant and uniform, and habit is a case of frequent repetition’. 
With this statement about habit, comp. de Memoria 2. 16, p. 452 @ 27, 
Gonep yap vows dn 7d eOvs, and line 30, ro dé moAAdKis Giow rorei. 
Gaisford refers to Plutarch, de tuenda sanit. 132 A, rd 00s rpomov twa 
gvots Tov mapa prow yéeyovev. 

Consuetudo altera natura. Prov.ap. Erasm. (Adagia) p.994. Eth. N. vit 
II, 1152 @ 30, paov yap @os peraxwica picews’ dia yap TodTo kal rd os 
xarerdv, ru th Hioer Couxev, Somep Kai EVyvos héyet, pnp mohvxpovioy pederny 
Zuevar pire, kal d4 | radrny dvOpdmocr TeAevTdoav pvow evar, 

§ 4. Kal ro p1) Biaov] ‘and freedom from constraint, freedom of action’ 
by the same rule; because all external force, compulsion or violence, is 
unnatural, ‘And therefore all mecessity (of every kind) is painful’, This 
marks the distinction of dvayxaioyv and Biaoy. Fate, for example, is 
dvaykaiov, and Necessity (Avdyxn herself). 

There is a chapter on 70 dvayxaioy which includes Biaov as a species, 
in Metaph. A 5. There are four kinds of ‘necessary’ things’. The first 
is physical necessity, as breath and food are necessary to life: the second 
class consists of things necessary as means to an end, as taking medicine 
to get well, to take a voyage to Aigina to recover a sum of money: under 
this head comes fia (and rd Biaov), an external force that controls us, 
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something independent of ourselves and our own will, (here the external 
compulsion or violence is the necessary means to the attainment of its end, 
control). Biavoy is thus described, 1015 a 26, rodro 8 éore rd mapa THY Oppny 
kal thy mpoalpeow éprodi¢oy Kai KwAuTiKdy, Td yap Biavoy avayKaiov héyerat, 
8d Kal AuTNpdv, Gomep Kal Evnvos hyo, ‘wav yap avayxaiov mpayp’ aviapov 
fp. kal j Bla dvdyxn tis, domep Kal Sopoxdfs Aéyet ‘dN’ 7 Bia pe Tad7’ 
dvayxater mroveiy’ (this is incorrectly quoted ; memoriter, as Bonitz thinks ; 
the line runs, dA’ 7 Bia yap ratr dvayxdgter pe Spav, Electr. 256). The 
third species of dvayxaiov includes ra p17) évdexoueva Gros Exe; and the 
fourth, which is somewhat unnecessarily distinguished from this, is the 
necessity of demonstration, dadé8er£ts, of which the conclusion ‘can only be 
in one way’—which shews that it ought to be included in the preceding. 
See also Waitz, ad Organ. 83 4 38, Comm. 11 p. 358. 

kal épOés eipnra| ‘Pentameter statim subsequens laudatur quoque ab 
Arist. in Met. Iv 5, et in Ethic. ad Eud. 11 7; necnon a Plutarcho in 1. 
guod non suaviter vivi possit secundum Epicurum, 1102 C. Tribuitur 
utrobique Eveno Pario, poetae Elegiaco, Philisti historici praeceptori. Le- 
gitur tamen idem versus unica voce immutata ap. Theogn. 470 (472 Bergk, 
Fragm. Lyr. Gr. p. 382) wav yap avaycaiov xphp aviapov pv.’ Buhle, 

‘And all acts of attention or study, serious effort, vigorous exertion 
are painful’ (supply dvaykn eivat Avmnpas), ‘for all these imply necessity 
and constraint, unless they become habitual; but ¢#ez the habit makes 
them pleasant. The opposites are of course pleasant; all states of ease 
and comfort, and idleness and inattention, carelessness and indifference, 
and sports, and recreations, and sleep, belong to the family (or class) of 
things pleasant; for none of these is related to (or has a tendency to, 
mpos) necessity’. 

Tov ndéav (rt)] Comp. I 9.25, vicn kat tip rv addy, I 11.16 and 17; 
These are examples of a mode of expression, not unknown to earlier and 
contemporary writers, but more familiar to Aristotle. It is the substitu- 
tion of a genitive case with ri omitted, for the direct predicate in apposi- 
tion or agreement with the subject. In Aristotle ri or & rv is sometimes 
expressed. I have not xo/ed it in any writer earlier than Plato, but have 
no reason to suppose that he was the first to use it. Protag. 319 Cc, rav 
yervaiov. Theaet. 164.B, rév dduvdrov re EvpBalvew galvera. Phaed. 68 D, 
Rep. II 376 E (Stallbaum’s note), Ib. IV 424C, bes rév memevopévav, 437 B, IX 
577 B, nuets etvat trav Suvatay Gv kpivar, AEsch, c. Tim. § 143, &v rt rodro 
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Tov AuTnporarav. Demosth.c. Lept. sub init. dpapeicbar thy Swpedy trav 
ddikwv é€oriv, Olynth. 1 16, rév dromwrdrey dv ety, Olynth. 11 p. 18. 13, ds 
€ott tav alaxpav, paddov d€ rév alcyicrar, de Fals. Leg. § 345, trav dm 
otovvrwy. Isocr. xara trav Soducrayv § 2, &v rovro ray aduydray éote. § 16, ovk 
elvat Tov wavy yaderav. Ar. Eth. Nic. VI 7, 1141 J 3, rév riywwrdrev, VI 12, 
sub init. 1152 64, VIII I ult. ray kada@v &y re, Polit. I 2, 1253 a2, rav pvoer 
modus eori, Ib. 5, 1254 a 22, c. 9, 1257 @ 36, VI (IV) 4, 1291 29, & Te Trav 
dduvarwr, Ib. c. 8, 1294 @ I, VIII (V) 3, 1303 @ 19, TAY apyovrav yevopévov 
“Hpakdeoddpov, Ib. 7, 1306 4 28, IV (VII) 6, 1327 a 27, Ib. c. 9, 1329 29, 
Ib. c. 14, 1332 6 32, &y te rdv advyvdrwoy. de Anima A I. 2, 402 @ 10, C. 5, 
A4II 215, trav mapadoyaréepav (comparative, very unusual). de Caelo, I 5. 1, 
sub init. Il 12. 4, 292 @ 12, rav dvapiOpnroy eiva. Hist. An, Ill 11.4, 518 @2, 
Tov cuvexav dé To Séppa ev Gract Trois (gois. Topic. B 9, 114 6 18, 19, 21,T 6, 
119 O11, Z 3, 141 @ 5, trav atomoy, © 2, 157425. Waitz ad Org. 121 0 
36, Vol. II p. 473. 

§ 5. Kal ov avn émiOupia evn] Anything is pleasant of which the desire 
is innate in us, ‘the object of any of our zatural desires or appetites’, the 
definition of desire being ‘an impulse towards pleasure’. de Anima B 3. 2, 
414 6 2, dpeéis pev yap éemOupla cai Ovpos-xai BovrNors, 6 5, Tod yap nd€os 
Gpeéts avrn (7 emtOvpia). Ib.T 10. 4, 433 @ 25, 7 yap émiOvpia dpe€is tis- 
éotw; and compare the following sections on ém6vpia and its congeners. 
Eth. N, 111 15, 1119 4 6, kar’ émiOupiav yap (dot Kal ra maidia, Kal pddiota 
€v TovTos 4 Tov nO€os dpekis. Similarly Plato speaks of desire as naturally 
associated with pleasure, Phaedrus 237 D, n ¢u@uros ovoa émiOupia ndovar. 

This leads to a distinction of desires into rational and irrational, 
corresponding severally to the two parts of our moral and intellectual 
nature, the Adyov éyov and the d\oyov—the latter division is attributed to 
Plato by the author of Magna Moralia, I 1. 7, 1182 @ 23. 

The irrational appetites, the Platonic émuéupntixoy (Republic), are those 
which are not accompanied or guided by-reason, which act naturally or 
by a physical necessity, doa: A€yovra pices, (these are Plato’s dvaykaiat 
eqOupiat; Rep. VIII 554 A, 558 D, 559 A, B, see the whole passage, IX 
572 C, ras 8€ pr} dvaykaiovs, ddda mraidias Te Kal Kaddwmicpod Evexa yryvo- 
pévas; and have corresponding 7dovat, Rep. VIII 558 D, Phileb. 72 E), and 
are not prompted by any ‘supposition’, ék rod vmodauBavew m1, any sug- 


gestion of ulterior advantage of any kind thereby accruing, but are forced 
Oe tet a3 Oe BO ae ee Cae 
upon us by the imperious demands of nature; such as bodily appetites 


(those which we have, which come to us, through the channel or medium 
of (8d) the body, sensual, ai coparixait, Eth. N. vi 6, sub init. dvayxaia 
ra cwparixd, compare the whole passage), for instance, that of food, thirst, 
and hunger, and the (special) desires of particular kinds of food (special 
tastes leading to particular kinds of pleasure); and those connected with 
taste in general, and with sex, and universally with touch (which includes 
taste, ‘gustus’ with feeling in general, 6 de yevorov amrdv t1, de Anima B 10 
init.), and with smell (of fragrance), and hearing and sight. The rational, 
those which are accompanied with reason, are such as owe their origin to 
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‘persuasion’ of some kind—these are artificial and acquired tastes, as 
opposed to the natural and inborn ra évovta, puovxa—because the hearing 
(things praised and admired by others) and persuasion in general (the 
influence of fashion and association and instruction as well as direct per- 
suasion) suggest to us a taste for, or desire of, seeing and possessing things. 

The division accordingly resolves itself into (1) natural and necessary, 
(2) artificial and acquired, desires and tastes. 

Saas émiOvpotow] sc. émOupias, is a cognate accusative; émOupeiv is 
construed only with the genitive case and infinitive mood. 

§6. The received text followed by Bekker and Spengel puts a full stop 
at éAmi¢e: [p. 206, line 3]. (The latter editor has also adopted the reading 
of MS A’ del éy for kav). With this punctuation, cay ro pepynnévg—edoicer 
must be the apodosis, and the argument runs thus: ‘If pleasure consists 
in sensation, and ¢avragia is a kind of sensation, then (assuming that 
there zs pleasure in memory and anticipation) memory and anticipation 
must be always accompanied by a mental impression of what is remem- 
bered or anticipated’—pleasure being the middle term, without which the 
supposed apodosis will not follow from the premisses. But this is not what 
Aristotle undertakes to shew; and also it assumes first what is proved in 
the next sentence, viz. that pleasure does accompany memory and anti- 
cipation. Surely Victorius and Vater are right in supposing the apodosis 
of the entire sentence, émel x.7.A. to be d9Aov St1—kal aicénots, which is in 
fact what Aristotle here wishes to establish. Substitute a colon for the full 
stop : retain xav (for cai év) instead of det év ; and understand the first three 
clauses émel—édmifer, as three distinct and independent propositions, the 
basis of the conclusion which follows; ¢i S¢ rodro is a repetition in sum of 
the foregoing, ‘if all this, I say, be so’, (S¢ is appropriate in a resumption 
of what has been just said, note on I 1.11); z/pleasure is a mode of sensa- 
tion, 7 davracia is a feeble kind of sensation, and z/memory and hope are 
attended by a davracia or mental impression of that which is remembered 
or hoped (some phenomenon past or future, the former a fact, the latter an 
imagination), it follows that pleasure, which is sensation, accompanies the 
memory of the past and the anticipation of the future because avracia 


— 
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does, which is a form of sensation, émelmep kat atoOnois'. In this case kav 
is to be retained in preference to del év. The latter necessarily makes 
the clause that it introduces, the apodosis ; «al év merely couples this with 
the preceding premisses. The mood dxodovbot av, which might seein 
objectionable in the mere statement of a proposition, must be consideréd 
as a qualified statement of the fact, ‘will be likely to attend’; only so 
much can be affirmed. 


gavracia| which is here called a ‘sort of feeble sensation’, is described 


otherwise in the psychology of the de Anima. It is defined I 3, 429 a I, 
7} Parracta ay ety Kijos Ud tis alcOjcews THs Kat” evépyevay yeyvouern (fOr 

éms, Trendelenburg and Torstrik), not, therefore, a mode of sen- 
sation as here, but a motion generated by sensation in active exercise: 
and again 428 d@1, Gavracia cad fv Aeyopev havtacpa Te Hiv ylyvecba: 
‘the presentative faculty’ (Sir W. Hamilton), It is a faculty intermediate 
between sensation and memory, and thus becomes connected with the 
intellect ; the seat of memory is ré mpérov alaOnrixéy, viz. the heart, where 
the results of sensation are all collected in a focus, and thence transmitted 
to the mind. The memory is defined, de memoria, c. 1, ult. 451 @ 15, 
gbavrdcparos, ws eixovos od pdvracpa, €€:s; which represents it as a state 
(in the heart, or the appropriate organ) of the impression ¢dyracya, trans- 
ferred by the faculty of gavracia from the sensation itself, which (the im- 
pression) is the representation (the eixev) of the real object of sense, that 
of which it is the @avracpa. The office of the ¢avracia is therefore to 
convey the impressions of the actual objects of sense delivered to it by 
sensation, and to impress or print them on the organ fitted for their 
reception; when thus impressed or ‘represented’ they become memory, 
and so are passed on to the intellect. To compare with what is said in 
the Rhetoric, of this gavracia being a sort of feeble sensation, we have in 
the de Anima, I 3, 428 6 11, what almost (not quite) justifies it, med)... 
7 8é havracia Kivnois tis Soxet elvar kal ovk avev alcOjcews yiyverOar adn’ 
aicGavopévots kai av aicOnois eat, gore dé yiverOa kivnow mo Ths évepyeias 
tis aicOnoews, kal TavTny Opoiay dvaykn elvat TH alcOncet, ein dv adry 
7 Klynots ovre dvev aigOnoews evdexopern ovte my alcOavopevors vrdpxew...Kat 
elvat kal GdnOq Kat Wevdj. Though thus closely allied with sensation, and 
dependent upon it, the @avracia is not a faculty of mere sensation, but 
belongs equally to the intellect, pavracia daca 4 Noyorixy 4H alcOnrikn, 
de Anima F 10 ult. 433 4 29, (being apparently intermediate between them 
and partaking of the nature of both); of which (intellect), when we take 
the whole of it, the d:dvora as well .as the voids, into account, the g@avragia 


1 That pleasure is attendant upon every act of sensation is stated in Eth. Nic. 
X 4,11746 21, Kard twacdv ydp aloOnoly éorw ij5ovy, and again, line 27, kad" 
éxdorny 8 atcOnow dre ylverat n5ov7 Sydov. But this is not the same thing as the 
statement of the Rhetoric which zdentifies the two, just as Eudemus in the 7th 
book of the Nic. Eth. identifies pleasure with the évépyevat, of which in Aristotle’s 
roth book it is only the concomitant. And there is a precisely similar overstate- 
ment here of the nature of the ¢ayracla, as compared with the description of it 
in the de Anima, where it is said to de a kind of sensation, instead of closely 
connected with it. See the following note, on ¢avragta. 
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7 uevors Kal edmriCouow, émetzrep kat aic@ynow. wor 
dvaykn wavTa Ta noea h év TH aicbaver bat eivat 
mapovTa n ev TH peuvnoOat yeyernueva a ev TO 
ehmiCew pedRovras aicOavovrat mev yap Ta mapovra, 
meuvyvra o€ Ta yevenpera, ext Cova! dé Ta meh- 

8rovTa. Ta pev ov pynuovevTa dca EaTY OU MoOvoY P. 137 


1 édrlfe* (see note on p. 204). 


actually forms a part; c. 3, 427 4 28, rovrou dé (rod voeiv) Td pév havracia 
Soxei elvar rd S€ UrdAnYus. ‘Imaginatio inter sensuum perceptiones et 
mentis cogitationes media intericitur, ut imaginatio sensibus, mens imagi- 
natione egeat.’ Trendelenburg ad de Anima III 3, 4, p- 453. On the 
various relations of the ¢avracia, see the notes of the same Comm. ad de 
Anima, pp. 166, 462, 538, also Bonitz on Metaph. A 1, 980 6 26, p. 33, 
Waitz ad Org. 1006 27, Vol. 1, p. 440. [Ueber den Begriff des Wortes pav- 
tacia bez Avistoteles, F. Freudenthal (Gottingen) 1863, pp. 59. S.] 

§ 7. Consequently all pleasures may be reduced tothree classes, 
according as they are referred to things present, past, or future. The 
pleasures of the present are the immediate pleasures of direct sensation ; 
those of the past are the ‘ pleasures of memory’, the pleasures that accom- 
pany, or are revived by, association, in the way of recollection, of past 
facts; and those of the future are derived by a similar association from 
the anticipation of future pleasure. 1deia & oti rod pév mapovros 7 évep- 
yeta, Tov dé peAXovTos 7} eAmis, TOU dé yeyevnuevov 7H pynun’ WOioTov dé TO KaTa 
Thy evépyecay [Eth. N. 1x 7, 1168 @ 13]. Of memory, Ov. Heroid. XVIII 55, 
(Hero to Leander) ox erat incipiens,; namgue est meminisse voluptas y 
cum foribus patrits egredicbar amans. 

§ 8. Therefore everything that can be remembered is capable of 
giving pleasure; not only things that were pleasant at the time they hap- 
pened, but some that were not, provided the after consequence of them 
was something right or good (right, morally ; good, as tending to profit or 
advantage)’; whence the saying, ‘nay truly, pleasant it is to remember 
past troubles after deliverance (escape) from them’. Fragm. Eur. An- 
dromed. Xv (Dind. xxxvi), Wagner, Fragm. Poet. Trag. Gr. Vol. 11 p.75, 


? When there has been no compensation of this kind, the remembrance of past 
suffering is painful. Ovid, Metam. Ix 290, guin nunc guoque frigidus artus, 
dum loguor, horror habet; pars est meminisse doloris. X11 283, (Ulysses) me 
miserum, quanto cogor meminisse dolore temporis illius, quo Graium murus Achilles 
procubuit. Virg. Aen. 11 10, sed st tantus amor casus cognoscere nostros...quamquam 
animus meminisse horret luctuque refugit, incipiam. Dante, Inferno, c. V 121, 
Nessun maggior dolore, che ricordarsi del tempo felice nella miseria. Shaksp. 


Richard Il. Act. 1 Se. 3. 300, Oh no! the apprehension of the good gives but the 
greater feeling to the worse, 
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cited by Plut. Symp. 11 1, p. 630 E, and translated by Cicero, de Fin. 11 
32. 105, swavis laborum est practeritorum memoria. Cic. Ep. ad Fam. v 
12. 2 habet enim praeteriti doloris secura recordatio delectationem, Wag- 
ner adds, ‘ex hoc loco et altero Archippi Comici apud Stobaeum LIx 7, 
profecisse Epictetum ap. Schweig. T. III, p. 104, scribentem, és 48d riv 
Oadatrav dé yijs épav, otras nO0 Te cwobérTi pepvijcbar movev, monuit Mei- 
nek. ad Menandrum p. 86.’ Stobaeus quotes a second verse of Archippus, 
es—épav, & pirép éort, yu) mAéovta pndayod, which supplies the link of 
association from which the pleasure is derived. It is from a contrast of 
past trouble with present immunity, and the feeling of security which it 
engenders ; and it has for its foundation the same feeling as is suggested by 
the celebrated lines of the opening of the second book of Lucretius’ poem, 
the famous suave mari magno. The same association, the sense of com- 
fort and security derived irom an uncomfortable contrast, is the founda- 
tion of the pleasure expressed in the exquisite lines of Sophocles, Fragm. 
Tymp. 563 (Dind.) apud Stobaeum LIX 12, dev ed, ri rovrov yappya peifoy 
av AaBos Tov yas emupavoarra KaO vo oTéyy TuKVI}s dxovoat WeKddos evdovo7n 
dpevi ;—to make the land, and then, the fatigues and perils past, to sit safe 
and snug under shelter, listening in dreamy and drowsy mocd to the fast- 
falling drops of rain overhead—sign of the storm still raging, reminis- 
cence of the past, and contrast with the comfort within. Comp. Cic. ad 
Atticum II 7, cupio tstorum naufragtia ex terra intuert, cupio, ut att tuus 
amicus Sophocles, xav bw6 aréyn et cet. 

Another illustration of this source of pleasure is taken from Homer 
Odys. o' (xv) 399, which Aristotle, as usual, has misquoted. With this 
compare Virg. Aen. I 202, revocate animos maestumque timorem mittite. 
Forsan et haec olim meminisse tuvabyt. Comp. again Cic. ad Fam. 1. c. 
Nihil est aptius ad delectationem lectorts quam temporum varietates for- 
tunaeque vicissitudines: quae etst nobis optabiles in expertendo non fue- 
runt, in legendo tamen erunt tucundae. 

rovrov 8 airiy x.1.A.] ‘and the reason of this is that there is pleasure 
even in the absence of evil’; that is, in the way of contrast with our 
former condition, from which we are now relieved; all relief, the removal 
of oppression and constraint, is pleasurable. 

§9. 1a 8 ey édmids (4d€a eoriv) x...) ‘everything is pleasant in anti- 
cipation which appears to confer great delight or profit when present ; 
and to do this without any accompanying pain’, ‘and in general, all that 
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delights when present, delights for the most part in anticipation and 
recollection. Therefore even anger is pleasant’—the prospect of ven- 
geance lends a solace and a charm even to anger; comp. II 2.2, macy opyj 
€recbai twa jOoviy thy dro tis Amides Tod Tipwpnoacba «x.7r.A. and the 
same line of Homer, I]. = 100, is quoted in illustration, ‘for no one is 
angry with one who is plainly beyond the reach of his vengeance’, (see 
the above passage of Book I,) ‘or with those who are far above him in 
power; either not at all, or less’. ddcovpevoi re, bs Corxev, of GvOparor 
padXov dpyitovra: 7 Buatopmevor’ To pev yap dro Tov ioov Soxet mAeovekreiaOat, 
ro S€ awd Tov Kpeiaoovos KatavayxdfecOa, Thuc. I 77. 5. On awwodpevos 
= avepos, see note on II 2. I. 

§ 10. Most appetites and desires are accompanied by a certain plea- 
sure: which is felt either in the recollection of the past, or in the anticipa- 
tion of the future, enjoyment; for instance, those who are suffering under 
(4z¢. held, possessed by) fevers feel a pleasure in the thirst (that attends 
them), either from the remembrance of former draughts, or the expectatjon 
of future; and lovers in talking of their beloved (in his absence), or 
painting his portrait, or drawing his likeness, from memory, and com- 
posing verses in his honour’ (so Victorius and Vater; else, ypadovres 
‘writing of him’, and wovodvrés re dei ‘in anything that they ever do which 
has any connexion with him’, wepi rod épwpevov ‘so as to recall him to 
their recollection’); for in all such cases the recollection appears to their 
fancy (olovra:) to be like the (present) perception (by any of the senses) of 
the beloved. 

All these last are pleasures of memory, agreeablé reminiscences. The 
pleasures of memory are further exemplified in this, that when the love 
which has already arisen from the delight found in the actual presence of 
the beloved is retained by the memory in his absence, this is a sure sign 
of the commencement of a genuine and lasting passion. Bekker, ed. 3, 
followed by Spengel, has put ¢pdéow in brackets: F. A. Wolf had pre- 
viously objected to it. It may be retained and explained as I have trans- 
lated it, but the text and the general meaning would not suffer by its 
omission. é€péow if retained implies that the passion is already conceived, 
Gaisford, after Victorius, quotes Eth. Nic. IX 5, 1167 a 4, fouxe 8H (7 eWvora) 
dpxy didias elvat, donep Tov ep 7 Sia ths dieas ory" py “yap mpono Geis 
ti idq ovdeis épG, 0 dé xaipwr TO €ider ovbev paddov €pa, GAN’ Srav kal drdvra 
moOn Kal Tis mapovcias emOupy. 


i 
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éxouevo.] Victorius inquires here whether éydpevor Should be construed 
with év rots muperois, as Plat. Phileb. 45 B, év ravovros voonpacww €xopevor, 
or with rats dias: the case is doubtful, either will do. 

tais. divas] their thirst, that which naturally belongs to them: the 
possessive use of the definite article. 

§ 12. ‘And this again is the reason why, even when (the beloved) 
(becomes painful) causes pain (to his admirer) by his absence, there is 
still some pleasure that finds its way zz¢o (grows up, is engendered, in) 
his lamentations and wailings; for the pain that he feels is at the want of 
him, but zw2¢h that, there is a pleasure in the recollection and, in a sense, 
sight of himself, and what he used to do, and how to loak and behave, 
(ofos what sort of person he was, in external appearance, and character, 
i.e. conduct)’, The very absence, and the pain that it causes, and the 
expression of grief, have a charm in them which affords some .compensa- 
tion by the recollection of all that he is and does. ‘ Hence the appropri- 
ateness of the saying’,—meaning especially the use of the word iuepos, 
which implies eager desire, in relation to yoos—‘thus spake he, and in 
them all aroused longing desire for wailing’. This is.a familiar phrase in 
Homer, and occurs several times both in the Iliad and Odyssey. See in 
Damm’s Lexicon, s. v. tuepos. Andromache looking back at Hector as 
she was taking leave of him, daxpudey yeAdoaga, is a picture of the mix- 


ture of pleasure and pain (Il. Z 484). 
§ 13. ‘And revenge is sweet’, by the logical theory of convertible 


AR. I. 14 
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opposites, ‘for where failure is painful, success must be pleasant; and 
angry men, whilst they are vexed beyond all measure if they miss their 
revenge, are equally delighted in the anticipation of it’. dvumepBAjres, 
‘unsurpassably’, a rare word, found as adj. in Isocr. Paneg. § 71, Xen. 
Cyrop. VIII 7. 15, Plat. Defin. 412 B, Dem. Olynth. II 23. 11, Epitaph. 
1389. 7, Lycurg. c. Leocr. § 101, and more frequently in Polybius. Of the 
adverb I find only this one example. [Cf., however, Rhet. ad Alexandrum, 
12, 1430 4 25, dvumepBAjras Tyswpodvtra, Index Aristotelicus. S.] 

§ 14. And victory is a source of pleasure—not only to those who have 
a special and peculiar ‘fondness’ for it (rots uAovikos), but universally, 
to everybody; because it gives rise to (ylyvera, there arises) an impression 
(fancy or notion) of superiority, of which all feel the desire either in a 
slight degree or more strongly. Comp. 1 9.39, 7 & vmepoxy Trav Kadav... 
éreimep 7) Umepoxy Soxet pnvvew adpetnv. Superiority is a noble or right aim, 
or end of action; and indicative of ‘virtue’. This is one of the modes in 
which the ‘love of power’ manifests itself, to which, as a purely selfish 
instinct, Hobbes sought to trace all our feelings and springs of action. 
The Emotion of Power is, in Mr Bain’s Classification of the Emotions.as 
sources of action, one of the most important of a family of eleven which 
together compose our moral constitution. Bain, Emotions and Wall, 
p. 59, and the admirable analysis, 145—-162. See also Dugald Stewart on 
this subject, there quoted p. 145. ‘The objects of the sense of power may 
be described as the effects or consequences of our own agency surveyed 
under such a comparison as to set forth some kind of superiority.’ This 
is the dmepoyy in question. 

§ 15. This love of victory, as an evidence of suPeriority, is the founda- 
tion of the amusement derived from all sports and games into which 
competition enters; all, namely, that involve a contest either of bodily 
strength and skill (as cricket, athletic exercises, and all encounters of a 
combative character, paxnrixds, cock-fights, bear-baiting, pugilistic en- 
counters, tournaments and sham-fights of all kinds), or ‘wit-combats’, 
intellectual and dialectical encounters (€ptorixas); games of knuckle- 
bones, of ball, of dice, and draughts. 

Three MSS Q, Y°, Z here add avAnrixds, (ras paynrikds kal ras addn- 
TtKas Kal épiorixds), to represent ‘musical? contests, which spoils the 
antithesis, and introduces a vicious classification. 

On the zeal and eagerness and love of victory manifested by children in 
their sports, comp. Cic. de Fin. v 22. 61. On mad:ah épiotixai, Probl. 
XVIII 2 (referred to by Gaisford). Ava ri of tproricot Aoyou yupvacrikot 
clow; i} Ore Exovor Td wiKay 4H HrracOar TuKvdv; pidoveixous ody evOds mot 
ovow Kal yap vikdvres Sut rd xalpew mpodyovra padAov épitew Kal Frro- 
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dialectics, arguing against an opponent, and for victory. It has, however, 
almost always in Plato, unfrequently in Aristotle, the additional 
connotation of captious reasoning, quibbling and sophistry. In Top. Iv 
(de Soph. El.) 11, 171 4 24, the éptorexol are defined as of mavras Vkav Tpoat- 
povpevor, and again 25, of pév ovv rhs vikns avtis xapw rowovTor éptoTteKol 
dvOpwrot kai pidrepides Soxovary etva, Here there is already the imputation 
of an over-disputatious habit implied by the word, but by and by, in lines 
30, 32, it is associated with sophistry and sophists; but with this distinction 
—they both argue unscrupulously, ‘but the eristics do this to gain an 
apparent victory, the sophists to make a show of wisdom’; the definition 
of the sophist being, c. 1, 165 @ 22, ypnuarioris dws pawopems codias 
ovens & ov. Again, c.2, 165 4 7, they are distinguished from the genuine 
dialecticians, who deal with ra @Soéa real probabilities, by this sophistical 
habit and mode of arguing, épuorixol S€ of ex Trav Hatrvopévar evddkav py 
cvrav dé gudAdoytatiKol } awopevoe avAAOYLOTIKOL. evd)s Adyos KaNeirat 
Tetpaxas’ Eva pev Tpdmov Grav haivnrar cupmepaiverOat pr cupTEepatyopevos, O 
kaNetrat épiatixds auAdoyiopos. Top. @ 12, 162 4 3. In Rhet. II 24. Io, 
Ta épiotixa stands for the sophistical practice of unfair reasoning, yiyverae 
atvépevos avAdoytopds ‘lead to an apparent, or fallacious, conclusion’. 
dicé with only four flat sides (Za/#s), 0 distinguished from the xvBoe 
(tesserae), which (as the name imports) had all six sides flat, is described in 
Rich, Dzct. of Gk. and Rom. Aniig. p. 64, Smith, Dict. Antig. s.v. talus, 
p. 1095 (ed. 2), Becker, Gallus, Exc. 1, p. 499 (Engl. Tr.), Charicles, Exc. 
Ill, p. 354. And for an account of the other games mentioned see the 
same authorities (reff. in Index); [also K. F. Hermann’s Lehrbuch der 
Griechischen Privatalterthiimer, ed. 2,§ 55. S.] 

odapices] Theaet. 146 A, Athen. A 25, 26, p.14 D—I5 C, modv de ro 
ovrrovoy kal Kanarnpov Ths mept THY opaiproTiKHY awihAns K.TA. 

kuBelas kat merrelas] often go together, Plat. Phaedr. 274 D, Rep. I 
374 C, (on the difficulty of these two games); Soph. Naupl. Fragm. 4, 
meocovs KiBous te. Fragm. 380, 381 (Dindorf). Plut. (Cap. Descr.) Qu. 
Rom, p. 272 F, Zdkopds Tts...dmodavwv oxoAjs eos eixev ev merrois Kat 
KUBots Ta modAd Sunpepederv. The merroi in particular was an old and 
favourite game, which appears from the constant allusions to it in Greek 
literature. The earliest mention of it occurs in Homer, Od.a 107. The 
corresponding Latin game, /atrunculi, is described by Ovid, Ars Am, II 
208, III 357. 

The same is the case with ‘serious’ games (games that require study 
and attention, such as chess, and werreia and xvfela, according to Plato, 
1. c.)—the only difference between serious games and games of mere 
amusement, in respect of the pleasures they afford, is that the pleasure in 
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Tin Kal evdotia Tw joloTwy dia TO yiyverOa pav- 
the one case must be acquired, and arise from habit and cultivation, 
whereas others are saturally agreeable, lit. at once (evOvs, from the 
very first) ; to this latter class belong hunting with dogs, and every kind 
of chace. 

Various ‘kinds of chace’ are enumerated in the Politics, 1 8, in the 
description of the ‘hunting stage’, the second, according to Aristotle, 
in the development of human civilization. He takes occasion from this 
to distinguish the several kinds of hunting. of & did Onpas (aor, cai Onpas 
érepou érépas, olor of pev dd Agotelas, of F ad’ ddteias, Soot Aipvas Kal Edy 
kat rorapovs 4} Oadarray Tovavrny (i.e. of the same kind as the lakes, marshes 
and rivers, namely, fish-producing) mpocotxovow, of 8 dn’ dpvidav 7 Onpiav 
dypiwv, piracy, man-hunting, fishing, fowling, and hunting wild animals, 
hunting proper. 

Wherever there is rivalry or competition, there is also victory, the 
opportunity of shewing one’s superiority. And this is what makes 
practice at the bar and in the law courts (where there is a per- 
petual struggle and contest for the victory going on between the two 
rival pleaders), and that of dialectics (what is avowedly and technically a 
contest between two opposites), pleasant occupations. 

§ 16. This quasi-sensation, the gayrucia, is again employed to explain 
the pleasure we derive from honour and fair fame, the favourable opinion 
of others, These are pleasant because every one who possesses them 
always acquires an impression or fancy that he must be such an one as is 
the good (such as 6 govdaios, to whom alone such things are really due), 
and a ¢avragia, being a form of sensation, always carries pleasure with it, 
§ 6; and this pleasure is still greater (the gavracia becomes still more 
vivid, and its effect greater) when he believes that those who say so (dru 
rowvTos ¢oTw olas 6 omovdaios) are likely to he right in what they say. 
Such (oi doxodvres dAnOevew) are near neighbours who know a man better, 
and are therefore better judges, than those (friends) that live at a distance; 
intimates (familiar, habitual associates, ouvjOeis, note on I 1.2, 10. 18), 
and fellow-citizens rather than strangers afar off, (who only know him by 
report); contemporaries rather than posterity (to whom the same reason 
applies); wise men rather than fools; many rather than few. This is 
because (ydp; i.e. the preference, expressed by the waAXov in each case, 
is due to the fact that) those (first) mentioned are more likely to arrive at 
the truth than the opposite; for when a man has a great contempt for 
any one, as children and beasts, he cares not at all for their respect and 
good opinion, at least on account of the opinion itself, but, if at all, for 
something else. 

tov ndiarwv] Note on § 4, supra. 
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tav anwbey| The fact that words (substantives, adjectives, adverbs, and 
pronouns, Acddev odpavdbev oixodev, ddddbev mavrober, evrocbev ZEwbev mpdo- 
wbev Exwber, dbev obev euébev) with the old genitive termination -6ev, are 
often substituted for the primitive forms, particularly with the definite 
article as of avrodev (see many instances of this idiom in Index to Arnold’s 
Thucyd. s.v.), oi Ewbev, of dvabev, karwbev, oixdbev, éxeibev, and such like, in 
phrases where the termination seems to have entirely lost its force, has 
been long known and noticed: see examples in Wunder’s note, Axfig. 
519, and Lobeck, PAryx. p. 128: but the explanation of this usage, so far 
as I know, is still wanting. It-is to be found in an observation of 
Hermann, on Soph. Electr. 888, éoxarns 8 op@ mupas vewph Bootpuxov, and 
882, dpa xohduns €& Gkpas veopputous myyas yadakros, ‘solent Graeci spatia 
non a vidente et audiente ad id quod ille videt et. audit, sed ab isto ad 
hunc metiri’: they reverse our order. ef proceeding; we measure from 
ourselves to the object, the Greeks from the object to themselves. The 
application of this simple fact to. all the cases resembling those above 
given solves the whole mystery of the idiom,. which, as Lobeck says, olém 
vel barbatos magistros obstupefecit. (Lobeck is speaking merely of the 
knowledge of the fact; he himself assigns no reason.) Rhet. I 15. 16, of 
& drader, 11 6. 23, rods. drwbev.. In Eurip. Ion 585—6 (Dind.) both points 
of view are taken, ov radrov eidos haivera: Trav mpaypdtrov mpdcwbey bvTav 
eyyidev & spwpéver, unless, as is at least equally probable, the interpreta- 
tion of éyyvdev opwpéver be, ‘seen’ not.‘from a near point’ where we are, 
but ‘seen’, the sight of. them preceeding, from a near point, where ¢hey 
are. Arist. Pol. VII (VI) 4, 1319 a@ 8, gives an:excellent illustration of this 
difference between the Greek and our point of view: Aristotle is speaking 
of some restrictions on the oceupation of land: 4 rd ddAws py e&civae Ke- 
KrioOa mArcio yhv pétpov Twos 7 dw TLVOS TOmoV Mpos TO doTd Kal THY 
moAw—Or, aS we say, ‘within a certain distance /rom the city’. Plat. 
Theaet. 165 D, éyyvbev emioracbm roppwber dé pn) (not, as in English, a¢a dis- 
tance, but from a distance, as see froma distance), Rep. VII 523 B, ra mop- 
pobev havopeva, Ib. C, cir’ éyyibev mpoorinrovoa cire moppwbev. Ib. 514 B, 
els TO mpdabev, Pas Tupos. Gvwbev wal moppobev Kadpevov Omicbev atrav. 
Soph. Oed. Col. 505, rovkeiOev ddoous, Philoct. 27, Sond yap ofov elas 
dvrpov eicopav. °Od. dvwbev, 7} Katwbev; od yap évvod. Eur, Iph. T. 41, 
abaya 8 Gow appr écwbev tdv8 dvaxropwv eas. Tyrtaeus, Fragm. 
8.38, 9-12 (Bergk, Fr. Lyr. Gr.), éyyiOev iordyevo. Examples might be 
multiplied indefinitely. 

As regards drwOev and dmddev, the former is condemned as formed 
on a false analogy from an imaginary drw by Gottling on Ar. Pol. 11 1, 
p. 311.—See Lobeck on Phryn. p. 8—10, who shews that both forms 
are good. The MSS vary in the prose form, but arobev is found zz verse 
(Eurip, and Aristoph.), which guarantees its existence. 
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§ 17. 6 hidos trav dav] § 16, ray ndicrwy, note on § 4 supra. 

76 Te yap pireiv 75v...0v@] Friendship or a friend belongs to the class 
of pleasant things—the term dios or dudeiv, ‘to be fond of’ anything, 
implies pleasure ; no one is said for instance to be fond of wine who does 
not take pleasure in it; and the converse, ‘to be liked’ is also pleasant— 
for here again comes in the ‘impression’ or fancy that the thing liked or 
loved (giAciy has just the same double sense as the French azmer, the 
stronger ‘love’, and the feebler ‘liking’) must have some good in (belonging 
to) it, good in some form or other being the universal object of desire of all 
sentient beings ; i.e. of all creatures that are capable of appetites and affec- 
tions, which capacity depends on sensation, the power of feeling pleasure 
and pain, de Anima B 3, 414 4 1—5, line 4, 6 8 atoOnows dmapxet, rovT@ 
nOovn Te Kal Avan Kai TO OU Te Kal AvTNpor, ois S€ Tatra Kal 4 éemiOvpia’ Tod 
yap nd€os dpekts airy. This davracia &c. belongs to, and is meant to 
illustrate, the active liking, 76. pedeiv 75d. Every one who likes anything 
always has the impression that the object of his liking has something 
good about it, which is the reason for his liking it, since good is the 
universal desire. ‘And being liked or loved is to be valued, esteemed, 
for one’s own sake and for nothing else’. This is what may be called the 
‘passive’ liking, said of the recipient of the action or liking; and is 
opposed to the active form of liking or love in this respect; that it is an 
end or ultimate object in itself, whereas the other looks to some further 
end beyond itself, namely, some good which it seems to see in the object 
of its affection. It is probable that little or no distinction is here intended 
to be made between @uAciv and dyamay, since it is the end and not the 
process that is here in question, and they seem to be used pretty nearly 
as synonyms. They represent two different aspects of love, as a natural 
affection or emotion, and as an acquired value, which we express by 
‘esteem’. See further, in Appendix A at the end of this Book. 

§18. kairo OavpafeoOa] ‘And admiration is a source of pleasure, due to 
the very honour or respect (that it carries with it or implies). avré the 
honour itself, alone, and nothing else: notwithstanding that there is no 
‘more substantial benefit derived from it (Victorius). ruysy} is pleasant, § 16. 
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Flattery is pleasant, because it is accompanied by the ¢avracia (which is 
always capable of conveying pleasure, § 6) the pleasant impression (not 
reality) of admiration and friendship in the flatterer. 

$19. The frequent repetition of the same acts is pleasant, because 
they become habitual and familiar; as we were told (#v) in c. 10. 18. 
Probl. XIX 5, ult, ére kal 76 odvnbes Od paddov Tod dovrybous. 

§ 20. And change is pleasant; by the definition, because change is 
a relapse into the normal condition of our nature: ‘the constant repetition 
of the same thing causing a (vicious) excess of the settled state’. It is 
this vicious excess which is represented in the proverbial pndev dyav, ne 
guid nimis, ‘toujours perdrix. When we have reached a‘ settled state’, as 
a state of health finally established by a gradual course of medical treat- 
ment, the medical applications which were repeatedly employed during 
the cure should be at once discontinued or the state of body will be viti- 
ated: and so in all cases when a-state has reached its acme or normal 
condition anything that causes it to exceed this is injurious. Eating and 
drinking too much are other cases in point; when the system is settled 
or satisfied, the repetition of the acts of eating and drinking disturbs the 
harmonious balance and produces discomfort or disease. The same 
expression occurs in Eth. N. VII 13, 1153 @4, dvamdnpoupéns te tis pv- 
gews kal xaeortnkvias, where from the contrast of the two participles the 
first plainly signifies the state of progress towards satisfaction, and the 
second the complete or satisfied state; and so the Paraphrast explains it, 
mAnpobevres HddmcOa k.7.A.: and similarly év rp kadeornkvia jAckia, Thuc. II 
36, means, a confirmed and settled, mature and vigorous time of life, when 
the age of growing is over. 

And in general, a// excess is vicious; as the Pythagoreans and Plato 
(Philebus) held, and Aristotle himself proves by induction in the establish- 
ment of the doctrine of the mean, in the Nicom. Ethics, 11. The concluding 
words of the seventh book of the Nic. Eth. may serve as a commentary 
on this topic; peraBory dé mavrwav yAuKvraroy, kata Tov TotnTHy, Ova toynplav 
rd’ (i. e. imperfection: we are always wanting a change, because we never 
are in a ‘complete state’). aomep yap avOpamos eiperdBodos 6 movnpos, Kal 
4 pvows 7 Scopern peraBodjs’.ov yap amdj ovd emeixys. The ‘poet’, re- 
ferred to here and in the Rhetoric, is Euripides, Orest. 234, 9 xdml yaias 
dppooat Trodas Oéhevs xpovov ixvos Gels ; weraBodr mavrev yAukv. The ‘change- 
ableness’ of the bad man in the illustration, is deduced, I presume, from 
the axiom that right is one, error and wrong infinite, éo@Aol pev yap amas 
mavrodaraés dé kakoi: see the whole passage from which this apothegm is 
taken, Eth. Nic. 1 5, ult. 1106 4 29, éru rd duaptdve moddaxds ro Oe 
karopOovy povaya@s K.T.A. 

It is this pleasure which is felt in change that makes men and things 
pleasant that present themselves to us or happen ‘after an interval’; 
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‘because they bring a change from our present condition or circum- 
stances, (this is a di-version or a-musement,) and at the same time that 
which can be used (or enjoyed) only at intervals is rare’: but rarity 
makes things ‘better’, c. 7, 14, 29, 32, or gives them a preference over 
others in value and importance—not xecessarily however in the amount 
of pleasure which may be derived from them; though in many cases, 
such as the possession of any rare object, print, coin, gem, in a collection, 
it certainly does. 

§ 21. And learning and wondering are pleasant for the most part; 
wonder, because in it is contained, manifested, the desire of learning; 
and therefore the wonderful is an object of desire (every desire is directed 
to some pleasure, § 5) and consequently pleasant; and learning includes, 
implies, a settlement into our normal. condition’. @vous here stands for the 
true and highest nature, the normal perfect state, of anything, see Grant, 
on Eth, N, 11 1. 3, Polit. 1 2, 1252 4 32, otov yap éxacrov eote Ths yevérews 
tedeabeions paper Hv prow eiva éxactod, domep avOpwron, irmov, oikias. This 
highest condition of our nature is Oewpia, philosophy, the contemplation of 
truth, which is also the highest form or ideal of happiness, Eth. Nic. x 
8 andg. A state of knowledge, to which learning leads, may therefore 
be regarded as a settled or complete state, and-to be the ‘normal condi- 
tion of the intellect’, the noblest part of the entire yuy7. A settlement 
into this condition must therefore by the definition, § 1, be a form"of 
pleasure. 

On wonder, or curiosity, as the origin of learning, of all specu- 
lative inquiry or philosophy, compare Plato, Theaet. 155 D, to whom the 
observation is due, pada yap ditoaddov rodro 76 mabos, rs Oavpatew* ov 
yap Grn dpx} Pirocodgias } airy, x. From Plato it is borrowed by 
Aristotle, Metaph. A 2, 982 6 12, dia yap 7d Oavpdtew of &vOpwrot kal viv 
kai TO mpatov Ap£avto girogopeiv...6 dé dwopav Kai Oavpdtwv olerar dyvoeiv, 
Poet. IV 4, airioy dé kal rovrov, dre pavOdverv od povoy Trois hiioadpos Fd:- 
orov Gddd kal Tois GAdots dpolws’ GAN’ em Bpaxd Kowwvodcw atréy, and 
Coleridge again, Aids to Refiection, on spiritual religion, Aph. Ix., has 
thus improved upon Plato and Aristotle, ‘In wonder all philosophy 
began : in wonder it ends: and admiration fills up the interspace.’ See 
also Sir W. Hamilton’s Lect. on Metaph. Lect. Iv. Vol. 1. p. 77 seq. Ar. 
Met. init. ravres dvOpomo tod eidévar dpéyovra: ice, x.r-A. Here (in the 
Met.) as elsewhere, the pleasure of learning or knowledge is assumed. 
The reverse of this is the cynical Horatian Nil admirari, &c., followed by 
Pope, “* Not to admire is all the art I know, To make men happy and to 
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keep them so.’ Plain truth, dear Murray, needs no flowers of speech, 
So take it in the very words of Creech.” [Epist. 1, 6. 1.] 

§ 22. The pleasure of conferring and receiving benefits and favours 
is made to arise, in the case of the reception of good, or good treatment, 
from the gratification of our desires which this implies, any gratification 
of a desire being pleasant, § 5; and the other, the pleasure of conferring 
favours, is due to the gratification of our love of power (Hobbes again, 
cf, p. 210); the power, namely, evinced in our having (éyew) the means of 
bestowing them, and of shewing our superiority (dmepéyew) by doing so. 
Aristotle, neither here nor elsewhere, takes any account of the benevolent 
affections as elements of human nature. 

Similarly 76 dpxew is said to be 7diorov, § 27. 

From the pleasure of doing service in general is derived the particular 
pleasure of ‘setting our neighbours right’ (rectifying, restoring their fadlex 
fortunes or character to its normal or wfrigh¢ state) either in their pro- 
perty, when their afacrs have gone wrong, or in their judgment, when 
they have made a mistake; or in their conduct, when they have deviated 
(mapexBaiverv) from the right path: and also of supplying their deficiencies 
(as before, pecuniary, intellectual, and. moral) and bringing them up to 
a complete or satisfactory condition. émuredeiv is ‘to put the end upon’, 
(as émorépew, éemiahpayicery, emuypaherv, emixpouarifew Plat. Rep. X 601 A, 
émuriOévat, et sim.), hence, to finish, complete, or ‘fill up’. 

§ 23. The pleasure derived from the ‘imitative arts’ is next traced to 
the same sources, the pleasures, namely, of learning and wonder. These 
being assumed, it follows that every work of imitation, as of painting, 
sculpture, poetry—especially dramatic poetry—(we must either read here 
with Vater ypagixj &c. in the dative, as had occurred to myself, or 
suppose that the ‘art’ in the three cases is carelessly substituted for the 
‘product’ or result of the art); and especially any exact imitation, even 
wher the object imitated is not pleasant in itself; the pleasure lies in the 
mere tmitation, and arises from exercise of the intellect in drawing an 
inference: or ‘conclusion (cvAAoyicpos) from this to that’; which is a 
reasoning process, and a kind of learning. 

The zxzference is from the copy to the original, which must have been 
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seen before, if any pleasure is to be derived from the imitation ; and the 
learning arises from the observation of the two and the comparison of them 
whereby we acquire some knowledge of what the things really are. This 
explanation is found in Poet. c. 4. 5. I will quote the entire passage from the 
beginning of the chapter, as a complete commentary on the passage of the 
Rhetoric, which indeed seems to be directly taken from the other, In the 
Poetics, as here in the Rhetoric, the love of imitation is ultimately based 
upon the love of learning; § 4, atrvov 5é kat rovrou x.7.d. infra. The faculty 
or power of imitation which attends us from our very birth, cvypurov, and 
the love of imitation which accompanies it, both natural, are the two causes 
of poetry, §§ 1 2, and also of the other mimetic arts. *Eolkaou d€ yevvioae 
pev brows Thy mourey airias dvo Tivés, kal abrat puorkal. 1d Te yap pipeto Oat 
ciphurov trois avOpdmois ek maida éori, Kal tovr@ Siapépovor rdv Gov 
(dov Se pupntixdrardy ore kal ras padnoers Toveirar Oud piproews Tas mpodras, 
kal Td xalpew Trois pipnpact mavtas. onpetoy Sé TodTo Td cvpBaivoy emt Tav 
épyov' & yap ada Aumnpds Opapev TovT@v Tas eikovas Tas pdadioTa TKpt- 
Bopévas xalpouev Oewpodvres, otov Onpiav re poppas Tav dripotdrwy (the 
lowest and most degraded) cat vexpav. (§ 4) airvoy dé kal rovrov Ort pavOavew 
od pdvov Trois Prroaddors HdicTov GANA kal Tots GNois dpolws’ GAN emt Bpaxd 
Kowwovovow avTod. Sia yap TovTO xalpovor Tas eikdvas Opavres, OTe TupBaiver 
Oewopodvras pavOdvew Kal cvAdoyiCer Oat Ti ExacTov, oivy Ott ovTOS ekeivos, Emel 
édy pa) Tuyxavy mpoewpakos ov dia pipnpa tromoe thy nOovnv adda Ova THY 
dmrepyaciay (the execution, elaboration, finish, Plat. Rep. VI 504 D) 4 rHv 
xpovav 7) Sta TovavTny Twa GAAnv airiay. In the first three chapters of this 
treatise it is assumed that all the fine arts, painting, sculpture, music, and 
poetry in all its branches—architecture, except so far as the sculpture 
employed in decoration is concerned, does not appear in the list—are 
imitative, and derived from the love of imitation and the power of 
imitation characteristic of humanity; and it is upon the various modes of 
imitation that the division of the fine arts is founded. 

In the same way the pleasure which we derive from metaphors 
consists in tracing the resemblance—a process of learning, paOyois tus— 
between the word ‘transferred’ and the thing it, sometimes remotely, 
resembles ; so that here again the natural pleasure which attends all 
acquisition of knowledge, ro yap pavOdvew padios 70 dice raclv ears, is 
assumed as the foundation of the love of imitation. Rhet. 111 to. 2. 
Comp. Ill 8, 2, andes yap kal dyvecrov ro dmeipov. 111 9.2, 11.9. And in 
Probl. XIX 5, the same principle is applied to music: 81a ri #8r0v dxovovow 
addvrwy doa av mpoemvorapuevor TryXdvoot TOY pedav i) OY wt) emloravrat3...... 
fj Ore Hdd 7d pavOdvew; rodrou Se atrioy btu TO wev NapBdvew Thy emLoTHuNy, TO 
b€ xphaOa Kal dvayvwpicew eoriv. 

Twining in his note on Poet. Iv 4 (note 22, p, 186 seq.) in describing 
and illustrating this doctrine of Aristotle, remarks that ‘he does not see 
how any zwformation can be said to be acquired by the spectator’ (or 
listener) from the mere zdentification of two objects, the inference that 
‘this is that’. And this remark is true if this were all that Aristotle 
means by his doctrine. The mere identification of an object compared 
with one already known conveys no zew knowledge, which is essential to 
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the notion of /earning. But what seems to be Aristotle’s real meaning is 
(as I have expressed it above) that by the comparison of the representa- 
tion with the original, whether it be a picture, or a trait of character in 
a tragedy, or a metaphor, you /eavn something zew in this respect; that 
the representation, in proportion to its accuracy and finish (the number 
of details introduced), enables you to discover or observe by the com- 
parison something new in the object which you had never observed 
before: and this is the ‘inference’ from the resemblance, which the 
ovAXoytopos, here and in the Poetics, is intended to express. On the love 
of imitation, and the pleasure derived from the imitation of objects in 
themselves disagreeable, Schrader quotes de Part. Anim. 15, 445, a5. 
[kat yap ay etn dromoy ei rds peév eikovas adtév Oewpodvres xalpomer bre Thy 
Onprovpyjnoacay réxynv cuvOewpovper, otov thy ypadixny 4} Tv macTiKHY, 
avray dé Trav ioe cuvectdérar jut) paddov dyamGpev tiv Gewplay, Suvdpevol 
ye Tas airias Ka@opay. d10 det py Svoxepaivery madixas THY mEpl TAY aTipoTépwy 
(oor érioxeyw.] 

§ 24. From the love of wonder arises the pleasure that we derive 
from (tragic) ‘catastrophes’ and ‘narrow escapes from danger’, which are 
all Se ee XI init. gore b€ mepumérera pév 7 eis TO evavtiov 
TOY Mpatropevav peTaBorn,...kat TOvTO O€...kaTa TO eikds 7) dvaykaiov. The 
term mepiméreca therefore expresses merely the ‘sudden change or revolu- 
tion of fortune’ of the actors in the drama; the later appellation xara- 
atpody (Polybius) conveys the same notion of ‘revolution’ (orpo¢y), with 
the additional annotation of a ‘downward’ tendency (xara) or downfall, to 
degradation or ruin. 

mapa puxpov| The preposition, which.in this and similar phrases, mapa. 
Bpaxv, map’ drlyov, map’ ovdey (dyeww, riPer Oat, n-yetoOau), is usually translated. 
in English by ‘within’, ‘within a little of’, ‘within an ace or an inch. of’, in 
reality implies comparison; two things when set ‘side by side’ being 
more easily compared together. (Rhet. II 23. 30, wap’ GAAn\a gavepa... 
padXoy, III 2. 9, dua ro mapadAnda ra evavtia padiota aire Oa, Ib. ONO 1195 
17.3.) The comparison in these phrases is expressed in terms of 
quantity, ‘about as much as, amounting to?; and so mapa pukpov becomes 
‘nearly about, closely approaching to, or within a little of”. A few 
instances of a very common idiom are given in Jelf’s G7. G7. § 637 on 
napa, Vol. I, p. 301, [Kuhner’s Ausfihriiche Grammatik, § 440, Vol. Il, 
p- 445] and Matth. Gr Gv. 588 a, who does not properly explain 
it. .Victorius quotes from Phys. B 5, 8, 197 @ 27, a sentence which con- 
veys a sort of explanation of mapa puxpdv: d10 kal 70 Tapa pixpov KaKov jj 
dyabsy péya NaPeiy if) Svotuxeiv 7 evruyeiv eatin, Ort ws Umapxov Aéyet 7 dia- 
voa’ Td yap mapa puxpov Somep ovdev amexerv Soxet. 
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§ 25. -Kal...rd cuvyyerf d€] Note onI 1.11, p.20. ovyyevf are things that 
belong to the same yevos or family, congeners of all kinds, ‘all things akin 
to and resembling one another’: the evyyevj, besides the examples given 
directly, man, horse, youth, are also indirectly illustrated by the things 
mentioned in the proverbs: they are ‘class fellows’, any thing of the 
same 4ind with another. All that is natural is pleasurable—by the defi- 
nition—things belonging to the same class have a natural connexion, 
(‘xara pvow inter se esse dicit quod eiusdem naturae participes sint,’ Vict.) 
—therefore all ovyyevf are nd€a; but only ‘for the most part’, not always: 
for sometimes ‘a man’s greatest foes’are those of his own household’, and 
‘two of a trade can never agree’; xepapevs Kepapet Koréer kal TexTOML TExTOV, 
Hes. Cp. et D. 25. The two sides are given, Eth. Nic. VIII 2 init. 


ie hecaioys to fa COMPEMO- ERT fend ao Asis Nant ro06e Fhe 
Hence nArixiorns is ‘a compa and frretre- i : — rhe 
Schol. on Plat. Phaedrus 240 C, Ava yap Kal o madatos Acyos Téprew Tov 
#Atka, gives the remainder of the line, nAé Auka Tépre, yépav Oé te TépmE 
yépovra. The proverb occurs again in Plato, Gorg. 510 B, Symp. 195 B, 
Lys. 214 A, and is alluded to Rep. I 329 A, moAAaxis yap cuvepyoueba ties 
els tavTd mapamdnolav yArcKkiav exovres, Siacd{ovtes Tv madatay mapoipiav. 
Eth, Nic. VI 14, 1161 4 35, peéya Se mpds pidiav...7d Kab? Hrixiav’ HAE yap 
WAtka, Kat of ouvnGers eraipo.. Eth, Eudem. VII 2, 1238 a 34, where ano- 
ther of these proverbs of association is quoted from Eur. Belleroph. Fr. 
VIII (Dind.) kax@ Kaxds te ovvrérnxev dovais. Cic, de Senect. c. 3. Ast 
and Stallbaum’s notes, ad Z/. cc. 

as alei tov dpoior] ayet beds ws Tov duotov, Hom. Od. p’ (XVII) 218. Eth. N, 
VIII 2, init. IX 3, 1165617, Eth, Eud. vit 1, 1235 a 7, Magn. Mor. 11 11, 
1208 6 10, Theophrastus mepi qdorovnpias, ult. cai ddyOés éore ro THs mapot- 
plas, TO Opoioy mpos TO Opotoy mopever bat. 

éyvo S€ Onp Ojpa] Eth, Eud. u.s., éyvw d€ hadp te Papa cal AvKos AUKov. 

koAowws mapa Kodo] Birds of a Feather flock together. Eth. Eud., 
U.S., Kal yap Kodous mapa Kododv. Magn. Mor. II 11, 1208 4 9, Kai yap 
KoAowds mapa Kodovov ifdver (‘perch together’), Eth. N. vill 2,u.s. Theocr, 
Id. 1X 31, rérru€ pev rérriys iros, pippake dé pippak, ipnxes & tonéuw. Epi- 
charmus, apud Diog. Laert. 111 1. 16 (quoted by Gaisford), xai yap 4 kve@v 
kuvi Kaddduorov eipev haivera, Kai Bots Boi, dvos & ovm KddANorov (eorw 
Gaisford ; Mullach, Fragm. Phil. Gr. p. 142; bs 8é Onv vi, Cobet, Diog. L.) 
vs 8 vi. Three of these proverbs are illustrated by Erasmus, Adagia pp. 
1642—44. ; 

§ 26. Next from the principle of the ‘fondness of like for like’ is 
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deduced the universality of ‘self-love’. rd Suotov Kal rd ovyyeves 780 éauTg 
stands for ra uo. kal ra ovyyer Hdéa dAdAals Grarra; ‘since all things 
that are like and akin (closely related) are agreeable to one another, and 
@ man stands in the highest degree in this relation to himself, (rodro mé- 
movOev, ‘suffers this’, has this affection, i.e. relation to...) all men must be 
more or less fond of self (self-lovers); because all such relations (spoidrns 
and ovyyévera) belong to him (vmdpxet avr@), most of all to himself’; i. e. he 
stands in these relations more nearly to himself than to any thing or any 
body else. In the discussion of rd idavrov, the subject. of Eth. Nic. 1x 8, 
two kinds of self-love are distinguished; the one low and vulgar, charac- 
teristic of the modAoi, which consists in rd éavrois dmovéyew Td mAeiov év 
XPHpact Kal ripais rat ndovais rais owpatikais...rovrav yap of moAXol épe- 
yovrat...ot 87 mept ratra mAeovexrat xapiCovrat rais émtOvpiats Kal dAws Tois 
madeot Kal TH Gdoyw Tis Wuxjs—b. Kal 7 mpoonyopia yeyévnrat dr Tov ToA- 
Aov PavAov dvros, 1168 4 16, seq.; and it has therefore got a ‘bad name’: 
but ré Pidavroyr in its true sense, when this desire of superiority over others, 
and consequent preference of self—this grasping spirit, mAeovefia, in a 
good sense—manifests itself in a desire to excel them in honour and 
virtue, ¢tew becomes praiseworthy and right. év maou 81 rots émawverois 
6 omovdaios daiverat €avT@ Tov Kadov mA€ov vé“wv. OUTw péev ov Pidavrov 
eivat Sei kaarep etpnrar’ ws & of moAXoi, ov xpyn, 1169 a 35. Comp. Pol. 11 5, 
1263 62, ro dé idavroy evar éyerat Sixalws’ ovK Ears S€ robro rd Gideiv 
€autév, dGANa To paGddov fh Set Gidreiv, xaOdrep Kal rov piroxpypuaroy, émet 
pirovai ye mavres os eimeiv Exagtov Trav ToovTav. So we say ‘fond of mo- 
ney’ or anything else, meaning ‘over-fond’ of it. The natural fondness is 
in all cases to be distinguished from the vicious over-fondness. 

This love of self will naturally be extended to all that immediately 
belongs to, or is closely connected with, oneself, ra airéy, .as our ‘words’ 
and ‘works’. Doyor all that we ‘say’—and, as we should now add in this 
our ‘reading age’, ‘read and write’—all our talk, studies, habits of 
thought, theories, arguments and such like, everything in which zntellect 
is expressed; and épya, all that we do, or produce, all our actions and 
works; in which latter is included the propagation of children, avray yap 
épya ta réxva. Comp. Plat. Rep.1 330 C, domep yap of roinral ra airdv 
rrounpara kal of marépes Tovs Taidas ayaraot ravry re 8€ Kal of xpnuatiodpevos 
rept Ta xpnpara amovdafovew ws Epyov éauray, kal ov Kata rH xpelav Bomep 
of Ao. This natural fondness for our own ‘works’ is assigned in Eth. 
Nic. Ix 7 as the reason why benefactors usually feel more affection for 
those on whom they have conferred their favours than these are inclined 
to return. The compensation principle, the debtor and creditor account 
between the two parties, belongs to justice, and has nothing to do with 
this natural affection, pidia. ddfere & dv huorkdrepov elvar 7d alriov, Kal 
ovx Spoor TG rept Tovs Saveicayras, 1167 4 29: and then follows the true 
explanation, dep kal éml trav rexurdv ovpBeBnkev’ mas yap ro olxeioy épyov 
dyanG paddov 4} ayannOein Gv vro Tov epyov eprpu xou vyevopevov. ud\wora 8 
lows rovTo mept rods moutas cvpBaiver’ Urepayamdot yap ovTot Ta oikeia 
mouspara, OTepyovrTes Gomep TEKVa. — ; 

It is this love which men feel for what is specially their own in word 
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avTos mpos €auTOV EKAaTTOS TOUTO men ovbey; dvaryen 
TavTas pidavrous eval 1 nee n nTTOV" TAaVTa 
yap Ta TolavTaA Umapxer mpos avTov pao a. érrel 
dé ‘pidauros waYTES, Kal Ta avToV Bevis oea Eval 
seg ee oiov épya Kal Aoyous. Oto Kal prroKohanes 
ws él TO mWOAU Kat Prdepacrat Kal pidoripor Kal 
@iAroTEKVOL’ avTwY yap épya Ta TeKva. kal Ta 
éANuri €riteNel ou: avtav yap Epyov Hon yiryverat. 
Kal érel TO apyew HOLeTOV, Kal TO ToPpoy OoKeiV Elva 


or work that is the foundation of their liking for flattery, for the love of 
others, and for honour, the external tokens of respect—all of which are 
recognitions of their merit in word or deed in some shape or other, and 
evidence of respect, admiration, and regard; from the flatterer a mere 
pretence, with the others a reality. It is also the explanation of the 
parental affection, children being in a special and peculiar sense a man’s 
own work. 

And this accounts also for the pleasure which we find in supplying 
a defect, or bringing anything to a state of perfection (see on § 22), 
“because zow (by this time, not before, 76) the work becomes our own’; 
the perfection of it is due to ourselves, and we get the credit of the whole. 
Victorius remarks upon this, that the difference between this form of 
pleasure and that which is expressed in the same words in § 22, lies in 
the difference of the source of the pleasure and the motive of the action 
in either case. In the former the motive is benevolent, and the pleasure 
is that of doing good to others; here the motive is selfish, and the 
pleasure that of gratifying oneself. 

§ 27. émel To dpyew dicrov] ‘ut res plana certaque ponitur’. Victorius, 
However, it may most readily be deduced from the innate love of power, 
already indicated in §§ 14, 22,g.v. To this natural impulse or emotion 
is traced the pleasure that is derived from ‘wisdom’, or the reputation of 
it—this is not the same as the pleasure of learning or acquiring know- 
ledge, but that of possessing and exercising it, or the influence which the 
reputation of it carries with it—Now ‘wisdom’ may be understood in two 
senses; ‘practical wisdom’, dpdvnots, rd ppoveiv, which is pleasant to 
possess and exercise because it implies power, in the shape of influence 
over the actions of others; and ‘speculative wisdom’, codia, which gratifies 
our love of wonder, § 21, because it brings with it the knowledge of all 
sorts of things that are interesting and curious (and therefore objects of 
wonder). One would have supposed that the love of taxing, censuring, or 
finding fault with our neighbours and friends, emitipar, is directly traceable 
to the pleasure of exercising power so frequently noticed before. Here 
however an intermediate step is introduced between the feeling and its 
real origin. This is the love of honour. Censuring and finding fault im- 
plies an advantageous contrast between ourselves and those whom we 
thus ‘tax’, a superiority in judgment or virtue, which gives us the right to 
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e Vd ry 
Ov" dpxikov yap TO dpovelv, tort & 1 copia odNGv 
kal Oavpactay émotiyyn. ért érrel iroTpor ws él 
TO qwoNv, avdyxn Kal TO émitysav Tols médAas HOU 
28 evar. Kai TO év & BEATIOTOS SoKel Eivat avTOs avTOD, 
3 2 
évTavda Siar piBev, WOTED Kal Evpiridns not 
Kamwt TOUT’ éeiyeTat, 
, Ce: ee oF ~~ Yi 
VEMWY EKaTTHS nuEpas WELTTOY MEpPOS, 
tw” avtds aitod tuyyaver BéATIOTOS wY. 
find fault; and the honour we all love is reflected upon ourselves by 
the contrast. But the pleasure lies ultimately not in the honour itself, 
but in the superiority that respect and the outward signs of it indicate. 

MS A‘ here adds xal 76 dpyew after 750 etvar, adopted by Spengel. It 
would mean of course the general exercise of authority, an extension of 
the special émriuav, and analogous to it, as manifested in various modes 
of punishment or correction by word and deed. And herein would lie 
the distinction. The private citizen can only find fault (viz. with his 
tongue); the ruler can inflict actual penalties, personal or pecuniary. 

§ 28. There is pleasure again in ‘dwelling upon’, lingering in (passing 
one’s time in, diarpiBerv) any pursuit or occupation in which one is ‘at 
one’s very best’. d:arpiSew is by a similar metaphor applied to dwelling 
on, brooding over, nursing, the prospect of vengeance, II 2.2. This same 
topic is also applied to ‘good’, I 6.29; the difference being in the ‘ends’ 
or motives severally proposed, which stimulate the action in each; in the 
one it is success, a form of good; in the other, pleasure; the skill or 
degree of excellence shewn in the exercise of any faculty, bodily or 
mental, is the same in both. To dwell on that in which our superiority 
is shewn is of course pleasant, by the preceding rule. Problem XVIII 6, 
quoted by Gaisford, raises the question suggested by this topic. The 
solution which corresponds to the explanation here given, is the second: 
i) bre év ols olerae Exactos KpatioTevew TadTa mpoarpeira, Oo O€ aipetrat Kal emt 
Toor’ émeiéera (here follows the quotation from Euripides ; and it is added,) 
ort dy tives €& apyfhs EXovrat, Kay ois av cuvebicOaow, ovdé Kpivew Svvavrat 
Ta BeATio’ SuepOapra yap 7 Sidvoia dia Ghavdas mpoaipécers : that is, men in 
these cases choose a lower kind of pursuit instead of a higher, in con- 
sequence of a’ depravation of judgment arising from the familiarity created 
by constant exercise of those practices in which their special skill lies. 

atros avrod BéArioros| Matth. Gr. Gr.§ 460. The superlative in these 
phrases seems to be substituted for the comparative, and to belong to the 
rather large family of misuses of the former, which are found in our own 
language no less than in the Greek. 

This fragment of Euripides’ Antiope (Fr. xx Dind., xxv1I Wagner) 
is quoted also in Plato’s Gorgias 484 E, &c., with one or two trifling 
variations. The second line there runs thus, vépov ro mAciorov jpepas 
rovr@ pépos; which, with avrg instead of rovra, is also the reading of the 
Problem. The third line is quoted in Alcib. 11 146 A, with xparworos. 
In the Problem also, xpdricros stands for BeAriatos. In the two following 
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29 duoiws S€ Kal érel a Tada TeV joewy Kal TATA P. 4% 
dveots, Kal 6 yéAws THY OEY, dvaykn Kal Ta yeAota 

jdéa elvat, kal dvOpwrous Kal Adyous Kat epya: ua P. 137% 
para dé epi yeNolwy xwpis ev ToIs mept TrOUNT ERTS. 
Tepi ev Ovy joewy eipnoOw TavTa, Ta O€ AvTNpa 


ék THV tvavTiwy ToVTAS Pavepa. 

pages of the Gorgias a good deal more of the same passage has been 
incorporated in Callicles’ speech as prose, Of the attempted restorations 
of this I have given an account in Note A, Appendix to Translation of 
Gorgias, p.134. [On p. 64 the lines here quoted are translated as follows: 
‘Each shines in that, ¢o that end presses forward, Devotes to that the better 
part 0 the day, Wherein he chances to surpass himself.’| 


§ 29. rav idéov] Note on I 11.4.—dveous, ‘relaxation’, metaphor from 
unscrewing and thereby relaxing the strings of the lyre, and_so lowering 
bo Toe Munthe ie hl ee and dwévar are hence 
extended to denote ‘intensification’ and. ‘relaxation’ in general. See note 
on I 4.12, The undue propensity of people in general to the enjoyment 
of ‘the ridiculous’ is noticed in Eth. Nic. IV 14, 1128 @ 13 (on evrpameXia 
the mean in the use of the yedofov), émumoddfovras Sé tov yeAolov, kal rav 
mrelorav xatpovrey TH maida Kal TO oKaMTEW paddov f Sei «.t.A. The dis- 
cussion of ro yeAoioy here referred to as existing in the Poetics, and again 
in Rhet. 111 18. 7, where we are told that the ‘kinds’ of it are enumerated, 
cannot possibly mean the passage which we actually find there in c. 5. 2, 
which is a mere definition. The subject was probably treated in the 
second book of the two of which the Poetics originally consisted; and 
most likely formed part of the treatise on Comedy, which the author 
promises at the commencement of the sixth chapter of the extant work. 
Such are the opinions of Heitz, the latest writer on the question; Verlorene 
Schriften Arist. pp. 87—103. 

On the ‘ludicrous’, see Cicero de Orat. 11 58 seq. de ridiculo,; Quint. 
Inst. Orat. vi 3. Demetr. wept épunveias in the chapter—zepi ray év rois 
mpdypact xapirwy, ap. Spengel, Rhet. Gr. 111 298 seq. Bain, On the Emo- 
ttons and Will, pp. 282—285; and Herbert Spencer, Essays &c., 2nd 
Series, Essay 1, The Physiology of Laughter. 

eipnoOw] This is the first instance in the Rhetoric of the use of this 
most familiar Aristotelian form of expression (a verb in the third person 
of the imperative passive), which in some of his works occurs sometimes 
at the end of nearly every chapter. It expresses the completeness and 
sufficiency of any action or process, that a thing has been completely 
gone through and finished, and that that is sufficient, and no more need 
be said or done about it. Thus eipjo6a, ‘let so much have been said upon 
the subject’, means, let it suffice to have said so much, let this be con- 
sidered sufficient, and the subject closed; and let us now ‘have done 
with it’, and go on to something else. It is not peculiar to Aristotle, 
though very much more common in him than in other writers. It occurs 

1 The two lists of the Aristotelian writings differ. Diogenes v. 26 has Tloey- 
rixd. a’; the Anonymus, ap. Buhle, Vol. 1 p. 63, réxvns mocgrixys, 8’. 
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for instance in Xenophon, Mem, Iv 2.19, duos d¢ elppobw por, ‘be satisfied 
with my saying so much’, let it suffice to have said so much: Plato, Phileb, 
57 C, eipnoOe, ‘let it be said once for all’, and no more about it. Ib. 628, 
pebcicbor, and Stallbaum’s note on Phaedr. 278 B, reraicOa, ‘enough of this 
joking’, Ib. 250 C, xexapicOw, Theaet. 197 D, memoujod, Euthyd. 278 D, 
memaicOw vpiv, Rep. VIII 553 A, 562A, IX 588 D, wemd\dobo. Thucyd.1 71, 
dpicba, ‘let this definition suffice’, Ar. Eth. Nic. 1 1 ult. reppouudoda, 

let so much suffice by way of preface’; Top. .A 8, 103 4 1, and 13, 105 a 21, 
Siwpicbw: et passim. 

This notion of a completed, perfected, concluded, fixed and permanent, 
and sufficient action, belongs to the perfect tense in general, and appears, 
not only in the imperative of the passive, but also in the indicative, perfect 
and future (the paulo post futurum, on which see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 408). 
Of the indicative, instances are, Soph. Trach. 586, peunyavnrar rodpyor, 
Philoct. 1280, mémavpat, Eur. Hippol. 1457, xexaptépnrat tdua, my powers 
of endurance are exhausted, the play is played out, all my endurance and 
sufferings are over, and this is the end : compare wemdvOacu yap, Rhet. 11 8.2 ; 
Aesch. Eum. 680, and Aesch. S.c. T. 1050, dvareripnras (Paley’s notes on both 
passages). Fragm. Phryx (Fr. Aesch. 263), dsvameppovpnrar Bios. Eur. 
Orest. 1203, and Phoen. 1019, efpnras Adyos. Plat. Phileb. 62 D, pedeivrac. 
Ar. Rhet. I 14 ult. 11 5 ult. cal mepi pev poBepady kal Oappadéwy elpnra, ‘so 
much for’, where the perf. ind. pass. in summing up at the end of the 
chapter, plainly differs only in form from the ordinary imperative. TZvoia 
Suit. Fuit Ilium. 

Of the paulo post futurum a good instance occurs Theaet. 180 A, in 
the humorous description of the Heraclitean philosophers, ‘and if you 
look for an explanation of the meaning of the meaning of this, érép@ 
memdnfer kawas peTovopacpere, you will be instantly shot with (7, another 
phraselet, énuarig) another brand new word coined for the occasion’, i.e. 
you will have been shot already, as it were; almost before you know 
where you are. 

The observation on this use of the tense in Jelf’s Gr. Gr. § 399, obs. 1, 
is quite inadequate, and not quite correct: Matthiae, Gv. Gr. § 500, p.84I, 
is somewhat more satisfactory. 


CHAP. XII. 


§ 1. Such are the motives and incentives that stimulate men to in- 
justice and wrong, which have been found to be so many varieties of 
pleasure: we next proceed to examine and classify, for the use of the 
forensic practitioner, the dispositions and characters of wrong-doers and 
of their intended victims, those who are most likely to be exposed to 
wrong. 

First of all, the ‘possibility’ of effecting it must always be taken into 
account by any one who contemplates the perpetration of a wrong: and 
not only the general possibility, as whether so and so is possible to a 
human being (physical or absolute possibility), but a sfecéa/ possibility to 
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olwyrat SuvaTov eivat TO Tpaypa mpaxOnvat Kal €av- 
Tots Suvarév, ete av Nabeiv TpacavTes, n pn AaOov- 
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themselves, xa) éavrois Suvarév; in other words, the moral possibility, 
when the act is done in such a way or under such circumstances as shall 
render it worth their while; such that the prejudice or injury sustained 
by the action or its consequences shall not outweigh the prospective 
benefit ; an act done in spite of these considerations may be regarded as 
morally ‘impossible’. 

etre dy (olwvrat) Aabetv rpa€ayres] ‘whether, that is, the intended wrong- 
doers think the crime will never be detected at all; or be detected, but 
remain unpunished; or if it be punished, that the loss or injury so 
sustained will be less than the gain resulting from it to themselves’. 

§ 2. éy tois vorepov] The subject of ‘general probability and impro- 
bability’ shall be considered hereafter, that is, in II 19, where the duvarav 
and ddvvarov (one of the four xowol romor) are analysed. This is expressed 
by the xowd yap ratra mavrwv Tay Adywy of the parenthesis: ‘because they 
are common to all kinds of speeches’, (viz. the three kinds of Rhetoric, 
which is here taken as the basis of their xowworns, elsewhere it is their 
opposition to the efdn, see Introd. on rozou, p. 128), ‘therefore they shall be 
considered hereafter’, viz. with the rest in II 19. We now proceed to the 
subject of the spetial. or moral probability, which affects would-be wrong- 
doers themselves (avrot & otovra: Suvaroi eiva,..), and under the circum- 
stances of any particular case. 

The first class of persons that rely on this kind of possibility, in the 
sense of a possible exemption from punishment if they do wrong, are able 
speakers and men of action—the one capable of defending themselves 
against attack with their tongues by plausible argument, the other of 
carrying through the business or transaction in the best and completest 
way, So as to secure all possible advantage; and men already practised in 
many forensic contests—and so with acquired experience of the resources 
available for defence against an accuser in a court of justice; and men 
with many friends, having an extensive or influential connexion, or well 
befriended,—these will be well helped; and the wealthy—who can buy otf 
an accuser or antagonist, and corrupt the judges. 

§ 3. The possibility of doing wrong with impunity is greatest when 
the parties themselves answer to any of the foregoing descriptions; and 
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if not, (in the next degree), when they have friends, or servants and follow- 
ers, or associates of these kinds; for these circumstances and capacities 
make it possible for them (d:d, the cause, the power is due to these) to do 
the things (this applies specially to the mpakrixoi), and to escape either 
detection or punishment. 

§ 4. Again, the possibility is increased, the attempt becomes easier, 
if they are friends either of the objects of the wrong, those whom they 
propose to injure, or of the judges who would have to try the case if 
brought before them: for friends are off their guard (/¢. unguarded), and 
thereby particularly exposed to injury and wrong, and moreover are in- 
clined to come to terms or to be reconciled without ‘prosecuting’ the 
case, or bringing it before a court of justice; and judges are ready to 
oblige their friends, and either let them off altogether, or inflict a very 
slight penalty (so fair and upright were the Athenian dicasts). 

oi...idoe apvAakror «.r.A.]| This sounds very atrocious, and certainly 
has a highly inimoral appearance on the face of it. But we are to 
recollect that the author told us in his apology for Rhetoric in the preface 
that such suggestions are to be regarded only as exemplifications of the 
theory of the art, which argues each side of every question indifferently 
without regard to moral considerations: but in practice, though the 
rhetorician as such caz employ immoral arguments, no Aonest rhetorician 
would have recourse to them. Rhetoric does not profess to teach virtue ; 
that must be learned aliunde, This is Ardstotle’s view of the matter: the 
Sophists, who, as we are expressly told, identified the study of Rhetoric 
with a general, political education, had no such excuse or justification 
for the immoralities of ¢#ezr Rhetoric, which they inculcated without alloy, 

mpookaradnarrovra] ‘Kai mpos, e¢ praeterea. pessime vulgo mpoo- 
Katadddrrovra’. Gaisford. Bekker and Spengel retain the vulgate, to 
which there is no possible objection. xaradAarrecOa alone, it is true, 
conveys all that is ~ecessary to the sense, the reconciliation namely; but 
mpos is very often added to a verb, simple or compound, to express 
‘direction’ to an object, as mpocevreivew mdnyas, Dem. c. Mid. 528. 25; 
mpocevOvvew, Ar. Pol. vil (v1) 8, 1322 4 9; and particularly with verbs 
that imply conciliation or reconciliation, as rpooxepeiv Thuc. I 103, IV 71, 
‘to come over to a side’, mpoodyeoOar, ‘to bring over to one, to conciliate’. 
Isocr. Nicocl. § 22, Oepareias mpocayayeoba, Thuc. III 43, dwary mpocd- 
yerOat Th. AHO0s, II 48, pyre oikr@ pyr emvetkeia, ois ovde €y@ €@ mpocayerOat 
(to be won over). mpogiecOa et similia. So here the compound verb 
xaradddrrecOat denotes the mutual settlement of the disputed points, and 
the additional zpds the conciliation, being won over, which attends it. 


is 
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1 § infra cum libris. [6] Spengel. 

§ 5. Persons likely to escape detection are those whose personal and 
moral or mental character is opposite (this is the ‘oppositiém’ of ‘con- 
trariety’, the extremes under the same gg¢mus, as black and white in 
colour, bitter and sweet in taste, hot and cold in touch or feeling, and 
such like) to that which the charge necessarily implies ; as when a man of 
feeble bodily frame is charged with ‘assault and battery’, or a poor and 
ugly man with adultery. 

The doers charged with aixia was a stock example of the rémos of 
To eixés in the early rhetorical treatises. This réwos was the staple of 
Corax’s réyvn, Rhet. 11 24. 11; and the case of the ‘weak man’ is quoted 
by Aristotle as one of the examples there used, The application of the 
argument of ‘probability’ to the treatment of it, shewing how Rhetoric 
tavayria ovAdoyitera, is there illustrated. It appears again in Rhet. ad 
Alex. 36 (37). 6, and Pl. Phaedrus 273 B, as an extract from Tisias’ réyvn, 
where the rozos of ré eikos is represented as somewhat differently treated. 
Victorius cites Quint. V 10. 26, speaking of the same mode of inference ; 
the probability namely of the conformity of a man’s actions to his bodily 
condition and ordinary character. These are ‘personal’ topics of argu- 
ment, argumenta a persona, § 23, inferences from personal conditions, 
qualities, habits, employed to determine the probability of a certain 
action, as proceeding from 42m: one of these is, habitus corporis: ducitur 
enim frequenter in argumentum species libidinis, robur petulantiae,; his 
contraria in diversum—the two cases given by Aristotle. 

6 mens kal 6 aicypos, the definite article marking the genus, Ae mem- 
ber of a certain class. See note on I 7.13 ef py) Gv 6 mpa€or, p. 130. In 
this and the next topic there is a change from persons to things, which 
are resumed as the objects of analysis in § 32. 

kal Ta Alay év havep@] ‘And things, i.e. acts, that are excessively con- 
spicuous, open to observation and under people’s eyes’, ra év dpOadpots, 
‘things in sight’, gud sautent aux yeux. Polit. VII (VI) 4, 1319 4 18, dALyor 
pev yap moyvnpov Tapoparat, odd dé yivopevov ev dpOadrpois padrddv ori. 
Such glaring acts are not guarded against (apvAaxra here occurs in a dif- 
ferent sense to apiAakros pidor in § 4: chat is ‘unguarded’, from gvAdr- 
reoOat, the direct Jasstve; this is ‘not guarded agazns?’, the passive of 
(the middle) @vAarreo ai rs ‘to guard oneself against anything’, comp. 
§§ 6 and 21), no precautions are taken to prevent them, ‘because no one 
would suppose that any one was likely to attempt them’. Supply to com- 
plete the sense rw’ Gv moujoa adrd, or émtyerpoa adrois. This is a return 
to the original topic of & dvvavra: mpdrrew ‘possible actions’. r& diay ép 
gavep@ are therefore acts which are likely ‘to be carried into effect’—zot, 


‘to escape detection’, AaOyrixd from the preceding clause, which is in 
some sort parenthetical. 
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§ 6. And acts again which are of such a magnitude (rn\txadra) and 
of such a kind as no one (else) would ever think of doing (supply zou}- 
oete); for these too (like the preceding) are not guarded against, (viz. novel 
and audacious attempts and enterprises which people are unprepared for, 
and which therefore take them by surprise) : for it is only against custom- 
ary offences, just like sicknesses, that people are on their guard; against 
diseases hitherto unknown, (which no one has ever yet had,) no one ever 
takes precautions. dppoornpa, dppwotia, appworeiv properly denote ‘ want 
of strength’, bodily weakness, and hence any infirmity, such as sickness. 
Hence Thucydides applies it, 111 15, to want of strength of will, or of 
inclination, dppworia rod orparevew; and VII 47, to weakness of mind; the 
mental prostration or despondency which prevailed amongst the Athenian 
troops before Syracuse: and again in VIII 83, to Tissaphernes’ weakness 
of will or inclination, as shewn in his ‘remissness’ or ‘ disinclination’ to 
supply pay to the crews of the Peloponnesian vessels ; which Arnold well 
expresses by ‘he was sick of it’, In Plat. Rep. 11 359 B it represents 
nothing more than the defect or weakness of a faculty. In Xenophon the 
three words usually denote some form of disease or sickness: Demosth. 
Ol. II p. 24. 5, Somep yap év rois cdpaow judy, Ews per av eppapevos 7 TLS, 
ovdev éemarcbdverat tév Ka? Exacta cabpav, éway Sé€ appaotnua te cupB7, 
mavra Kiveirat, Kav ppypa Kav oTpeupa Kav Addo Tt THY VTapxovTar aabpor 7, 
any disease or other imperfection and unsoundness of body, including 
fractures, sprains, &c. 

§ 7. kai ois pndels éyOpos 4 mooi] is a return to the original construc- 
tion of § 3. Supply otovra: dvvacba: mpdrrew x.r.A. or simply otovrat dSvva- 
oa. ddixeiv. And also those (are disposed to do wrong, or think they 
can do-it undetected or with impunity) who have no enemy at all or a 
great many: the former think they will escape undetected because there 
is no one (no enemy) to take precautions against them (and their 
attempts); the latter pass undiscovered, because they are not likely (dy) 
to be suspected of assailing people when they are on their guard against 
them (as enemies), did 76 jx) Ooxetv av emiyerppoa ‘because they would not be 
thought (/¢. seem) likely to assail’, ‘because no one would think them 
likely to assail’; and also, if they ave suspected or detected (so Victo- 
rius), (and brought before a court of justice), they have a defence ready 
that they never would have made, were not at all ely to make, such an 
attempt; that is, that their guilt is highly improbable; Corax’s topic of ro 
eixos again. 
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§ 8. And those again who have any means of concealment (either of 
themselves, or of the goods they have stolen,) or any ‘mode’ (of changing 
it, so that it shall not be recognised, Victorius, or more generally, ‘any 
contrivance or device’) or any place (of refuge for themselves, or for stow- 
ing away the stolen property) or are of an inventive disposition, or habit 
of mind’, (suggestive of rpdmou in the second sense, and pnxavai). 

Victorius confines the whole of this topic to the one crime of robbery, 
de furibus ac latronibus ; and interprets kpiyis gud possunt quae sustulerint 
nullo negotio occulere; tpomos guibus modus viague facilis est illa tmmu- 
tandi, Quod aut figuram aut colorem variare possint; aut artificio dent- 
gue suo aliguo modo facere ne ipsa agnoscantur. I should prefer giving 
it the wider sense of contrivances, devices of all kinds, tricks, artifices, 
any ‘ways’ or ‘modes’ of getting out of a scrape, and escaping the con- 
sequences of a criminal act. In Plat. Phileb. 16, it has a nearly similar 
sense, ef Tis rpomos €otw kat pnxavy. Lastly, confining d:aeors to the same 
subject, he translates it vedere, as we say to dispose of a thing; adding, 
Sidbeow enim hic alienationem valere arbitror, and quoting, in support of 
the interpretation, Plut. Solon, p. 91 E, ray d€ yevopevav dSiabeow mpos §€- 
vous éAaiov povoy edakev’ GAda be e€ayew exddvoev. Demosth. Olynth. I, 
P. 22, od do ay ropicwow ovtas Sras ay Sivevta tadr exovres Siabecba. 
Isocr. Paneg. § 42, ra peév drrov xp7 didbeoba Ta & orobev eicayayer Oa, (the 
word in this sense implies ‘distribution’, and so, ‘ disposing or setting out 
for sale.” Similarly ib. § 9, rots évduacw eb didbecOa ‘to set out, or forth, 
in words’; and several of the best authors use it of ‘disposing of’ a 
variety of different things, property, one’s own person, a daughter, goods 
for sale). 

It seems to me preferable to extend the meaning; as in the other cases, 
beyond the mere ‘disposal’ of stolen goods, to azy disposition or habit of 
mind, which is at all events the usual meaning of S:d0eous. And there is 
this further reason for rejecting Victorius’ limitation of the topic, that if 
it is adopted no difference whatsoever is left between xpyws and rémos 
here and afterwards in §§ 33, 34. 

kal ois, eay yévnrat (nia x.r.d.] And those who, if they don’t escape 
detection, have the means of getting rid of (/¢¢. pushing off) the trial alto- 
gether, or postponing it, or of bribing the judges. And those who, if 
a penalty be actually imposed have the means of getting rid of the pay- 
ment of it, or postponing it for a long time, or who from poverty have 
nothing to lose: (in the last clause the relative ofs, which is convertible 
with et r1s, must be supposed to take that form when joined with 2£e.). 

$9. Another class of cases in which men are disposed to do wrong, 
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and think wrong deeds possible, is where the profit likely to accrue is 
evident, or certain (patent to all, free from all doubt or obscurity), or 
great, or immediate; and the penalties to which they are liable small, 
or obscure and uncertain (not such as to attract attention, and so deter 
from the intended wrong; guae obscurae admodum et caecae sunt ut 
perspict negueanét: Victorius), or remote. 

Or again, where no possible punishnient is equal to the prospective 
benefit; as is supposed (Soxet) to be the case with absolute sovereignty or 
tyranny. On rvpayvis, and the distinction between it and povapyia, see 
note on I 8.4 and 5, p. 155. 

§ 10. ‘And cases in which the offence, and the profit or result of it, is 
a substantial, solid gain, and the penalty mere disgrace’—Anpyara refers 
perhaps to pecuniary gain (/ucrum). 

“And the reverse; where the (legal) crime tends to any kind of praise 
(is directed to, as its meed or reward; i.e. where what is a crime in one 
point of view, is likely to meet with Arazse in another), as, for instance, if 
the crime was accompanied by vengeance for father or mother, as it was 
in Zeno’s case; whilst the penalties are all directed against a man’s purse 
or person, as fine, imprisonment, banishment, or anything else of the 
same kind (not affecting his character or reputation): for both circum- 
stances and both dispositions may be motives to wrong acts, only not 
in the same persons and the same characters’. 

Men of different characters are influenced by different motives in the 
commission of crime. Some care more for honour and glory and reputa- 
tion than for their money and personal ease and comfort, and these, like 
Zeno, will be ready to commit what may be construed as a crime and 
render them liable to punishment, provided it be attended with some- 
thing which leads to praise: the others, who value their personal well- 
being more than their good name, will be induced rather to do wrong acts 
which lead to substantial gain, and affect only their reputation. The one 
are virtuous, though they err; the others, sordid, mean, and vicious. 

Of Zeno’s case, here referred to, nothing is known, and we are reduced 
to conjecture. Of the two best known of this name, Zeno of Citium, the 
founder of the Stoic_sect, whose death is placed in B.C. ©. 263 (Clint. fast. 
Hell.), would, if alive, have been too young when Aristotle wrote the 
Rhetoric to have attracted public attention: it is just possible that the 


other, Zeno the logician, of Elea, Parmenides’ follower, may Dé the person 
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here meant. Of this Zeno we learn from Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, 
and Diodorus (see the reff. in Brandis’ Art. in Smith’s Dict. Biogr.) that 
he joined in an attempt to rid his native country of her tyrant: and if the 
attempt was successful (of which we are not informed) and the tyrant 
slain, Zeno may fossibly have mixed personal considerations with his 
public and patriotic motives, just as Harmodius and Aristogeiton did, as 
Aristotle tells us in the Politics (v1II (Vv) 10), in their attack upon the 
Athenian tyrant. Only it seems unlikely that if this were the true ex- 
planation of the allusion that Aristotle would have spoken of tyrannicide 
as an ddiknpa, a ‘wrong’, either legal or moral: and besides this, the act 
itself, as well as the attendant circumstance, would have been regarded as 
praiseworthy. 

mdnv] ‘only’, an exception or reservation; see note on I 1.14, p. 26. 

§ 11. ‘And those who have often in previous attempts escaped either 
detection or punishment. And, on the other hand, those who have often 
failed in their attempts’ (the opposite to the last); ‘because there is a class 
of people who in such matters as these, as well as in actual fighting, are 
inclined (have a disposition) to renew the fight’. otoc for otov is due to 
Victorius zz addendis. Victorius quotes in illustration of this pugnacious 
character, Problem XVII 2, de Sophistis, cat yap vikdvres dia TO xalpew 
mpocyorrat paddov €pifew Kal jTrT@pevor Ws dvapaxovpevot. 

§ 12, xal ols] is no doubt masc., as it is through the whole series of 
these topics, and in accordance with of yap dxpareis ro.odro that follows. 
Otherwise it would be more naturally and conveniently translated in this 
and the following section as neuter, ‘in all cases where’... 

‘And all those who have the pleasure (consequent on their action) 
immediately, and the pain comes afterwards; or the profit at once and 
the penalty later: because this suits the character of the dxpareis who are 
devoid of self-control, and this vice extends (beyond mere pleasure) to 
every object of man’s aims and aspirations’, to profit as well as pleasure. 
And therefore wherever there is immediate pleasure or profit, and only 
subsequent pain or loss, the dxpareis whose character is to be tempted by 
present pleasure and profit, though at the expense of future pain and loss, 
are naturally in all such cases prone to wrong-doing. What is here said 
of dxparjs and dxpacia is confirmed by Eth. Nic. vi 2, ult. @e daxpareis 
Aéyovrat kal Oupod kal Tipfs kal xépSouvs, though, as the déyorrat shews, 
this is only a popular way of speaking (and therefore suited to Rhetoric) : 
and in VII 6, 1147 U 31, seq. we are told that these are not dm\dés dxpareis, 
dxpacia proper being zepl rds cwparixds drodavcess, limited to the same 
class of objects as dkodacia; and 4 ray te dev Sudka@y rds UmepBodas Kat 
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§ 13. ‘And also the opposite characters to these are equally prone to 
wrong-doing in cases where the pain or loss is for the moment (#dy), and 
the pleasure and profit later and more lasting: for this is the character of 
the éykpareis, those that have acquired the habit of self-control, and of the 
wiser sort (men of more practical wisdom, @pévnors), who pursue them in 
this order’. 

§ 14. ‘And those whose actions may possibly be thought to be due 
to chance, or to necessity, or to nature, or to habit, and who in general 
may be thought to have been guilty of error rather than of crime’. There 
is a variation here in the classification of these impelling causes of action 
from that laid down in c. 10.7, 8, which is singular even in a rhetorical 
treatise, considering that they stand so near together. In the former 
there are three (of the seven) which are independent of ourselves and our 
own will,.(t) réxn, and dydyky subdivided into (2) Bia and (3) divers. 20s in 
the other list is classed with the voluntary sources of action, where we are 
ourselves the causes of them. Here eos is referred to the other class, 
doubtless because habit when confirmed becomés a ‘second nature’, and 
action from habit is so far involuntary. Rhet. 111.3, and de Memoria, 
C. 2, Prous 75y TO eos. 

dpaprew and ddixeiy] refers to the well-known threefold gradation of 
wrong or criminality, (1) a aruxnpa, accidental injury, (2) dudprnya, a mistake 
or error arising from ignorance of the circumstances of the case (Eth. N. 
III 2), and (3) dduia, in which the mpoaipeors, the deliberate purpose, 
enters and constitutes an zzentional wrong or crime, malice prepense. In 
Be a erotic adied, able distinguished from ddux/a 
in this, that though the act is voluntary and intentional at the moment, 
the intention is not preconceived and deliberate, the malice is not pre- 
pense; it is without mpoaipeous, deliberate purpose ; as an injury or death 
inflicted in a sudden fit of passion. a 

§ 15. ‘And those that have the prospect of, anticipate, a merciful con- 
struction being put on their act by the judges’, On émueixeva, see I 13.13, 
and Introd. on that passage, PP. 190—193. It is thus defined in Eth. Nic. 
V 14, 1137 4 12, Sixaov pév, od TO Kara vowov O€, GAN eravdpbopa vopipou 
duxaiov, a rectificaticn; ‘supply of the deficiencies, of the strict letter of the 
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law, legal justice, 7 ANedmet 81d 75 KabdAov, Ib. V 27, 6 pr dxpeBodixatos émt 
76 xeipov, GAN édarrorikés, 1138.1. Soph. Oed. Col. 1127 (Oedipus), émet 
76 Y evoeBet povors map’ dpiv edpov dvOpdrwv éyd Kat Tovmuerkes, milde 
gesinnung, humanitat, gegeniiber starrem recht, Schneidewin ad loc. 
Soph. Fragm. Inc. 699 (709, Dind.) daipova, ds ore rdmetkes ovre tiv Xapuv 
oder, povny & éotep£e tiv amdas Sikny. 

‘Any deficiency which a-man feels may incline him to commit wrong 
—for the purpose of supplying it. Such deficiency is of two kinds; either 
deficiency in what is necessary, as poverty, or in some excess, as wealth’. 
Rich men often feel a craving for something over and above their wealth, 
something superfluous, as power, honour, license. Thuc. III 45. 4 reads 
like a commentary on this topic, dAX 7 pev mevia dvayKn THY TOAMaY Tapéxou- 
ca, 7 8 éovoia UBper thy mAcovegiay Kat Ppovnpare ‘ great resources and the 
consequent license breed the grasping spirit (their natural progeny, r7yv) 
by insolence and pride’. Comp. also Pol. 11 7, quoted in § 17. 

§ 16. ‘And those in excessively high and in excessively low repute, 
the one as altogether unlikely, the other as no more likely than before, to 
incur the imputation of crime’. The first rely upon their character, either 
for the success of their attempt, which will put their victims off their 
guard, or for impunity by escaping suspicion; the second, having no 
character to lose, are emboldened by this to make new attempts, by 
which they #zay gain and cannot lose, because they cannot be in a worse 
position in the eyes of the world than they are already. 

§17. ‘Such are the dispositions which lead. men to attempt wrong’. 
We now turn to the characters and dispositions, qualities and circum- 
stances which most expose men to wrong ; these are as follows: 

§ 18. ‘First, people that have what we want, either in respect of 
necessity or excess (superfluity), or of sensual enjoyment, whether remote 
or near; for the acquisition of the one is speedy, the vengeance of the 
other tardy: as when we Greeks spoil the Carthaginians’, ‘We Greeks’ 
are pirates. Comp. Pol. 11 7, 1267 a 2, od povov § of dvOpwmor bia rdvay- 
kaia ddtkodow,...dAda kal dmws xaipwor kal p7) émiOvpdar (this is the craving 
after superfluities out of mere wantonness of appetite)...o0 rotvuv did TauTny 
povoy, ddAd kal dy émOvpoiev Wa xalpwor rats dvev Numav nOovais. ti ovv 
dkos Tév Tpidy rovTwy; K.r.A. The difference of the two last of these lies 
in this, that the one is the desire caused by the painful gap to supply the 
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deficiency ; the other is a desire of pleasures which have no such painful 
craving attendant upon them, such are the pleasures of taste, learning, 
knowledge, and, in general, intellectual pleasures. The cure recommended 
for this vicious desire is philosophy, which may be obtained from within 
and $v avrov, without any extraneous aid. It seems therefore that this 
division does not exactly coincide with that of the Rhetoric, though there 
is a strong resemblance between them. 

§ 19. ‘And those who are not inclined to caution or precaution, but 
are of a confiding temper; for they are all easy to take by surprise’ (Aa- 
Gciv, Zit, it is easy for the wrong-doer to escape their notice in attacking 
them). 

And the careless (indolent, easy-tempered); because the prosecution 
of an offence belongs to (the opposite character) the careful, anxious 
attentive. 

So Leech, in Punch, Aug. 2,1862. Infuriate Captain. ‘You scoundrel, 
I'll have you up as sure as you are born’. Cadman, ‘What, summons 
me! Ohno, you won’t, my Lord. You'll never take the trouble’. (Z2zt 
Cabman with 35. 6d. over his fare.) 

And the sensitive, timid, retiring, shamefaced; because they are not 
‘combative’, inclined to contest the point, to stand out, in the matter of 
gain. aioyuvtndos, II 6. 27, 12, 10, it is characteristic of young men: 
whereas Eth. Nic. IV 15, 1128 6 20, mpeoBurepov ovdets dv éemaweoetev dre 
aicxuytndds. Plat. Charm. 158 C, Legg. Il 665 E, aicyuvrndas adovres. 
Vict. cites Aristoph. Equit. 264, cal oxomeis ye raév modiray dotts éoriy apu- 
VOKGY, TAOVTLOS Kal pul) TOVNpOs Kal TPéBoV TA TpaypaTa. 

§ 20. ‘And those whe have been wronged by many and yet never 
prosecuted, or taken vengeance on, the aggressors, these being what the 
proverb calls Myszans’ spoil’, that is, an easy prey. Muowp dela dicitur de 
possesstone quae defensore caret et obnoxia est direptort cuivis, Dissen ad 
Dem. de Corona, § 72; of anything that may be plundered with impunity, 
Liddell and Scott, Lex., von allem durchaus preisgegebenen, Rost u. 
Palm, Z. Harpocration and Suidas, s. vv., both explain the origin of the 
proverb to be the defenceless state of Mysia during the absence of their 
king Telephus, the famous beggar-hero of Euripides, and Horace’s type 
of a pauper. See also Stallbaum’s note on Gorgias 521 B, who quotes 
Olympiodorus (on the passage of Plato), 7 mapoumia adrn ek rod Tndrépov 
€or Evpuridov, éxei ydp «.r.A. Whatever may be the origin of this pro- 
verb, it certainly was not derived from Euripides’ play: for Harpocration 
expressly says that it is to be found in Strattis (the Comic poet) and 
Simonides év iduBos. This last is probably Simonides of Amorgos, a 
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very early writer; but if it be the other Simonides, of Ceos, it is equally 
impossible that he could have derived it from Euripides, since he died 
when Euripides was a child. 

The above explanations seem to be founded upon the helpless condi- 
tion of the Mysian people under some special circumstances which 
deprived them of their ordinary means of self-defence. I should rather 
suppose that the proverb implies an imputation upon their ational cha- 
racter, because another proverbial expression, at least as common as this, 
represents the Mysians, as sharing with the Carians, the reputation, of 
being the vilest and most contemptible of mankind; the property of such 
mean and cowardly wretches would naturally be ax easy prey to any one 
who chose to take it. This imputation of cowardice or weakness is 
directly conveyed by Aristotle in the passage before us. This brings the 
two proverbs together as the expression of the same features of national 
character. This will furnish a sufficient explanation of Gorg. 521 B, ef 
cot Muooy ye 7Si0v xadeiv, and we need not have recourse with Stallbaum 
and Heindorf (ad loc. § 162) to the Mvodv delay to interpret it. This 
proverbial contempt for the Mysian character appears in Rhes. 251, Pl. 
Theaet. 209 (Schol. in Heindorf and Stallbaum), Magnes, (Com.) Fr. 
Poastriae (in Meineke’s Fragm. Comic. Gr. 11 11), Philemon, Sicel. fr. 3 
(Meineke u. s. IV 25), Menand. Androg. vil (Schol. Gorg. u. s., and Mein. Iv 
86), and Menand. Fr. Inc. 481 (Mein. Iv 327), all in the words Muaay 6 éoya- 
tos, ‘the last-and lowest—even of the Mysians’, worthlessness can go no 
further. Cic. pro Flacco, 27. 65, guzd@ in Graeco sermone tam tritum et 
celebratum est, quam si quis despicatut ducitur, ut ‘Mysorum ultimus? 
esse dicatur. Ib. 2. 3; 40. 100; Orat. VIII 27, guonam igitur modo audi- 
retur Mysus aut Phryx Athenis, guum etiam Demosthenes, &c. ad Quint. 
Fratr. 11.6 hominis ne Graect quidem, at Mysiit aut Phrygit potius 
(Erasm. Adag. Mysorum postremus, p. 354.) The other form of the pro- 
verb occurs in Dem. de Cor. p. 248, § 72, rv Muody eta Kadoupérnv, in 
Strattis, Medea, (fr. Harpocr.) Mein. 11 776, (Erasm. Adag. Mysorum 
praeda, p. 1774.) 

§ 21. kal ods pndemdmore kal ods modAdkis] Sc. AOiKNKaot. Both those 
who have never yet been injured and those who have been often injured 
(by the proposed wrong-doer) are proper objects of wrong: both of them 
are likely to be unprepared or taken off their guard (see on d@vAakra, § 5 
supra), the one because they feel secure and are careless from aad 
rance of all injurious treatment, and the others because they have alteady 
had so much of it that they think they must now be exempt from it for 
the future ; that fortune or the Gods must be tired of ‘persecuting them. 

of pév ds ovdémore, of & ws ove Gy err] sc. ddikovpevou. The participle 
will suit both constructions. Soph, Oed. Col. 965, ray’ dy rt pnviovow els 
yévos mddau expressing ‘likelihood’, and convertible with of ray’ ay re 
pyvioey. (Hermann ad loc, 969.) Matth., Gr. Gr. § 599 C, quotes this pas- 
sage as an illustration of dy with a participle signifying ‘mere possibility 
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or probability, a conjecture or a modest indefiniteness’, distinguishing 
this from the general case which is exemplified in § 598 4. There is no 
ground for this distinction ; the particle in both alike has its usual condi- 
tional signification ; and the likelihood or probability and the rest is only 
one of the conditions under which the act is conceived. Here it ex- 
presses the opinion or expectation (#s) that they would be no longer 
likely to be exposed, or under such conditions or circumstances as weuld 
expose them, to wrong. 

§ 22. And those that have already been the subjects of hostile 
charges, suspicion, calumny (all included in dcaBdAXew, ‘to set one man 
at variance with, or against, another’), and such as are especially exposed 
or liable to it (easily calumniated, &c.); for such as these have neither 
the will (to prosecute) from fear of the judges (who are prejudiced against 
them), nor are they able to persuade (the judges, for the same reason, if 
they brought this case before a court of law): and to this class belong all 
that are hated and envied. 

POovodpevot] On the zrregular passive, see Appendix B (at the end 
of this Book). 

§ 23. Kal (aduxodoxu Tovrous) mpos ovs €xover mpopacw] ‘and those again 
are liable to injury against whom there is (/¢. others have) any available 
pretext’ (real or supposed for attacking, or doing them wrong) ‘of injury 
received or threatened by their ancestors or themselves or their friends 
against themselves or theiy forefathers, or those whom they care for, 
(are interested in); because, as the proverb has it, villany only wants a 
pretext’. ae 

For pedAnoavrey Brandis’ Anonymus (ap. Schneidewin’s Phzlologus, 
IV, I, p. 44) read peAernodvrwy; no great improvement. 

pédrgew, to be about to do, hence of something zmpending or threat- 
ening. Plat, Theaet. 148 E, of the intention; see Stallbaum’s note ; of a 
threatening attitude or posture, peAAnows. Thuc. I 69, ov rH duvapes Twa 
GAG TH peAAjoer auvydpevor, and Iv 126, Brasidas (of the threatening 
demonstrations of the barbarians before the battle), ovrou d€ ray wéAAnow 
pev éxovar Trois dreipos PoBepay. 

The proverb ‘any pretext will serve a knave’ is thus expressed by 
Menander, Thettale, Fr. 1. (Meineke IV 133), pixpa ye mpopaais éoTt TOU 
mpatar kakés, ap. Stob. Flor. Iv 40. To the same ec: Eurip. Tph, Aul. 
1180, ézel Bpaxelas mpopdceas evdet povoy, ep 7 o eye kal maides ai NeAeup- 
pévar SeSdpeba deéw nv oe déEacda ypedy. aes 

Victorius refers to a story of Agathocles tyrant of Sicily, in Plutarch, 
as an illustration of this topic. It is told (in the de sera numinis Vine 
dicta 557 B) of the Corcyreans, *Ayaboxkdns be 6 2upaxoioy TUpavvos kal 
avy yédote xhevalov Kepxupaious épworavras, dia ti mopboin thy viwov avrar, 
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Srt, vi Ala, etrev, of marépes tuav vredeLavro Tov Odvacea’ and then of the 
people of Ithaca, cal rév "IGaxnoioy dpolos éykahovyrwr 6rt mpoBara Aap- 
Bdvovow atrav of orpatidrat, 6 dé dpérepos, &pyn, Baorreds eOav mpos pas 
kal Tov Troéva mpooegeruprgoer. And the last is repeated, Apophth. 
176 F. 

§ 24. ‘And friends as well as enemies; the former from the ease, the 
latter from the pleasure, of the undertaking and its success’, Theognis 
1219, éyOpov pev xadrerov kai Svopevet eLamarfiaa, Kipve’ didrov b€ Piro 
pdSiov eEamarav. Lysias, kar’ Avdoxidou § 7, p- 103 ult. (of Andocides), os 
réxynv travrny eet, Tovs pev €xOpors pndev troceiy Kakov, Tods dé idous Gre av 
dvvnrat kaxoy. Victorius. 

‘And the friendless. And those who have zo skill and practice in 
speaking or action (business)’ ; (the opposite of them, of etmeiv duvdpevor xat 
of mpaxtixol, are opposite also in disposition; they are of those that are 
inclined to do wrong, § 2); ‘for these either make no, attempt at all to 
prosecute, or if they do make the attempt, soon come to an agreement, or 
if they do carry on the prosecution, produce no effect (bring it to no con- 
clusion, make nothing of it)’, These are the dmpaypoves, the ordinary 
victims of the Cleons, and public informers, the cvxopayrat, and all other 
troublesome and mischievous people, who, like fever-fits or nightmares, 
rovs martépas r #yxov vixrwp Kal Tods mammous anérveyor, karak\wopevol 
éml rais Koitas éml Toioww ampaypoow vuady avrwpocias Kal mpooKAncets Kal 
paprupias cuvekodday (Arist. Vesp. 1039), and, xdv tw’ adrav yrds (Cleon) 
dmpaypov’ ovra kal Kexnvora Katayayov ex xeppovnao SiadaBay rykvpicas... 
kal oKoreis ye TG TodtTSY otis €oTlv duvoKav, TAOVELOS Kal pu) TOVNpOs Kat 
Tpépov Ta mpaypara, Equit. 261. On the impossibility of leading a quiet 
life at Athens, see Criton’s case in Xen. Mem, II 9. I, oida S€ more atvrov Kat 
Kpirevos dxovcavta os xaderov 6 Bios "AOnvyow ein dvdpr Bovropéevm ra 
€avrov mparrew. viv yap, pn, ee tives eis Oikas Ayovow, ovy dre adixodvrat 
Um’ €wov, GAN’ dre vopifovow 7diov dv pe dpyvpiov tehéoa ) mpdypara exew. 
It ends by Criton’s taking one of these ‘sycophants’ into his own service, 
like a dog, as he describes him, to keep off these wolves from his 
flocks. 

§ 25. And those to whom it is unprofitable to waste their time in 
waiting for the trial or payment of the fine or penalty, such as strangers 
and farmers (who live in the country, and are so completely occupied in 
the cultivation of their land, that they cannot afford to waste time in 
attending the law-courts in the city); such as these are inclined to settle 
their differences on easy terms (S:advecOa, to dissolve, break off, put an 
end to, and so make up, a quarrel), and readily leave off (drop) the prose- 
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cution. ‘Strangers’, who are merely passing through Athens, and in- 
cessantly occupied either with business or sight-seeing, have of course no 
time to spare in dancing attendance at the law-courts; and ‘farmers’, 
‘cultivators of their own lana’, just as little, for the reason already men- 
tioned. These avrovpyoi, ‘independent cultivators’, constitute the dfpos 
yewpytkos, and are the best sort of democratical population, Pol. vit (v1) 4, 
init. BéAricros Siyos 6 yewpytxds eorw, a statement often repeated. One 
of the reasons for this is, 1318 @ 12, did péev yap rd modAny ovolav eye 
doxondos, Sore py) TodAdKis éxxAnodfew, and the same would prevent them 
from waiting at the courts of law. This is confirmed by Eurip. Orest. 9109, 
ohuyakis daru Kayopas xXpaivev KiKdov, adtoupyds, olmep kal povor od over hv. 
To the same effect, Pol. VI (IV) 6, sub init., the yewpyoi, éyovow épyatopevoe 
Ghv, ov Svvavtat dé cxoAagew. Comp. Eur. Suppl. 420, yardvos 8 dup mévns 
...€pyov Umo ovK av duvaito mpos ta Kow dmoBderew. The praises of 
agriculture and agriculturists are sung by Xenophon, Oecon. v1 §§ 8, 9, 10, 
XV 9, and elsewhere. In Rhet. 11 4.9, the avrovpyoi are distinguished 
from the yewpy:xoi, the latter being confined to farmers and agricultural 
labourers, avrovpyoi being extended to all that work with their own hands. 
See Thuc. 1 141.3, and Arnold’s note. Thucydides does not observe 
Aristotle’s distinction, the avdroupyoi here are yewpyoi in the next chapter. 
§ 26. And those who have committed either many wrongs themselves, 
or wrongs of the same kind as they are now suffering: for it seems almost 
no injustice at all, when a man has the same wrong inflicted on him as he 
himself was in the habit of inflicting (upon others); an assault, for in- 
stance, committed on a man who is habitually guilty of wanton insolence 
or outrage. 
aixia and dvBpis are thus legally distinguished. adkia is personal 
violence, a blow,or-an assault,—ets-ro-oGpa-aixitecOar wXnyais, Pol. Vill 
(v) 10, 1311 6 24, and is the subject of a dikn or private action between 
' citizen and citizen. " UBpus_is threefold, (1) O¢ atcxpoupylas, (2) dua mAnyav 
(this is further defined pera mpormAakio 08, which distinguishes it four aiela), 
81a Aoywy ; that is,a violation of the feeling of personal dignity and sense of 
honour, humiliating, degrading, scornful, wanton, language or acts; the 
mental injury constituting a great part of the offence. This appears in 
Aristotle’s definition of it, Rhet. 11 2.5, ro BAdmrew xal Avmeiv ep’ ols 
aloxuvn éorl TS macxovTt, pr) iva Te yevnrat avr@ (not for any profit to him- 
self) GAN’ Sas jon (out of mere wantonness and pleasure in the insult 
itself). So that vBpis is a mixture of intentional insult and wantonness or 
‘wanton insult’. To the same effect is the observation in I 13. 10, that it 
mpoconpaiver Thy mpoaipecw, ‘implies deliberate intention’. This then is the 
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ground of the distinction between aixia and vfpis, and the reason for the 
latter being made the object of a ypady, or public prosecution, the honour 
of the state being considered as compromised in the insult to one of its 
members. See further on this subject, Meier und Schémann Der AZtische 
Process, p. 319 seq. 

Hippodamus, the legislator of Miletus, who drew the plans and laid 
out the Piraeus, and was the architect of Thurii on its foundation, and of 
Rhodes, divided crimes into three kinds, as we learn from Pol. 118, 1267 6 
58, mepl dv yap al Sikat yivovrar, rpia rabr’ civar tov dpiOpdv, UBpw, BraBny, 
Oavaroy, i.e. (1) crimes by which the feelings are wounded and the sense 
of personal dignity wantonly outraged, (2) those which involve loss or 
damage to person or property, and (3) murder and homicide. 

§ 27. And (in the way of retaliation) those who have either already 
done, or have intended, or are intending, or will certainly do, us mischief : 
because this retaliation or compensation carries with it (vec) not only 
pleasure (sensual or intellectual, chiefly the latter in this case) but also (a 
sense of) right (the moral object of conduct), and so it seems bordering 
upon almost no wrong at all. ‘ Retaliation’ or ‘compensation’ is right 
upon principles of justice, rd Sikatov; of which the ‘reciprocal’ or ‘retali- 
atory’ is one of the three kinds, Eth. Nic. v c.5, arising from the sub- 
division of the original two, d:aveynrixy, ‘distributive’, and dcopberckn, 
‘corrective’; the latter having two divisions, (1) rectification of, or com- 
pensation for, frauds and crimes, diopOwtixyn proper, and (2) 76 dvrimrerovOds 
(c. 8) the justice that regulates exchanges and commercial transactions. 

The difference between this topic and that of § 23, cal mpos ods €yovce 
—xndoyra is, according to Victorius, that the motive or occasion of the 
wrong in either case is not the same. In the one the wrong-doer seeks 
a pretence or pretext for injuring his neighbour, in the: other the occasion 
comes unsought; the wrong would not have been’done had it not been 
provoked by previous injury. 

28, Kal ois yaptodvrat i inj 
will oblige Cither ee ee sae merece 
; whom they admire and 
respect, or love, or their masters (any one who has power over them) or 
those by whose opinions or authority they direct their life and conduct. 
mpos ods (éow] in reference to whom they live, who are their guides 
thay look for mappott of enbalelence raga epee eee 
t : ence; as a ‘dependant’ does. To which 
is opposed in I 9. 27, €devOépov rd pr) mpds dddov Chr, ‘independence’ 
avrapkeca, where you don’t look to any one else but yourself. See the wore 
there, p. 173. 
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kal mpos ovs] ‘those, in reference to whom’, that is in our-relations: (or 
dealings) with whom, it is possible (we may expect) to meet with indul- 
gence or merciful consideration. On émeixeca, see Introd. p. 190—93. 

Victorius, followed by Vater, would connect this clause immediately 
with the preceding, mpos ote (Saw adrol, cal mpds ods x..A. in order to 
avoid a supposed repetition of a former topic, § 14, xalofs dv rod émueskods 
tuxetv. Vater, who supplies this explanation, forgets that the two topics 
are differently applied ; in § 14 the exfecta¢ion of indulgent consideration 
is assigned as a motive of action in the agent; in this section it is a dzs- 
position in the patient which subjects him to wrong: though it is true 
that the feeling or tendency itself resides in both cases in the same 
person, Besides this, the union of these two seems to be an improper 
conjunction of two heterogeneous dispositions, a sort of moral (edypa; 
taking a man for the guide of your life or depending upon him, and rely- 
ing upon his merciful consideration, are not closely enough connected to 
warrant their being classed together. I have therefore retained Bekker’s 
punctuation, which makes them separate topics. 

§ 29. And if we have had cause of complaint against any one, or a 
previous difference with him, (we do to him) as Callippus did in the affair 
of Dion; for things of that kind (a wrong deed done under such circum- 
stances) appear to us (personally and at that time, not always or in 
general,) to border upon, bear a close resemblance to, acts altogether 
innocent. 

mpodvaxexopnkdres| Siayewpeiy is used here as the neuter of dvaxwpifer, 
to separate. In this sches His aM a Saad Nepoperv—No-aitthority 
for this use of the word is given by Stephens or any other Lexicon earlier 
than Arrian. It represents morally and metaphorically a ‘split’, or 
‘separation’, ‘parting asunder’ of intercourse and interests between two 
friends. 

émolet] The zmperfect here seems unmeaning, as the act is only one. 
Spengel, in his Edition, 1867, has adopted.without remark émoince from 
Mss Q, Y?, Z>, 

Kd\durmos...ra rept Alwva] Plutarch. Vit. Dion.1 982, de Sera Numinis 
Vindicta c. 16. The story is thus told by Victorius. Callippus was an 
Athenian, friend and co ton of Dion during hi stay at Athens, a 
fhe partner of his expedition to Sicily for the liberation of his native 
country. By his conduct and services he had ingratiated himself with 
Dion’s mercenaries, whom he incited to murder their general, and 
thereby made himself master of Syracuse. Before this, he had spread 
calumnious reports about Dion and excited the citizens against him. 
Dion being informed of this took no precautions for his own safety ; 
partly in scorn of the attempt, and partly because he was unwilling to 
preserve his own power and life at the expense of the destruction of his 
friends: the scheme accordingly took effect, and Dion was shortly after 
put to death. Aristotle says upon this that Callippus justified the act by 
arguing that as Dion had now knowledge of his designs, and his own life 
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was in danger, this anticipation of the other, was a mere measure of pre- 
caution or retaliation, and no crime at all. This suspicion of Callippus is 
the ground of his complaint and the occasion of the Jrevious difference, 
or sundering of their apparent friendship. [Arnold Schaefer, Demo- 
sthenes und seine Zeit, WI 2. p. 159, 160.] 

§ 30. Kal rods vn’ GAAwv peddorras (ddixeicOa), Gv pH adrot (ddindow 
avrovs)] Another motive in the aggressor to commit a wrong, another 
circumstance which renders its intended object especially liable to it, arises, 
when the victim is in such a position that the wrong w2// be done by 
somebody else (vm dddov) if we don’t do it ourselves, or take the initia- 
tive—this seems to us a justification of the act of aggression which in 
other circumstances would be a gross wrong—and the necessity of imme- 
diate action allows no time for deliberation. That this is a sort of justi- 
fication of such an act appears in the conduct attributed to A-:nesidemus 
towards Gelo: the latter (tyrant of Syracuse) had anticipated him(the tyrant 
of Leontini) in reducing and enslaving some state that was neighbour of 
both: Aenesidemus sends a present to Gelo of eggs, cakes, and sweetmeats, 
the ordinary prize of the game of xérraBos, as a prize, in acknowledginent of 
his superior foresight, quickness and dexterity, shewn in his ‘anticipa- 
tion’ of himself, dru ¢bOacey, admitting at the same time that he had had 
an eye to it himself. This shows that Aenesidemus thought it ‘hardly a 
crime’, éyyis Tod p71 ddteivy, a justifiable act; and also illustrates the 
extreme liability to aggression and wrong involved in the position of this 
‘neighbouring state’, which would have been wronged in any case by 
some one else, vm GAAwy pédovras, at any rate, even if Gelo (who here 
represents the avroi, the man who takes the initiative) had not done it 
himself. 

As Casaubon has observed, there is some object understood after dp- 
Aparodicapévm. The simple rivds or riva modu, will answer the purpose. 
Nothing more is known about the circumstances of the case. 

The person here called Alveoidnpos, in Herod. Aivnai8npos, and in 
Pindar Aivyoidapos, is mentioned twice in Herodotus, vi1 154 as the son 
of one Patdicus, and a member of the body-guard of Hippocrates tyrant 

. ? 

of Gela, and in c. 165, as the father of Thero, sovereign (uovvapxos) of 
Agrigentum, to whom Pindar’s second Olympian Ode is dedicated. In 
Pindar his name occurs three times, but only as the father of Thero, Ol 
11 46, 1119, and of him and Xenocrates, Isthm. 11 41. To reconcile ie. 
rodotus’ statement about him with that of Aristotle here, we may perhaps 
suppose that Aenesidemus had made himself master of Agrigentum,. on 
the throne of which he was succeeded by his son Thero, before the 
period to which this story belongs. Aristotle’s narrative certainly repre- 
sents him as a sovereign prince, and not as a mere mercenary in ano- 
ther’s service. Victorius, followed by Schrader, calls him ‘tyrant of 
Leontini’, but gives no authority. 
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korraBia] On the game of xdrraBos, the modes of playing it, and its 
varieties, see Becker, Charicles, on the Greek Games, Excursus II to Sc. VI, 
p. 349. Our information upon the subject is principally derived from 
Athen, XI 58, p. 479 C—k, and xv 1, 665 seq., and Pollux v1 109. We 
learn from Athenaeus, on the authority of Dicaearchus (479 D) that it was 
a Sicilian invention and most fashionable in that country, (cf. XV 666 B), 
1) TGV KorraBar edpeois Tixediky eore madid, Tavryv mpdrav edpdvrav SiKedav. 
Further we are told that the winner at the game received a prize, 667 D, 
drt 5¢ dOAov mpovxerro TO ev mpoepiévm tov KorraBov mpoeipnke pév Kat 6 Avri- 
dans’ @a yap éore kal mepparia Kal rpaynpara, Similarly from Hegesander, 
479 D, tocadirn dé éyévero omovd: wept To émitdevpa dore els Ta TupTdcta 
mapecadepew Oda korrdBia kadovpeva. From Gaisford’s observation that 
the form xorrdBeca occurs in at least three verses, in Ath. xv 666 E, 667 F, 
it seems that both this and xorrd8vov were in use. Gaisford unne- 
cessarily infers from it that there was only one, and that xorrdBetov. 

§ 31. And those to whom the wrong can be readily compensated, or 
more than compensated by just acts, because such wrongs admit of an 
easy cure ;—an instance of this is the saying of Jason of Pherae, that we 
are bound to commit some wrongs in order that we may have the oppor- 
tunity of doing justice on a larger scale. The saying itself is to be found 
in somewhat different words in Plutarch, mod. mapayyéAp. 817 F (Buhle), 
it was always applied, ef’ ots eBiaero kai mapynydyAer Tivds del Aeyouerny, 
to his various acts of oppression and annoyance, ws dvayxaioy ddueiv ra 
pixpa Tovs BovAopevous Ta péeyada &katompayeity. This is in fact Robin 
Hood’s plea, that he robbed the rich to give to the poor. This topic may 
be further illustrated by Bassanio’s appeal to the judge, Merchant of 
Venice, Act Iv. Sc. 1, line 209, And I beseech you, Wrest once the law to 
your authority: To do a great right do a little wrong, And curb this 
cruel devil of his will. 

§ 32. Victorius observes that we here enter upon a new division of 
the chapter. The analysis has been hitherto confined to Jersons prone to 
wrong and liable to wrong: it is now applied to certain classes of things 
or circumstances which increase the liability to wrong. These are kinds 
of dduxjpara. It is in fact a transition to the subject of the next chapter. 
Such are offences of very common occurrence; men are tempted to 
commit such because they think they shall meet with indulgence: people 
have become so familiar with the offence by constant association (cvvyOeig) 
that it has lost its repulsive character; and also they may argue that if 
‘all or many’ are guilty of it, it must be a human infirmity, and being a 
natural defect is hardly to be called a vice. 
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§ 33. Crimes and the. products of them that are easy'to conceal, 
especially in the case of stealing, which is here most prominent in the 
author’s thoughts. Such are things that are soon consumed, as eatables, 
or things that can be easily changed (in their appearance, without losing 
their value; so that they shall not be recognized, and the theft escape 
detection), in respect of their shape (as plate and coin by melting), or 
colour (cloth or silk by dyeing), or mixture (as liquids of all kinds). Vic- 
torius refers to Cic, de Fin. v 25. 74, of the Stoics, Atgue ut religui fures 
carum rerum quus ceperunt signa commutant, sic tll ut sententits nostris 
(sc. Academicorum) fro suis uterentur nomina tanguam rerum notas 
mutaverunt. There is about the same amount of resemblance in this 
topic to that of § 8, as we found in § 28 (g. v.) to that of § 14; the cir- 
cumstance is nearly the same, the application different. 

§ 34. Or things that are easy to make away with, put out of sight 
(effacer, cause to disappear) in many different ways; such are things por- 
table, which can be hid away in holes and’corners (/¢. small places). 

§ 35. And things (stolen goods), Ze others, of which the thief has 
already a good many in his possession, either exactly like (with no differ- 
ence at all between them) or nearly like (bearing a general resemblance, 
and so not easy to distinguish). The first is the case of coins or medals, 
and in general, things that are made in sets, one exactly like another. 

ddidgopos, which in the sense here assigned to it seems to be a dmaé 
Aeyopevoy, is not to be confounded either with the logical signification of 
it—Anal. Post. 11 13, 97 4 31, év rots KaOddov ev rois adiaddpors, Top. 
A 7, ddudopa ro eidos, dvOpwros, tmmos; this is ‘without specific difference’, 
‘an individual’—or with the meaning it bears in the Stoic philosophy, 
things ‘indifferent’, without any moral differences, neither good nor bad; 
from which our sense of the word is derived. 

‘And things which the injured party is ashamed to reveal: as any 
outrage committed upon the women of one’s own family, or one’s self 
or one’s children’, Victorius quotes Lysias, c. Simon. § 3, pddwora & 
adyavaktd, & Bovdy, ore rept Towotrwy mpayparoy ciety dvaykacOncopar mpods 
Uuas Umep av eyd alaxvvopevos, ei wéAROLEV TOANOL por ovveiverOat, HverYXdpunv 
aduxovpevos- 

kai doa gidodixeiv] Goa cognate accusative for dcas dikas; or perhaps 
the local accus., ‘the cases in which (as the seat of them) the litigious 
gpirit is shewn’, Appendix B, note 1, at the end of-this Book. 
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‘And all-cases in which prosecution’would seem to indicate a litigious 
spirit in the prosecutor’; that is, where the offence is trifling, or, again, in 
the case of acts that deserve indulgence—some of which are mentioned 
in c. 13. 16,17. Victorius refers to Lysias, xara Qeopynorov A§ 2, éya 8, 
ei ev Tov éavTOU pe dmrekrovevar WTLGTO, ovyyvepuny dy eixov ait@ Trav eipn- 
pévav’ ovS ef re GX Tay droppyrey iKovoa, ovK av émeEhAOov are, dve- 
AevOepov yap Kal Alav didrddcxoy elvat vouitw Kaxnyoplas Sixaler Oat. 

The chapter concludes with a summary enumeration of its contents. 
“So now of the characters and dispositions that incline men to crime, the 
several kinds of those crimes, the characters that invite crime, and the 
motives that incite to crime, we have given a tolerably complete (cyeddy) 
account’, or analysis. 


CHAP. XIII. 

A connected sketch of the contents of the following chapter, a par- 
ticular account of émeikesa or equity, and of the relations of the different 
kinds of ‘law’, will be found in the Introduction, p. 187—193, and on 
p- 239 (Appendix E to chap. XIII). 

It analyses and classifies actions right and wrong, first from the 
strictly legal, and secondly from the egudtaé/e or moral point of view. 
Equity isthe principle of merciful consideration, that indulgent view of 
men’s actions which makes allowance for human infirmities, looks rather 
to the intention than the act, and thus mitigates or corrects (émavop6o1) 
the strict rigour of the ‘ written law’. 

§ 1. ‘In distinguishing or analysing wrong and right acts, let us 
commence with the following consideration’ (or, let us take the following 
for our starting-point). On dcaioya here ‘an ’Qjust act’, the opposite of 
ddiknua, and its various senses, see note on.I 3. 9, p. 56. ‘Accordingly the 
definition of justice and injustice has reference to two kinds of “law” 
(§ 2), and two kinds of persons (§ 3)’, The divisions of just and unjust 
depend upon their relation to two kinds of law, and two kinds of persons: 
mavra opiferat T@ TEAEL. 

§2, ‘I distinguish therefore two kinds of law, the special and the 
universal; and by special, I mean that which is determined in each 
people or nation (separately or individually) by themselves, (/¢, that 
which has for each class of people or nation its definition directed or 
referred to themselves,) by their own peculiar habits, customs, feelings, 
opinions, form of government, and this either unwritten or written’ (see 
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in explanation of this, Introd. Appendix E p. 242—244); ‘and by universal 
law, the “law of Nature”,’ For there is, as all are instinctively convinced, 
a natural and universal notion of right and wrong, quite independent of 
any mutual communication (association, intercourse), or compact, such 
as Sophocles’ Antigone evidently alludes to, when she says that it is just, 
(right), though forbidden, (by the positive law of Creon’s enactment) to 
bury Polynices, implying (és, on the supposition that) that this is natu- 
rally right. 

Not of today nor yet of yesterday 

fs this, but everlasting is its life, 

And none doth know what time tt came to light. 
And, as Empedocles says about killing living animals; for this -is not 
right for some and of right for others, ‘but this same law for all (this 
universal law) spreads without break or flaw’ (jvexéws, usually dinvexas, ‘con- 
tinuously’) ‘over the wide ruling sky and again over the boundless earth’. 

Law universal of no human birth 

Pervades the sovereign sky and boundless earth. 

On the distinction of the xowds and iStos vopos here taken, compare 
Eth. N. v ro (Eth, Eud. Iv 10) 1134 418 seq. quoted in Introduction, 
p. 241. The same distinction is found szfra 1 io. 3. On ‘natural law’ 
see Whewell, Elements of Morality, § 380 seq. Duke of Argyll, Reign of 
Law, Definitions of Law, c. 2. 

payrevoyrat] of a presentiment or foreboding, or as here an instinctive 
conviction, a sort of divination ; see note on I 9, 40, xarapavreveo Oat. 

*Avtydvy...A€youca] Soph. Antig. 456. 

*Epmedoxdfjs déyer] Empedocles, Fragm. lines 404—5. Karsten ad loc. 
p. 281 says, © Scaliger ad vocabulum avyjs in margine annotavit lect. ad yis. 
Codices variant (the best including A’ appear to give avyjs); hoc perpe- 
ram recepit Bekkerus, quem plures sunt secuti, qui loci sensum parum 
habuerunt perspectum,’ Spengel follows Bekker in reading ad yis. In 
illustration of the doctrine alluded to in the lines quoted, Karsten cites 
Diogenes Laertius, de Pythag. vill 13, gud dicit, eum vetare dnrecba 
Tav (pov, Kowdy Sixatov juiv éxdvrwv tis Wvxjs; and Sextus Empiricus 
adv, Math. Ix 127, who says that the entire school of Pythagoras and 
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oe! 9 diya Opirrat n yao Tpos TO KOLVOV n 70s eva p. 46. 
1 4 Sidbporac infra. 

Empedocles, and all the Italians, assert that we have intercourse not 
only with the Gods and one another, but that this extends also to irra- 
tional animals; éy yap vmdpyxew mvedpa 7d Sid wavrds Tov Koopov StijKov 
Wuxijs tpdmov, To Kal évodv nuas mpos éxeiva’ Sidmep Kal xreivovres aura... 
doeBodperv. On the interpretation of avyfs Karsten has this note. ‘Ergo 
commune tllud ius pertinet due r’ aidépos i. e. per aerem (cf. annot. ad 
Vv. 105) quo omnes animantes vescuntur, did 7° avyns per lucidum caelum 
(ut vs. 127) in quo Dii degunt’. The verse cited by Karsten in support of 
his interpretation of avyjs seems insufficient for its purpose ; the word there 
seems to have no other meaning than its ordinary one, ‘sunbeam or sun- 
light’; I doubt if avy could stand for ‘heaven’; and perhaps it may be 
better to accept Bekker’s reading. 

On Alcidamas, see the article on the Sophistical Rhetoric, in the Cam- 
bridge Fournal of Classical and Sacred Philology, Vol. ut. No. 9, p. 263 
seq. and on the Meconvakos Adyos, ib. p. 257. It is quoted again, II 23. I. 
Vater, and Spengel (Artium Scriptores p. 175), cite the anonymous Scho- 
liast, who supplies the missing quotation thus; éAevepous ddijxe mavras 6 
Gcds, ovdéeva SodAov 7 Hits merroinxev. It seems to be totally inapplicable to 
the topic which it professes to illustrate, and if it comes from the speech at 
all is at all events quite out of place here. Spengel (Prag ad Rhet. Gr. 
I vi) says of it, fictum non verum: but being as it is so utterly inappro- 
priate, it can hardly have been ‘manufactured’ for an occasion to which it 
is not suitable.. 

Of the ‘ Messeniac declamation’ the Schol. says that it was a peAery 
dmép Meconviey dmoornodvrav Aakedatpoviov Kal pn meOopevwr Sovdevery, 
Conf. Sauppe, ad Alcid. Fragm. 1, Oratores Attict 111 154. [Vahlen, der 
Rhétor Alkidamas, (Sitzungsberichte der Katserlichen Academie der 
Wissenschaften, Vienna, 1863, pp. 491—528, esp. p. 505). S.] 

§ 3. mpds ods d€ didprorar, dixds Sidpiora, Vulg.—dixa Spiorar A®, 
adopted by Bekker and Spengel [ed. 1867], omitting the first dudpeorar: in 
Rhetores Graecit [1853] he reads [S:épicrat] Siyds Sudprora, in conformity 
with §1. (I donot myself see why the first duépeorar need be omitted with- 
out manuscript authority.) ‘In respect of the persons to whom it is re- 
ferred, this division.of law is twofold, for the right and wrong, justice and 
injustice, in acts, are referred to (severally determined by, divided in relation 
to) either the public, society in general, the whole community (against whom 
the offence is supposed to be directed), or an individual member of it. 
And therefore just and unjust acts are divided into two classes, according 
as they are directed against a single and definite individual, or the com- 
munity at large. Adultery and assault are injuries or wrongs to the indi- 
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viduals, refusal to serve, or desertion, is a wrong to the eritire community 
or nation’. This is the basis of the distinction in Attic jurisprudence be- 
tween the 8/kn, the private civil action or suit of man against man, and the 
ypady, or public, criminal prosecution ; since the latter is a state offence, 
common to the whole community, a public prosecution may be con- 
ducted by 6 Bovdédpevos, ‘any’ one that pleases’, provided, that is, he be a 
qualified Athenian citizen. See further on this subject, in Introd. I 13, 
p. 187, and Meier u. Schémann, Der Adtische Process, Bk..111. § 2. Butt- 
mann ad Dem. Med. § 9. 

Accordingly 6 rimrey is liable to a dik aixias; 6 7) oTparevdpevos, one 
that either declines to serve altogether, and so fails 1m his duty to society 
sulchise counts), Ot @teseaets 60 0 Sue hoover eet 
pouxeta is here included with aixia tn the class of wrongs that are the sub- 
ject of a Ockn or dtky idia; under the ordinary classification it exposed the 
offender to a ypagy, a criminal prosecution, which, as it could be carried 
on by the husband or one of the near relations, might also properly be 
called idfa. Meier u. Schémann, u.s., p. 163—4, 327 seq. In this case the 
state, as well as the husband, considered itself aggrieved as the guardian 
of public morals. In illustration of this twofold aspect of a crime, Victo- 
rius quotes Cic. in Verrem, Vv (III) 69, 161, guibus in rebus. fon solum 
Jilio, Verres, sed etiam reipublicae fecisti iniuriam: susceperas enim liberos 
non solum tibi sed etiam patriae. 

§ 4. ‘After this division, or classification, of wrong acts, some of 
which are directed against the entire community, and the others against 
one or more zadividyals, let us first repeat our definition of rd ddiKceiobat, 
that we may know what being treated unjustly, or suffering wrong, is, 
and then proceed to the rest’, 

The introduction af d\dous here leads to a new distinction: a civil 
action between parties in their private capacity may be brought either 
against one or several, as when an action is brought against a club 
or commercial company or the partners in a firm: in either case the 
offence which is the subject of it is private and particular, and directed 
against individuals, and both of them are distinguished from state 
offences, 

dva\aBdovres] to repeat or resume (take up again) seems to be a refer- 
ence to I 10. 3, where adikeiv, the exact opposite of ddixeio Ou, was defined, 
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and the latter can readily be inferred from the former. This may be 
called a resumption, or, in a sense, arepetition of the preceding definition, 
or at all events of the same subject; and this seems to be confirmed by 
the reference, in the next sentence, to this very definition. On the entire 
question of the voluntary character of ddikyua and ddicia see Eth. Nic. 
v 11 (Bekk.): and that of vice in general is discussed in the same work, 
iI 7 (Bekk.). The conclusion in the two chapters of the Ethics is that 
which is here assumed to be the fact. 

§ 5. ‘To be wronged then is to be unjustly treated by a voluntary 
agent, for to do wrong has been previously defined to be voluntary’, 
I 10. 3. And since ‘doing’ and ‘suffering’, action and passion, are oppo- 
sites, and opposites fall under the same yévos, we may infer at once that 
if doing wrong is voluntary, suffering wrong is voluntary too—not in the 
patient of course, but in the agent. Comp. Eth. Nic. v 10, 1135 @ 15, 
dvrav Sé trav Stxalwv Kal ddikov Trav eipnuevor adiKet per Kal Stkacompayet 
drav éxkov tis avTa mpattn’ Srav 8 adkwy ovr adcKei ove SiKaompayet 
GN 4 Kara cupBeBykos ... ddiknua dé Kal Sixaompaynpa @piotar T@ €kov- 
aig cal dkovoig...dor otras re adtxoy pev, ddixnua 8 ode, €dv pi) TO Exovotov 
Tpooy. 

§ 6. ‘Now injury, and injury against one’s will, being both of them 
necessary to the notion of injustice or wrong, it will be clear from what 
has preceded, what the injuries are (af BAdBa ¢he injuries of different 
kinds which are contained in the notion); for things good and bad zz 
themselves (as opposed to the comparative goods of c. 7) have been 
previously analysed (in c. 6), and of things voluntary it has been stated 
(c. 10 § 3) that they are things done with the full knowledge’ (of the 
special circumstances of the case. Eth. Nic. 111 2),. Spengel has adopted 
elpnra from MS A’, for dujpnrat the Vulg., which Bekker retains. 

§ 7. ‘So that all charges (accusations, complaints of wrong) of every 
kind must be referred to two different distinctions, the first that of the 
persons offended, whether individuals and private persons, or the com- 
‘munity at large; and the second (j xaé, ‘or again’), in the nature of the 
act, whether it was done in ignorance or unintentionally (i.e. under com- 
pulsion, by a superior external force), or intentionally and with full 
knowledge; and of these last (éxévros kat eiddros) either with deliberate 
purpose, malice prepense, or under the influence of passion or excited 
feeling’. Bekker and Spengel have omitted «ai with Mss Q, Y, Z*, before 
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1 4 Kal dyvoodvros 7 infra. 

dyvoobvros, or rather changed the order of # xai into kai 7, and substituted 
ral for 4 after dyvootvtos. This is certainly unnecessary, though perhaps 
preferable. The sense is perfectly good as I have translated, following 
MS A’, which appears to give the vulg. reading. The first cai is ‘again’, 
the second distinction: 4 dyvootyros of course corresponds to 4 éxévros: 
dyvoodrros tj &kovros is quite defensible, the two don’t always go together; 
Td akovovov includes other things besides ignorance, évtos tov dxouvciou Tov 
Bia cat d0 a&yvoiay, Eth. N. Ill 3 init., the involuntary is due to external 
force or compulsion as well as to ignorance. This does not apply to 
€xovtos Kai eiOdros, because knowledge and voluntary action always do 
go together; voluntary action implies full knowledge of the circumstances 
of the case, rd éxovotov doferey Gv eivar ob 7 apy ev adt@ ciddre ta kal 
éxagra év ols 7 mpaéts. Eth. N.,u.s., and see the preceding chapter 
on ignorance as the justification of an act. Of the two last classes of 
acts liable to éyxAnpara, ra mpoeAopevov and ra id maOos, the former are 
acts done with mpoaipeais, the deliberate purpose or enlightened and 
deliberate intention which alone gives them their virtuous or vicious 
character, and stamps them as morally good or bad; the latter are acts 
due to the two impulses, here called wa6os, appetite and desire (émOvpia), 
and ‘passion’, any sudden and violent, especially angry, excitement 
(6vpos). Acts of this latter kind cannot properly be said to be involun- 
tary, od Kada@s éyerar dxovora evar Ta Ova Oupov H Ov émiOvpiav, Eth. N. III 
3, 1111 @ 24, because though they are done zz ignorance (ayvody mpatret), 
or in the temporary blindness of a fit of passion, they are not due to 
ignorance, é¢ dyvocav, ignorance is in no sense the cause of them, and 
therefore no justification, Ib. ¥11 2. These are in fact the four degrees of 
criminality of Eth. Nic. V to, on which, and on this subject in general, 
see Introd. p.181—9. They are afterwards reduced to the ordinary three 
in § 16, z#fra. 

§ 8. Of 6vpos we shall have to speak when we come to treat of the 
maOn or emotions in II 2—11, where the second chapter gives the analysis 
of épyy, as it is there called, The motives and incentives to crimes and 
the intentions and dispositions of the criminals have been already dealt 
with (in cc. 10 and 12). 

§9. On this and the two following sections, which refer to what were 
subsequently called ordoets, status, the legal issues of cases, and by 
Aristotle dugicBnrices, see Introd. p. 189, 190. 

‘But whereas it frequently happens that men when called to account 
for an imputed criminal act, admit the fac, but refuse to admit either the 
title, or name that has been applied to it’ (by the prosecutor namely, who 
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has had it registered under a certain name or title whereby it is referred 
to a certain class of crimes, and some particular tribunal, and has a 
special penalty attached to it: this is the grdots_dpcxy, status finitivus, 
nomen, or initio, of the subsequent classifications), ‘or that which is con- 
tained under the title’ (that is, the description of the act which is supposed 
to correspond to the title, but may not actually do so): ‘a man may say, 
for instance, that he ‘took’ the thing but did not ‘steal’ it, or that he 
struck the first blow but was not guilty of wanton outrage, or that there 
was intercourse but no adultery, or that he was guilty of theft but not of 
sacrilege (because the thing stolen belonged to no god), or that he had 
committed a trespass but not on public lands, the state domains, or had 
conversed (held communication) with the enemy but was guilty of no 
treachery—from the frequent occurrence of these and similar distinctions 
it becomes necessary that it should be determined what theft zs, and what 
b8pes, and what adultery, and so on; in order that if we want to prove 
that the fact zs so, or the reverse, we may be able to set in a clear light 
the real merits or rights (70 Oixatov) of the case’. 

The distinction of the émiypappa and epi o to émiypappa I have already 
indicated. The one is the ordovs dpixy, the zame or title by which the 
act should be designated, which determine CO atit s é trie 
Ca aa ae € examples piven except the case of tres- 
Pass: the other is the descripiton given of the act, as may be seen in the 
instance that illustrates it, the ¢vesfass (the zame) is acknowledged, but 
which is denied. This, if it corresponds to any of the oraceis when they 
were regularly classified (on which see Introd. p. 397 seq. in Appendix E 
to Book II), must be the ordous of quality, rusdrns, guale: but it seems 
certain that in Aristotle’s time they had not yet been systematised and 
arranged under constant technical names, At all events, in this passage 
in the two last cases it seems that no very clear distinction is made out; 
or apparently intended, as appears from the mixing up together of the 
examples of both. Quint. III 6.49, where Aristotle’s division of eracets is 
noticed, must be referred, not to this passage, but to Rhet. 111 16,6, and 
17.1. 

: maragfat mporepov] to be the aggressor in an affray. It is otherwise 
termed dpyew xetpar ddixwy, II 24.9, Rhet. ad Alex. 26 (37)- 39. 
érepyaocac6a] Donaldson, New Cratylus 8 174, has introduced this 
passage amongst his examples of a large family of verbs compounded 
with éxi, in which the preposition corresponds to the Latin (and English) 
inter (in composition), implying reciprocity, or mutual right or associa~ 
tion, as émixowwvia, 7néer-communion, émryapia, yae right of z#zfer-marriage, 
Rhet.114.5. It is quite true that emepyacia and emepyater Oar (see the ex- 
amples in Donaldson, p. 296, and the Lexicons) are both used in this sense 
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for the right of inter-cultivation of land, just like émwopia the right of 
mutual pasturage, as on a border territory. But here émepydoac@at must 
mean to encroach or trespass, otherwise it is no offence: and so the word 
is used by Aeschines, Ctesiph. § 113, of the Locrians of Amphissa who 
“encroached upon’ the sacred soil of Crissa, by cultivating, Thucyd. I 139, 
and elsewhere; as well as émwopia and émwépew, for a similar trespass on 
the pasturage of some one else. The primary sense must be no doubt, 
that of reciprocal right or occupation, the interchange of cultivation. 
Perhaps the notion of going backwards and forwards over -a border to 
cultivate land may have suggested the notion of trespassing, by extending 
the original signification to cases where there was no such right existing, 
or only in the trespasser’s imagination. 
I will add some instances of similar formations which are not given in 
the Vew Cratylus. 
émadXarrewv, Eur. Heracl. 836, rods émadAayOels modi, ‘interchanged, 
interlaced’; common in Aristotle, Pol. 1 6 (quoted by Donaldson), c. 9, 
1257 535, emadddrree 7) xpiow K.7.A. Ib, VI (IV) 10, 1295 29, dia TO THY 
Ovvapw emadddrrew mos avrov, Ib. VII (VI) I, 1317 @ 1, moved Tas modrteias 
éma\\atrew. Parva Naturalia, de longitate et brevitate vitae, c. 1, 464 
b 28, émmddarret ra voowdy tHy Picw copara Trois BpayvBios, de ortu anim. 
II 1, 732015, émadAakis, 733 a 27, €maddarrovow GAAjAoLs K.TA. de insomniis 
11 18, 460 6 20, kat rp emadddger tv Saxrddwv 7d ev dvo haivera, Theophr. 
Hist Plt 3.2. 
émipioyerOa, Thucyd. I 2 and 13, emipeyvivres, éruyucydvrav; Herod. 
1 68, émuugin; Thuc. v 78, Xen. Cyr. vil 4. 5, Ar. Pol. Iv (vi1) 6, 1327 239: 
éenépxeoOa, Thucyd. Iv 120, émnpyxovro, ‘were going backwards and for- 
wards paying one another visits’: émkowwveiv, émixowavia, Plat. Gorg. 
464 C, Soph, 251 D, 252 D, emtkowovoOa, Protag. 313 B, Ar. Top. A 2, 
123 @ 6, émtkowwvovtar yap of rérot, Anal. Post. A 11, 77 a 26, em. wacay ai 
émiothpat ddAnAas, Rhet. ad Alex. 5 (6). 5. i 
§ 10. ‘In all such cases the issue (the dispute, question in dispute, 
disputed point) turns upon this, whether namely (the accused party) is 
criminal and vicious or not; for the vice and injustice (6f the act) lies in 
the deliberate purpose or intention, and names of this kind, such as wan- 
ton outrage and theft, connote (signify in addition to their direct and 
literal meaning) the deliberate intention or purpose; for the act of strik- 
ing is not in every case (co-extensive with) wanton outrage, but only if it 
was done with a particular object or purpose, of insulting the other for 
instance, or for his own gratification (the wanton pleasure in the insult 
itself and in the humiliation it inflicts, drws 7067, Rhet. 11 2. 5). Nor is 
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surreptitious appropriation in every. case theft, but only if the theft was 
for the injury of the other and for the thief’s own private-use and advan- 
tage. And so the same rule.that applies to these cases holds in like 
manner of all the rest’. 

mepi ov. These words, suspected from Victorius downwards, omitted 
by A® and three other Mss, and finally rejected by Bekker and Spengel, 
were probably inserted by some transcriber or commentator who was 
doubtful about the construction. If they are omitted, the accusative, 
mavta Ta Totadra, will be, as Victorius says, equivalent to xara mdvra, ‘7# 
all such cases’; which is thus grammatically to be explained. The accu- 
sative here follows the analogy of that class of accusatives which indicate 
the local seat of any ‘affection’ in its widest sense, and follow passive and 
neuter verbs and adjectives, (reppOels rovro, Eur. Ion 541, dra kareayores, 
Plat. Gorg. 515 E, ta dra xatayvuvra, Protag. 342 B, ddyeiv tHv Kearny, 
vooeiv opOarpovs, Bony dyabds Mevédaos, médas wkis "AxiAdevs) and are 
themselves probably nothing but extensions of the ordinary: cognate 
accusative; which passes frst from the direct expression of the same 
notion as that in the verb, paiverOa paviay, réprecOat répyruv, to the indi- 
rect and general and indefinite meter, paiveoOa rade, téprecbat TovTO OF 
ravtra (see Wunder on Oed. R. 259), and secondly into the expression of 
any eguzvalent notion almost without limit, of which ¢he seat of the affec- 
Zion is one form. This is the explanation of Kihner [§ 410 anmerh. 5 of 
2nd ed. |, Jelf, Gr. Gr. §§ 545, 6, and I think probably the true one. Here 
therefore wdyra ra Toradra ‘all such instances’ are represented locally as 
the seats of the several dudicBynrncers, the points on which each case 
turns, or legal issues: z# ¢hem the points in dispute or issue are said 
to reside. 

év yap th mpoaipeoer 4 poxOnpia] See note on I I. 14, and the passage 
there cited. One of them is Top. Z 12, 149 4 29, ov yap o AaOpa Aap Ba- 
yav.Grr 6 Bovdrdpevos AdOpa AapBavew Krémrns éoriv, Add Eth. Nic. lr 4, 
init. wept mpoaipéceas...olxerdtarov yap elvat Soxet TH aper@ Kal padAdov ra 
On Kpivery TOV mpakeov. Ib. 1112 a 2, 7@ yap mpoapetoOa tayaba 7 ra 
kaka mrovol twés éopev. Ib. V 10, 1135 525, ov yap dia poxOnpiav 4 BAaBn, 
Srav 8 ex mpoaipérews, Adikos kal poxOngds. 11364 1, av & &k mpoaipécews 
Brawn ddicei. Rhet. 114. 1, 5 (implied), 

mpoconpaiver] mepi Eppnvelas c. 3, 16 6 55 pha b€ éort rd mpooonpaivoy 
xpévov. Ib. lines 8,9, 13, 18, 245 ubi Ammonius, mpoconpaivecy d€ rd mpos TO 
TpOTas Sndovupev kara SedTepov Adyov Kal adAo Te ouveprpaiver. Eth, Eu- 
dem. II 3, 1221 6 18 seq. (whtre much the same thing is said as in this 
passage of the Rhetoric in many more words). 

BBpis] See note on I 12. 26, 
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ogerepiouds is ‘the making a_thing one’s own’, appropriating it to 
one’s self, and one’s own use, Plato has oderepi{erOa, and Arist. Pol. 
vill (v) 11 sub fin. 1315 4 2, oderepiorys. The meaning of the genitive 
éavrod, which Jook$ as if it meant ‘appropriation of oneself’, must be 
interpreted by the opposite BAaBy adXov, with which it is contrasted. As 
@Adov after BAdBn is the objective genitive, injury to another, so éavrov 
after ogerepiopds is the appropriation ¢o yourself and your own benefit, 
appropriation for your own use and advantage. 

§ 11. qv] ‘there are, as we said’, viz.in§2. This however was not 
‘said’ precisely as it is here; ‘eve, laws were divided into universal and 
special, and then the special subdivided into written (or positive law) and 
unwritten: and we now learn that the universal law is also unwritten, 
and that the special branch of the unwritten law, which must now be 
distinguished from the other, is to be found in that spirit of fairness and 
mercy and consideration, which consists in an inclination to relax the 
unnecessary rigour of the written code arising from its own imperfections, 
and at the same time to make due allowance for human errors and 
infirmities: all which is contained in the principles of equity, the un- 
written law which prescribes such a course of conduct in matters of 
doubt. I have observed in the Introduction p. 244 that we are probably 
to extend this subordinate kind of dypadou vouos so as to include all the 
prevailing feelings and opinions as to propriety and right and wrong in 
general which prevail in each sfeczal state (and are therefore a kind of 
idtos vouos, distinguished from the universal): of which indeed the views 
and feelings represented by equity form a very considerable part. 

§ 12. The two kinds of unwritten law are, #rs¢ the universal law, the 
precepts of which suggest higher considerations and higher duties thaw 
mere legal obligations to pursue virtue and avoid vice, (this is what is 
meant by the ‘excess, or higher degree, of virtue and vice’ above the legal 
standard, expressed in xa@ dmepBodny apetis.Kal kakias, guod eximiam vir- 
tutem aut vitium tnde continet, Victorius), obedience to which law is 
rewarded by praise and honour and gifts (the two kinds of rewards; the 
‘gifts’ in this case being conferred of course not for their value as a pecu- 
niary compensation, but in so far as they are signs of moral approbation) 
and the breach or violation of it punished by (not fine or imprisonment 
or any personal penalty, as the violation of a /ega/ enactment, but by) cen- 
sure, reproach, dishonour (not deprivation of civil rights, which is a egal 
penalty): of such precepts examples are, gratitude to benefactors, the 
return or repayment of obligations (differing from the feeding of gratitude), 
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the inclination and readiness to aid and defend one’s friends, and such 
like. It is remarkable that amongst the precepts of the universal law 
which we are all bound to obey Aristotle should have here omitted the 
duty of interring and paying honour to the dead, so strikingly exemplified 
by the appeal of Antigone against Creon’s tyrannous proclamation in the 
play to which he himself had just called our attention (comp. Eur. Suppl, 
16—19, 526, 538), and still more so perhaps in the trial of the eight 
generals after Arginusae. 

The second kind of unwritten law is that which belongs to law special, 
and is what is omitted by (i.e. intended to supply the deficiencies of) the 
written law. 

Some of these universal principles of the popular morality are occa- 
sionally mentioned by the poets and other non-scientific writers: they are 
the most general rules of conduct which every one everywhere is sup- 
posed to recognise and obey. A short list of the most fundamental of them 
is given in the Rhet. ad Alex. c. 1 (2). 6,7, which almost coincides with Ari- 
stotle’s in the Rhetoric, Sixavoy pev ovy éotl rd Tay GmavTe@y 7) TO TSY TAEia TOV 
os dypadov, Siopitoy ra Kada Kal ra ailoxpd. tovro & éori rd yoveas ripay 
kal Pidovs ed roveiv Kal rois evepyéerats yapw adrodidévat’ radra yap Kal ra Tov- 
Tots Spoia ov mpoorarrovar rots avOperots of yeypappevoe voor trovety, GAN’ 
evbvs dypade Kal Kowd vop@ vopifera. Eurip. Antiope, Fragm. XXXVIII 
(Dind.), rpeis ciow dperat ras xpewv o° dokeiv, Téxvov, Oeovs Te TYav, Tovs 
te dvcavras yoveis, vopous Te kowods ‘ENAddos. Comp. Xen. Memor. Iv 4. 
19-24, where the same are mentioned with one or two additions. On 
the unwritten law in general, see Plato, Legg. VII 793 A, B, C; he says 
inter alia, obs marpiovs vopovs erovopatovory, Secpol odrot maons iat moXt- 
relas peraéd mdvtav évtes TOY ev ypappact TeOévrav Te Kal Kewpevov Kal ToY 
ert reOnoopévar, drexvas olov maTpia Kat TavTdmacw dpxaia vouima, & Kaas 
pev reOévra kal eOicbérta macy coTnpia mepixadvwarra exer mpos Tods ypa- 
bévras vopovs, and he finally classes with the unwritten law the 67 kat ém- 
Sevpara, Aristotle’s second class of @ypapo yoyo, as I have mentioned in 
Pp. 243 of the Introduction. 

§ 13. On what follows, see Introd. pp. 19!1—2, on equity; andthe 14th 
chapter of the Nic. Eth. Book v. ‘For equity appears to be just (or a 
kind of justice), and it is the supplement to the written law that is equity 
(equitable). Comp. Eth. Nic. V 14, 1137 48, TO Te yap emtetkes Stxalov Tivos 
ov BeAruov éore dikavoy, Kal ovx @s GAXo TL yevos’ by Bedriov éott Tov dikaiov. 
Tb. line 12, rd émuerxés Sixavov pév core, ov Kata vopov €, GAN’ érravopbopa 
vopij.ov paathes Line 26, cal Zorw avry 7 Pvots 9 Tov emtetxovs, émavopbapa 
vouou, fj eAdetmes Sia TO KaBdAov. 
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_ ‘This is done sometimes unintentionally, sometimes intentionally, on 
the part of the legislators, unintentionally when the omission escapes 
their notice, intentionally. when they find it impossible to define or 
determine every thing (to provide by their definitions or determinations 
for all possible cases in detail), and are therefore obliged to lay down the 
rule as absolute (to pronourice universally), though it is not so in fact, but 
only true and fair for the most part’; and so fail to provide for excep- 
tional cases. Eth. Nic. v 14, 1137 } 15, ev ols ovv dveryen pev eitrety nadodou, 
py otov te S€ dpOds, TO ds emi rd TOAD AapBaver 6 vomos, OVK ayvody TO 
dpapravopevoy, kal gat ovdev nrrov opbads’ TO yap audptnpa ovK év TO vop@ 
ovo’ ev TG vopobéry aX ev TH pice Tod mpdypatds eotw' evOds yap rocavTn 
1) TOY Mpaktav vAn eoriv. Pol. III 11, 1282 4 2, so in the administration of 
government, and in enforcing obedience to the laws of the state, the 
sovereign power assumes the office of equity in the administration of 
justice; det rods vopovs elvar kupiovs Keipevous dpbas, tov dpyovra 8é, dv re 
els dv te melous dat, repl rovrwv elvat Kupiouvs mepi dowy éeEadvvarotaw of 
voor A€yewv axpiBas Sua TO px) padsoy eivat kaOodov SnrGor wept mavrov. In 
Magna Moralia, I1 1, the author, in treating of émeikera, says, a yap 6 
vouoberns e€advvarei Kal? Exacta dkpiBas Siopifew, adda KaOodov Aéyet, 6 év 
Tovrois mapaxwpay, kat rat aipoipevos & 6 vouobérns €BovdeTo pev To Kal? 
ara Siopica, ovk HdvviOn dé, 6 Towdros émvecens, and concludes, rév pev 
yap pice kal ds ddynOds dvrwv Sixaiwy otk édatrodrat, dAda TAY Kata vopor, 
& 0 vopoérns e€advvaray dréhumev. On the defects of the written law, see 
also Rhet. 1 1. 7. 

And not only is the legislator unable to provide for all exceptional 
cases to general rules, but also the infinity of particular circumstances 
which distinguish human actions and crimes precludes the possibility of 
his enumerating in detail all those varieties which in justice should have 
different degrees of punishment apportioned to them; as for instance, in 
enacting the prohibition of ‘wounding with an iron instrument’, to define 
the size and the kind of instrument in every case; for life is too short, 
and would fail a man in the attempt to reckon there all up in detail (on 
this case, which is given also by Quintilian, vil 6. 8, see Introd. p. 191). 

§ 14. If then it be thus impossible to determine all these particular 
and exceptional cases, and yet there is a necessity for legislation, the law 
must be expressed in general terms; so that if a man wearing an iron 
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ring lift his hand (to threaten) or strike another, by the written law (the 
letter of the law) he is liable (to the penalty), and has committed a crime, 
but in truth and in fact he is not guilty of a crime, and herein (rovro, in 
this fair interpretation of the act) lies equity’. 

§ 15. ‘Ifthen equity be such as we have described it, it is plain what 
sort of things (i.e. charges, imputed crimes) are equitable (i.e. suitable for 
equitable treatment), and the reverse, and what sort of men are not 
equitable’. And hence to the end of the chapter we have an analysis of 
the popular objects of equitable treatment, and the characteristics of it, 
or of the absence of it, the negative which may be inferred from the 
positive, in these subjects. 

§ 16. ‘(The first of these), the kinds of actions which are suitable 
objects of equity are such as these. Cases which ought to be treated 
with indulgence, and mistakes or evrers (implying ignorance in parti- 
culars, Eth. Nic. 111 2, on inveluntary ignorance) and mere misfortunes, 
accidental, which should be carefully distinguished from actual crimes, 
and not visited with equal penalties: the latter of the two, accidental 
misfortunes, are such acts as are sudden and unexpected, or beyond 
calculation, and do not spring from a vieious habit or evil intention; 
errors are such as are not accidental, in the sense of unexpected and 
beyond calculation, and yet do not proceed from vice (in the same sense 
as before); but crimes are acts that are not without calculation (i.e. de- 
liberate), and are prompted by a vicious habit or inclination, because all 
wrong acts that are due to desire, proceed from this depraved will and 
moral judgment’. This is the usual classification of the degrees of 
criminality in actions; for acts, of which the mischievous consequences 
are purely accidental, and therefore altogether beyond our own control, 
and for mischievous acts committed under some mistake as to the par- 
ticular circumstances of the case (not of general moral principles, for 
which we ave responsible), as when a man is killed with a gun that was 
not known to be loaded, we are wo¢ responsible: what makes us re- 
sponsible for an act is not only the harm or injury that is its consequence, 
but the deliberate intention or purpose with which it was done (and in 
all cases where the wrong was prompted by desire, this is sure to be an 
evil one, ra yap dv émOvpiav dw rovnpias) and full knowledge of all 
the circumstances of the case. In the treatment of this subject in Eth, 
Nic. v 10, a fourth degree is introduced between the error and the crime. 
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This is the case of a wrong act, as a homicide, done in a fit of passion 
6 Ovpe roidr, 0 dpyicas: this being done by a spontaneous impulse, and 
not after deliberation with malice prepense (ov« éx mpovoias), is only ‘an 
adixnpa, a wrong no doubt, and a thing which ought not to have been 
done, but not punishable like the deliberate act; a homicide not a 
murder. Compare the treatment of this topic in Rhet. ad Alex. 4 (5). 
9—1I, It seems to have been one of the stock topics of the rhetorical 
books. The degrees of criminality are there, as here, only three. 

§ 17. xal rd rois avOpwrivos cvyywookew] ‘the indulgent considera- 
tion of human accidénts and infirmities’, especially errors, in mitigation 
of the application of the strict letter of the law. On ra avOpeérua, see 
note on I 2.7, p.34. These Auman errors and infirmities in the culprit 
should be met by a corresponding Aumanity on the part of the judge, the 
opponent, and indeed mez in general. Victorius quotes ‘Ter. Adelph: ue 
24, persuasiz nox amor vinum adolescentia: humanum est? +68 é 
papreiv al mepl ras mpagers drvyxeiv ov povoy eivat avt@ tdtov (pabr), ddda Kat 
xowvov kat rdv dixafovrev kai Tov Gov avOparev, Rhet. ad Alex. u.s. § 10. 

§ 17—18. ‘And to look (in interpreting the offence and the amount of 
the penalty), not to the law, but to the legislator, and not to the mere words 
{the letter) of the law, but to the mind (the intention) of the legislator’; 
(Grav ovy Aéyy peév 6 vouos Kabdrov, cvpB_ & emt rovTov mapa Td Kabddov, 
Tore dpOds exer 7 mapadelrer 0 vopobérns Kal qpaprev amdas elmdy émavop- 
Bovv rd eArecHOev, 6 Kav 6 vopobérns avros ovras Av elrot exei Taper, Kal el 
det evopobérnoev dv. Eth, Nic. V 14, 1137 420); ‘and (to look) not to the 
act (of the accused) but to the deliberate purpose or intention, and not to 
the part but to the whole’ (i.e. not to take a narrow view of the crimi- 
nality of the act by confining yourself to the consideration of the bare 
naked fact, or of some particular part or circumstance of it, which gives it 
a specially vicious appearance; but tc look at it as a whole, to take into 
account the general character of the doer and all the attendant or sur- 
rounding circumstances which will throw light upon the intention of it, 
the purpose with which it was done), ‘and not merely to the present cha- 
racter of the offender but to the constant or usual character that he bore 
(to what sort of man he was, always or usually)’. 
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§ 18. ‘And to remember rather the good than the ill treatment you 
may have received, and the benefits that you have received rather than 
those that you have conferred’. 

paddov 7 (oy, attracted, or 4) éroinoev.—rd Sixavoy, strict justice, the 
letter of the law, requires an even balance of benefits on both sides, on 
the reciprocal (retaliatory, tit for tat, ar parz) principle, ro dyturerovés, 
Eth. N. v 8.—émeixesa, merciful indulgent consideration, remembers only 
the benefits and forgets the injuries; remembers kindnesses received, 
forgets those that it has bestowed. ¢yd vopifo roy pev ev mabovra Sdeiv 
pepvncba Tov mavra xpovoy Tov S€ momcarvta evOds emiredjoba, el Set rov 
pev xpnaotov rov dé pn pexporpvxou moueiv epyov avOparov. to dé ras idias 
evepyecias Yropurjoxe Kal Aeyew pixpod Oeiv Spoudy éore TO dverdiger: 
Dem. de Cor. p. 316. Victorius. 

Kal rd dvéyeoOa aSixodpevoy x.7.A.] ‘and to put up with injury or in- 
justice’, to endure it without retaliation, ‘and, the disposition or inclina- 
tion, to have a matter decided rather by word than deed’. 

Asy@ KpivecOa] to decide a dispute by an amicable settlement, by ¢adk- 
ing the matter over with the opposite party, or reasoning with him, rather 
than proceed épyq, appeal, that is, to the w/tima ratio, the vote du fait, 
and actually fight out the quarrel: or (in the case to which Victorius 
would confine it, that of a quarrel between two neighbouring states) an 
appeal to arms. ‘Omnia prius consilio experiri guam armis sapientem 
decet. Ter. Eun. 1v 7.19. Apoll. Rhod. 111 185.’ Victorius. 

§ 19. ‘Or again’—a particular case of the same kind of general dispo- 
sition—‘to be more inclined to refer a matter to arbitration than to a 
court of law: for the arbitrator always takes the equitable view of the 
case, whereas the judge looks to the law’ (the letter, or literal interpreta- 
tion of the law, which he zs bound by oath strictly to carry out and inter- 
pret to the best of his judgment). ‘In fact the very motive or intention of 
the invention of arbitration (the introduction of it into jurisprudence and 
social relations in general) was that equity should prevail’, 

Si@picbw] note on eipyobe, 1 11. 29 ult. 

‘And so let this manner’ (this rough, hasty, popular sketch or outline) 
‘of describing (marking out the boundaries in detail, determining the 
boundaries of the whole and the several parts, defining, analysing, 
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describing, dupifeca:) equity suffice’ for the occasion ; for the use, that 
is, of the rhetorician, who requires no scientific treatment of the subject. 


CHAP. XIV. 

This chapter, a continuation of the preceding, contains the application 
of the ‘common topic’ of degree, ‘greater and less’, to the offences or 
crimes which formed the subject of the other. 

§1. ‘The magnitude of a wrong varies with the degree of the zmjus- 
tice that prompts it’. There is here the same distinction taken between 
adiknua, a wrong done—an abstract wrong, regarded independently of 
the motive or intention—and the confirmed habit (the bad és), de- 
praved will and disposition implied in déixia. The deliberate purpose, 
mpoaipeots, is the measure of moral worth, and distinguishes virtue from 
vice, Eth. Nic. Vv 10, 1135 420, drav dé eidds pev pr mpoBovrevoas dé 
(mparry ris), ddixnua, olov doa te dsa Ovpovy kai Gddra maby, doa avayKaia 7} 
gvotikd, ovpBaiver trois dvOpdmos* taita yap BAdmrovres Kal duapravovres 
adicovar pév, kat adixnpard éoriy, od pévrot mo adixor dia Tatra ovdé wovnpot 
od yap dia poxOnpiav 7 BAGBn* drav 8 &x mpoatpécews, Adixos Kal poxOnpos. 

‘And therefore (sometimes) the smallest things are greatest’, acts 
apparently most trifling are sometimes indicative of the worst intentions 
and dispositions, ‘as is exemplified in Callistratus’ charge against Melano- 
pus, that he cheated the temple-builders of three consecrated half-obols’. 
Such a charge subjected the offender to a ypady iepdv xpnuarav, Dem. de 
Fals. Leg. § 335 [=p.435 § 293]. The exact nature of the offence imputed 
to Melanopus cannot be ascertained: it was probably some fraud (pos- 
sibly an error construed as a crime,) in the settlement of accounts be- 
tween himself and the persons charged with the building or restoration 
of a temple, the vaozovoi. 

The word vaorovoi appears to be an dag Aeyouevov. Stephens, Thesau- 
rus S.V., gives no other example. On the same analogy are formed retxo- 
mows, pnxavorrolos, dyaAparoroids. The office is described in Pol.-vii (v1) 8, 
1322 6 19, olov iepeis Ka} emipeAntal tév mep) Ta lepa tod odteoOai Te Ta 
Umdpxovta kaj dvopbovcba ra mimtovra rév olkodopnudrev Kal rdv GAXov boa 
Téraxtat mpos tovs Geovs. The word ieporo.wi, which follows immediately, 
in line 24, is referred by Stahr (erroneously however) to this office of 
curator of sacred buildings, where he translates it ‘ sempel-baumeister’. 

The magnitude of the vice is argued in this case from the trifling 
amount of the profit; if a man would commit so great a sin as sacrilege 
for three halfpence, how great must be the depravity of his character and 
intentions. Melanopus and Callistratus, as Victorius notes, are men- 
tioned together as ambassadors to Thebes by Xenoph., Hellen. vi 2 and 3% 
and by Plutarch, Vit. Demosth. (p. 851 F), represented as political rivals 
and opponents. On Callistratus, see note on I 7. 13 

mapedoyioaro] This verb has two different applications in conformity 
with the double sense of Aoyiter Oar and Aoyiopds ; the two senses, though 
closely connected and often identified, are at all events distinguishable ; 
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(1) ‘reasoning’ and (2) ‘calculation’; the mapa, which conveys the imputa- 
tion of fraud (mapa, amiss, awry, wrong), béing common to both. Here (as 
in Dem. c. Aphob. a’, p. 822. 25, where it stands for simple ‘misreckoning’, 
and Isocr. Panath. § 243, for ‘cheating’, ‘fraudulent miscalculation’ in 
accounts) it has the latter sense. Elsewhere, and usually, (at all events 
in Aristotle, as Rhet. 19. 29, 11 23. 3, 25. 10 ds, MI 12. 4, ef passim,) it 
Teer eee tatacions, false, reasoning’, 2 “fallacy” in_areumen 

Stly tepa means “consecrated to sacred uses; devoted to the service of 
the gods or religion’. 

‘In the case of justice, the opposite is true’. That is, the magnitude 
or strength of the just and virtuous disposition, inclination, resolution, is 
shewn, not now in the trifling character of the temptation or motive by 
which it is led astray, but in the greatness of the temptation which it 
withstands. ‘ Ut qui ingentem vim auri, apud se nullo teste depositam, 
cum infitiari impune possit, reddidit, iustior sit necesse est quam si idem 
in exigua pecunia fecit.’ Victorius. Injustice varies inversely with the 
magnitude of the profit or advantage to be derived from it, the less the 
temptation the greater the sin; justice directly, the greater the profit 
and the consequent temptation to do wrong, the higher the virtue in fore- 
going it: as, the greater the deposit, the greater the justice in restoring it. 

‘The reason of this’ (raira is rd ra éXadyiora péyiora eivat) ‘is, that 
(the greater crime) is virtually latent (in the less); for one who cpuld steal 
(zt. stole) three half-obols consecrated to religious uses would be capable 
of any other iniquity whatsoever’. The dvvayes, the indefinite latent 
capacity of vice, is tacitly opposed to the évépyeta, any possible enormity, 
to which it may, or may not, be developed. If a man will commit a 
crime which may be interpreted as sacrilege for such a trifle as three 
half-obols, he is plainly ‘capable’ of sacrilege in any degree of atrocity, 
where the profit and temptation are greater. 

On the subject of Suvayus and évépyesa, physical, moral, and metaphy- 
sical, the fundamental and all-pervading antithesis of the Aristotelian 
Philosophy, a commentary on Rhetoric is not the place to enter. It is 
explained by Trendelenburg, Comm. on de Anima, 11 1, Elem. Log. Arist. 
§ 6, p.61. Svvayis is treated in Metaph. © 1—5, and évépyera, ib. 6—9, on 
which consult Bonitz’s Commentary. Grant, Essays on Ethics, Essay Iv, 
pp. 181—2o1, rst [or 2nd] ed., gives a full and clear account of the 
relation between them, and the doctrine in general, especially in its 
application to Moral Philosophy. Aristotle himself nowhere gives a com- 
plete and intelligible description of this antithesis and its bearings, but. 
assumes the knowledge of it in all his writings. 

‘Now sometimes the degree of crime, the comparative criminality, 
may be determined in this way; in other cases it is decided, or estimated, 
by the (actual amount of the) harm or injury done’. é« ‘from’, means 
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that the decision or estimate of the amount of criminality proceeds or is 
derived from the comparison of the injury or consequences resulting from 
the two acts. 

§ 2. ‘And when there is no punishment (in use) equal or adequate (to 
the offence), but any one (that exists or can be devised) is too slight for 
it’; supply adixnpa peivov éort. 

‘And where the mischief done is incurable: for it is hard (or grievous), 
or indeed impossible’. To fill up the sense either repeat tac@a, ‘to find 
any adequate remedy or compensation’; or, from od py ton repwpia, ‘to 
devise any adequate punishment’. Otherwise it may be supposed (though 
it is unnecessary) that Aristotle wrote ddvvarov, having dunyavoy or some 
similar adjective in his mind, meaning ‘a helpless, hopeless, irremedi- 
able’ case. 

‘And again crimes for which no legal redress is to be obtained by the 
injured party: for such a wrong is incurable: because ‘justice’ (trial and 
sentence) and punishment are so many vemedies’. On this doctrine of 
punishment, and the difference between xédaois and tipwpia, see above 
I 10.17, and Introd. p. 232. Cf. Ar. Eth. Nic. 1 2, 1104 4 16, pnvvover 
dé xal ai Koddoets yevopevar dia TovTav’ iatpeiae yap twes eiow, ai dé iarpeia 
Ova Trav évavtiay mepvxact yiveo Oat. 

‘And if (in consequencé of the wrong done) the sufferer and the 
victim of the wrong inflicted some heavy punishment on himself; for the 
perpetrator of the act deserves a still severer punishment (than that which 
he thus unintentionally brought upon his victim): as Sophocles, in plead- 
ing the cause of Euctemon—after he had killed himself in consequence 
of the outrage he had sustained—said that he would not lay the penalty 
at a less amount than the sufferer had estimated it at for himself’, i. e. 
Euctemon by his suicide had virtually fixed the penalty of the offence at 
death. 

§ 3. Sikavos koAacOjva] On this idiomatic usage of Sixatos, and similar 
constructions—in which the adjective, instead of being expressed imper- 
sonally in the neuter, as dixaiov eort, is attracted as it were to the sub- 
ject of the sentence—especially with dos and its compounds, davepés, 
yedotos, and such like, see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 297, comp. 549. 5. It is to be 
observed that the case of 8/kavos is peculiar; this takes the infinitive, 
whereas all the rest are construed with the participle. To Matthiae’s 
examples add déuwos, similarly constructed in Thuc. 1 70, sub init. dfvoe 
vopifouey eivar Tois médas spoyov éreveykeiv; some Platonic examples in 
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ididrns adroryediatav. 

Zogoxdjs} Not the poet, but a statesman and orator advanced in life 
at the close of the Peloponnesian war. He was one of the ten mpdBovdor, 
Rhet. 111 18. 6, appointed by the Athenians, after the Sicilian disaster in 
413 B.C., to devise measures for the public safety, Thuc. vill 1, Grote’s 
flist. Gr. Pt. 1, ch. 61, Vol. vil, p. 499, and note: and afterwards one of 
the thirty tyrants, Xen. Hellen. 11 3. 2. This Sophocles is doubtless the 
same who is again mentioned, Rhet. 111 15. 3. He is there described as 
an old man, which agrees with the statement of Thucydides, u.s., that the 
mpoBovdoe were an dpx mpecButépav dvdpav; and the ‘charge’ brought 
against him (Rhet. l. c.) was probably connected with his conduct as a 
member of ‘ the thirty’. 

Tipnoew, eriunoey| In all causes civil as well as criminal which could 
be brought before an Athenian law-court, one point to be considered in 
the judgment was the riunua or estimate, assessment, either of the kind 
or amount of the penalty in criminal prosecutions, or of the damages in 
civil actions. This gives rise to the division of all legal processes into 
aydves aripnrot and tiyynrot. In the former of these the penalty and 
damages are already fixed by law or by previous private arrangement 
(C. R. Kennedy), and are therefore ‘unassessable’ by the judges; in the 
Tinto. ayaves of all kinds, the amount of the damages or penalty to be 
awarded is at the discretion of the judges, who tiuéow, estimate, assess, 
or fix the amount. This is the explanation of Harpocration, and Ulpian, 
followed by Meier & Schémann, Aééischer Process, p. 171 note, Béckh 
Publ. Econ. Bk. Ul, c. 11 (p. 371 Engl. Transl.) and Hermann Pod. 
Antig. § 143. 7—12. Suidas, and other ancient writers, invert this dis- 
tinction, and make tipnrol ayaves the cases in which the penalty is already 
fixed, and dripnro: those in which it is open to adjudication. See Meier 
& Schémann, u. s., p. 171 note. 

On the whole subject see Meier & Schémann u.s. et seq. and MrC. R. 
Kennedy’s article in Smith’s Dict. Andig. p. 970 (1st ed.) [p. 1131, 2nd ed. 
and cf. note on Dem. Select Private Orations, Part 11, Or- 55 § 18 S.] 

The accuser in a criminal process, where the penalty was not already 
fixed by law, himself in the first instance assessed its amount, which the 
judges confirmed or not as they thought proper. The first was called 
rywacOa, the second ripay, in accordance with the usual distinction of the 
active and middle voice, as marking by their contrasted significations the 
functions of the judge and the parties in the case, dra¢ew and diucagfecGac, 
kpivewy and kpiveoOat, &c.; the one administering justice and deciding the 
question, whilst the others ‘get this done for them’ by the intervention of 
another. Aristotle has here neglected this ordinary distinction, for 
reasons best known to himself. As far as the phrase 6 maéov ériunoey 
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is concerned, the reason might be, that the accuser is supposed to repre- 
sent the estimate by the deceased of his own wrongs as of equal authority 
with a judicial decision: but this will not apply to ripjces, Sophocles 
own estimate. At the same time as riyav and riwnua may denote an 
‘estimate’ in general, the use of the verb here must be regarded rather as 
a departure from ordinary usage, than as a solecism, or violation of the 
laws of the language. 

On the ovyopo, sée Schneider’s note on Pol. vi 5. 10, vol. 11, p. 391, 
and addenda, pp. 502—4. ovnyopév here is not technical: there is no 
reason to suppose that it denotes one of the public cvmpyopor, appointed 
by the state. 

Lastly, the entire topic, cal ef 6 maddy—ériunoer, is thus illustrated by 
Schrader: ‘Sexti Tarquinii flagitium ideo maius est, quod illius foeditate 
inducta Lucretia sibi ipsi vim intulit. (This is suggested by Victorius.) 
Et Appii Claudii decemviri sceleratum de L. Virginii filia iudicium eo 
sceleratius est, quoniam pater illo commotus filiam interfecit (Liv. 111 48).’ 

§ 4. ‘And any crime that is unique, or the first of its class (that has 
been committed), or has been seldom paralleled’, These three cases of 
especial prominence have been alfeady applied to acts as topics of praise, 
E 9.38. See in illustration the references there given. 

‘And the frequent commission of the same offence magnifies it’: be- 
cause this shews the depraved /adz#, or confirmed state, the és which 
constitutes vice. ‘Nec enim is casu aut affectu, sed habitu et pravitate 
animi, delinquit.’ Schrader. t 

‘And any crime for which any checks and preventives or penalties 
have been sought and found (invented or discovered), as, for instance, at 
Argos a penalty is incurred by any one on whose account a law has been 
enacted (i.e. one of the ewAvrixol, or (if I may coin a word for the 
occasion) (nuuwrikoi, vduor), or on whose account the prison was built’: 
supply €{nuidOnoav. This same topic has been already employed in the 
opposite sense, to heighten the praise due to an aetion, c.9 § 38. Schra- 
der quotes in illustration Lysias, Or. XXII § 16 (xara tév otromdder), obra 
b€ mddat wept rhs TovTwY mavoupyias Kal Kakovoias 7 TOdLs €yv@Kev, Gor’ emt 
ev rots Gros Gviows dract Tors ayopavopous diAakas KatectHoare, emi Se 
TavTn povy TH TéEXVN Xwpis oLTopiAaKkas doxAnpodte ; the appointment of 
a special board of officers for the control of the corn-market signalizes the 
special rascality of the dealers. 

§ 5. ‘And the more brutal the crime is, the worse’; that is, the nearer 
approach it makes to the conduct and instincts of a mere animal or brute, 
who is incapable of virtue and self-control; and the more cruel, savage, 
‘inhuman’ it is, more degraded below the level of humanity. 

There are three degrees in the scale of natures, moral and intellectual, 
(1) the beast, (2) the man, and (3) the god. Thus, Pol. 1 2, 1253 227, it is 
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said of a man that is incapable of society, or is in want of nothing, being 
all-sufficient to himself, that he is } @npiov 4 Oeds: in respect of this com- 
plete independence he is either below or above all the various wants, in- 
stincts, affections, desires, aims, and aspirations that characterize humanity. 
Precisely the same view appears in the little disquisition on Onpidrns at 
the opening of Book vit of the Nicom. Ethics, except that here the dis- 
tinction between the three natures is made to rest solely upon intellectual 
and moral virtue: this is human, whereas the beast and the god are alike 
incapable of it, the beast, from the defects already stated, being below the 
human standard, the gods above it. 

On this superiority of the gods to the practice of moral or human 
virtue and their entire independence of it, see Eth. Nic. x 8. A fine 
fragment of Cicero’s lost dialogue de Philosophia sive Hortensius, quoted 
by Augustine, de Trinitate XIV c-9, is manifestly borrowed, not translated, 
from this passage of Aristotle. It is printed in Nobbe’s edition of Cicero, 
p. 1171, fragm. 35. 

Here therefore ‘brutality’ consists in the absence of all capacity for 
virtue, moral and intellectual, and is consequently opposed to rv dmép 
npas apernv, npw.kyy teva kai Oeiav. This brutal nature, like the divine, is 
extremely fate arrongst mankind. (This statement is qualified in Pol. 111 
II, 1281 6 19, Kaivour ti Stadepovow evor tov Onpiwy ws émos eimeiv; adda 
mepi tt mAHOos ovdev evar GAnOes K@dAvVEt TO AexGev). It is found chiefly in 
‘barbarians’. ‘Barbarous’ and ‘barbarity’ in fact express pretty nearly 
the same notion of character.) Again, the absence of all moderation in 
the indulgence of our desires and emotions and general want of self- 
control is characteristic of the ‘brutal’ nature; Ib. c. 6, 1148 6 34, ro pev 
otv exe Exagra Tota e£@ Tav dpwv éotl ris Kakias, Kubamep Kat 4 Onprorns. 
And again, 1149 a 4, waoa UrepBaddovaa kat ddpoovvy kal decdia Kal dxodacia 
kat xaXerorns ai pev Onproders ai dé voonpatadets eioev. And these are then 
illustrated, 6 pév yap Pvoke Totodros ofos Sedievar wavra, Kav Wodpnon pis, 
Onpiaddy Setdiay Sedos"...Kal THY adpover of péev éx picews adoyiorot kal povov 
aicdjoe Cavres Onpidders. (atoOnots is the characteristic of ‘animal life’ in 
general; that which distinguishes animals from plants. de Anima.) 
Brutal ‘tastes’ or instinets are illustrated a little earlier in the same 
chapter, 1048 0 20 seq. Brutal (or animal) pleasures are those which we 
have in common with the lower animals, the pleasures of feeling and 
taste; in the over-indulgence of which, this form of bestiality lies, 111 13, 
1118 @23—64. Gaisford refets to Magna Moralia II § init., €or d€ 7 
Onpiérns vmepBaddovea Ts Kakia’ Gray yap Twa mavtehas (Soper paddoy oud" 
dvOpondy apev eivat GAG Onpiov, ws otody Twa Kakiay Onprorqra. y & 
dvrixetpevn apeth tatty éotlv dvdvupos, éors dé 9 TovadTy Umep avOpwmoy ovaa, 
olov jpacky tis kat Geta: expressions directly taken from the passages of 
Eth. N. vir just quoted. Finally, the instinctive dpéfeus (Ovpos and 
énOvpia) belong to this animal part of our nature, and are therefore not 
always under our control; Pol. 111 16, 1267 a 28; where the divine part of 
our nature, the controlling, regulating, intelligent vods, is contrasted with 
the lower instincts of the brute elements of our nature, the emotional and 


appetitive. 
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‘And when it arises from or is due to malice aforethought’. mpovoia is 
the ‘forethought’, the dediberate vicious purpose which constitutes ‘malice 
prepense’, aggravates a wrong act in proportion to its intensity and the 
length of time during which the evil intent has been nursed; and converts 
an act otherwise innocent into a crime. The mpovoia is that which dis- 
tinguishes murder from homicide. It is in fact the moral mpoaipeots, dis- 
tinctive of vice and virtue, of which an account has been already given in 
the first note on this chapter. See the passage of Eth. Nic. v 10, there 
quoted. Comp. Rhet. 1 13.10, There ék mpovoias is identified with the 
(in Ethics) more ordinary é« mpoatpévews. Srav b€ éx mpoaipécews (7 BdaBn) 
dios kal poxOnpds. Sid Karas ta ek Ovpod (actions which are done in a 
state of violent excitement, under the impulse of overpowering passion, 
are considered as involuntary, and exempted from the penalty of crimes) 
avk éx mpovoias Kpiveta. The case quoted by Schrader from Magna 
Moralia 1 17, of 2 woman who had caused the death of her lover by a 
love-potion which she had sent him only with the view of inflaming his 
passion, and was consequently acquitted by the court of Areopagus on 
the charge of murder, because the act was done without deliberate male- 
volent intent, is a case of audprnpa (one of those in which the wrong done 
does not amount to a crime), in which the mischief is done without due 
knowledge of the circumstances of the case, In Demosth, c. Aristoer. 
p. 634, there is a similar distinction between two kinds of dydpogovia: in 
one sense the name is applied én’ dxovaig dove, and to acts of this kind 
‘a wise and humane law’, vouos avOpamivas Kai kada@s Kelpevos, does not 
apply the name of murder; from this are immediately afterwards dis- 
tinguished of ex mpovoias (povedoavres). Aeschines c. Ctesiph. § 212, eiAnde 
Tpavparos €k mpovolas yeapas ypabopuevos. Dinarch. c. Demosth. § 6, ray 
€k mpovolas dovav. Compare Cic. de Off. 1 8, sub fin. Sed 7a ommnd iniustitia 
permulinm interest utrum perturbatione aliqgua animi, quae plerumque 
brevis est et ad tempus, an consulto et cogitata fiat iniuria. Leviora 
enim sunt guae repentino aliguo motu accidunt guam ea quae meditata ac 
pracparata tiferuntur. 

‘And any act, or wrong done, which inspires the hearers rather 
with terror than compassion’, An act which tends to consequences 
which ‘inspire terror, the stronger emotion, in those who may be exposed 
to the like treatment, must plainly be more striking in its character and 
important in its social effects, more noxious and prejudicial, and worse in 
general, than one which excites mere pity or sympathy with the sufferer, 
without raising alarm on account of what may follow to oneself. That 
which excites terror must be terrible; formidable and dangerous to the 
individual or society. An atrocious crime makes men tremble, and fear 
expels pity; the stronger emotion overpowers the weaker. Comp. Rhet. 
i 8.5 and 12, ‘Amasis shed no tears when he saw his son led away to 
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death, but wept when his friends asked an alms’: rodro fev yap éXeewvop, 
éxeivo O€ Sewvdv' Td yap Seedy Erepov Tod édeetvod Kal exxpovoriKdy Tod ééov 
kal modAakis TO évartig xpyaipor. Victorius quotes Cic. Tusc. Qu. III 27, 
Constabat eos gui concidentem vulneribus Gn. Pompeium vidissent, guum 
in illo ipso acerbissimo miserrimogue spectaculo sibi timerent quod se 
classe hostium circumfusos viderent, nihil tum aliud egisse nist ut remiges 
hortarentur, et ut salutem adipiscerentur fuga: posteaguam Tyrum 
venissent tum afftictart lamentarigue cochisse. 

‘And the rhetorical artifices or exaggerations’ (such as avérjoets, 
Sewwdoers, rhetorical tricks for giving extra importance and interest to 
a subject; or for magnifying, exaggerating, intensifying the atrocity, 
enormity, of a crime), ‘for instance, that the accused (whose crime you 
desire to magnify) has subverted many principles (or obligations) of 
justice at once, or transgressed them; for instance, oaths, the right hand 
(pledge of faith, nab SeEsai 7s émém Oper, Il. B 341), ‘all confidence or good 
faith, all the laws of intermarriage, and the rest; for this is an excess of 
many crimes over the one which has really been committed’; or ‘a 
multiplication of one crime into many’. 

The exaggeration of this rhetorical fallacy hes in the enumeration, and 
apparent accumulation, of offences by division of the single offence inte 
its parts, or the repetition—as in the instance—of the same offence under 
different names, which seems thus to swell its bulk and magnify its enor- 
mity. This is the reverse application of the same rhetorical artifice of 
exaggeration as has been already referred to in I 7.31 (see note), the me- 
thods of d:aipeois eis Ta pépyn, ouvTeGéevat, and ézorkodopeiv applied to the 
‘amplification’ of good things; the object and use of them being stated 
in nearly the same words, mAetovay yap vrepexew haiverar. 

dvatpeiv, ‘to take up, so as to remove, annul, or destroy’; here follere, 
subvertere. The simple verb, as well as the phrase avaipeiy ék pécov— 
comp. Lat. de medio, e medio tollere (Cic., Liv.) is common in Demosth., 
Aesch. and the Orators, and occurs occasionally in other writers, as Plato 
and Xenophon, with words like vopovs, ro Sixatov, diabyxny, vrobeces 
(Plato), or woAuv, wohireiav, oAvyapyias (Xenoph.). 

Gaisford illustrates the various forms of pledges or guarantees here 
mentioned by a corresponding passage in Arist. Acharn. 306, més o er 
av kards déyots ay, elmep eoreiow y Arak oicty ore Bopuds odre miorts ovF 
Opkos evel. 

émvyapla, 7us connudit, the right of intermarriage between different 
states, together with the rules and obligations which it entails, which are 
here in question. On the ‘reciprocal’ ém, ‘zzder’, see note on emepyaca- 
oOa I 13. 9, p. 251. 

$6. kali ro évratda (ddiceiv) od x.r-d.] and to commit a crime in the 
very place where offenders are punished’ is an aggravation of the crimi- 
nality ; ‘which is the case with perjurers or false witnesses: for where 
would a man zof commit a crime if he is ready to do it even in the very 
court of justice?’ ‘This is the avgumentum a fortiori ; the rule, omne 
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matus continet in se minus. ‘Hine P. Clodii culpam amplificavit Cicero, 
cum insidiis Gn. Magnum per servum tollere eum voluisse pro Milone 
dicens criminatus est: /zsidiator erat tn foro collocatus, atgue in vestt- 
bulo ipso senatus’ [pro Milone § 19], Victorius. (Victorius has forgotten the 
still more striking Aéiam in senatum venit, &c. of the first speech against 
Catiline, §2.) The sanctity of the place converts theft into sacrilege. 
The atrocity of the murder of ‘Zacharias the son of Barachias’ was 
heightened by the circumstance of its occurrence ‘between the temple 
and the altar’ (Matth. xxiii. 35). 

‘Another aggravation of an offence is, where it is attended by dis- 
grace (to the victim); and this in proportion to its amount (ud\uora)’. 
This, together with the wantonness, the unprovoked character of the 
aggression, is what converts a mere assault, aixia, into an act of dApis, a 
wanton outrage. See Rhet. II 2. 5, definition of J8pis, and I 13.10; also 
note on I 12.26, p. 239. The wound inflicted-on a man’s pride and sense 
of dignity, the injury to his feelings and honour, constitute a great aggra- 
vation of the offence. dBpis is, ro BAamrew kal Avmeiv ef’ ois aicxdvy 
€orl té macxovte x..-A. In Il 6, 2, aloxdvn is defined, Avan tis } Tapaxy 
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povriter. 

kal ei rovrov (7deKxnxé Tes)| ‘and another is, when the victim of his wrong 
has been his benefactor; for his offence is thereby multiplied; in that he 
not only does what is wrong (positive wrong, a sin of commission), but 
also fails, omits, to do what is right (negative wrong, a sin of omission). 
The last explanatory clause is thus illustrated by Victorius from Cicero’s 
criticism of the third Stoic Paradox, § 25 é7 toa ra duaptypata Kal Ta 
katopOdpara. Lllud tamen interest quod in servo necando, sé adsit in- 
turia, semel peccatur,; in patris vita violanda multa peccantur; vio- 
latur is gui procreavit; is gut aluit: is guz erudivit; ts qui in sede 
ac domo atgue in republica collocavit: multitudine peccatorum praestat 
(imepéxer), cogue poena maiore dignus est. 

§7. ‘And an offence against the unwritten laws of right’ (is worse 
than the violation of a written or positive law): ‘because it is indicative of 
a better character and disposition, of a higher degree of virtue, to do 
right without compulsion’. (Any external force destroys the voluntary 
character of an act, and therefore its virtue. And if this voluntary obe- 
dience to the unwritten law implies a more virtuous disposition than that 
which is enforced by the positive enactments which have power to 
compel it, then the offoszte is true, an act of disobedience to the un- 
written law is a worse offence, and a sign of a more vicious disposition, 
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than the violation of the other.) ‘Now the written laws are compulsory, 
the unwritten are not’. 

‘From another point of view’, (in another way of arguing or looking at 
the case; Rhetoric cvAXoyiterat rdvayria, 1 § 12) the crime is worse ‘if it be 
a breach of the written law: for (it may be argued) if a man does wrong 
when it is dangerous (fearful) and liable to penalty, (a fortior7) he would 
do it when it is not’. This again is by the rule omne matus continet in 
sé minus ; the greater and mere powerful inclination to wrong necessa- 
rily involves the less. 

oBepa] acts fearful, alarming, formidable, from the probable conse- 
quences. Supply the cogn. accus. ddicnpara, 

émi(npia] Note on I 4.9, émidofor, p. 66, 

etpnra] ‘so much for’, ‘enough of’, ‘no more of’: note on elpyade, 
III. 29. 


CHAP. XV. 


The general sense and connexion of the contents of this chapter upon 
the adrexvou miores of the practice of Rhetoric, those adjuncts of proof and 
external supports of the case, which consist in the various kinds of evi- 
dence which can be adduced by the pleader in confirmation of his state- 
ments and arguments, have been already given in the Introduction to 
this Commentary, pp. 193—207, to which I now refer and which I need 
not here repeat. They are called ‘unartistic’ or ‘inartificial’ because 
they are not due to the artist’s inventive skill, but are supplied to him 
from the outside, as it were, of his art; and all that he has to do is to use 
them to the best advantage. Rhet.1I 2.2. It is this distinction of two 
kinds of proof or modes of persuasion which explains the application of 
the term inxventio by the Latin rhetoricians to that part of the art to 
which Aristotle first gave the name of évrexvot miores, and the t'tle of 
one of Cicero’s rhetorical treatises, the de Jnventione. ‘The author him- 
self, l.c., applies the term evpeiv to the évrexvor micreas. 

In commenting therefore upon this chapter we shall have to occupy 
ourselves principally with the details of language, argument, and allu- 
sion, and so fill up the outline which has been sketched out in the Intro- 
duction. 

§1. ‘Next to the subjects already discussed’ (the é eyrexvot miorets, 
the logical or dialectical proofs of Rhetoric and their topics in cc, 4—14), 

‘we have to run over (give a hasty sketch, or summary cf) what are called 
the unartistic proofs, or modes of persuasion, decause’ (ydp, this is the 
appropriate place for them, decause we have just been engaged upon the 
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forensic branch of Rhetoric, and ‘these are peculiar to law proceedings 
(or forensic practice. On the treatment of these drexvot miorets by other 
writers on the subject see Introd. 205—207. 

mepi b2 ray dréxvov...€midpapeiv] See note on I 9.14; on the redundant 
use of mepi, vrép, &c. 

éxspevov] with genit. pariitive, ‘holding, hanging, on by (lit. to @ part 
of,)’, ‘clinging to’, ‘connected with’, ‘in succession to’, ‘following’. 
Very frequent in Herodotus. 

émSpapeiv] ‘to run over’, commonly in its literal signification takes 
the accusative, sometimes the dative. Here we may suppose that wepl rov 
dréyvav xadovpévev rictewv is substituted for the accusative: as it is also 
in pseudo-Demosth. mepi rév mpds ’AdéEavdpov cuvOnkdy, 217. 7, pexpa 
emdpapotpat mept ad’rav moAAav drvtwv. This passage and Xen. Oecon. 
XV I are the only two instances that are given by the Lexicons of the 
metaphorical sense in which it occurs here. [Cf., however, Pol. 111 15, 
1286 @ 7, Oewpyjoat Kal ras dropias émidpapeiv tas évovcas, Index Aris- 
totelicus. S.| Compare a similar use of éeAeiy of ‘ pursuing an inquiry’ or 
‘going over, reviewing, a subject’, Pol. I 13, 1260 6 12, év rois mepi ras 
moditeias dvayxaiov éeweOeiv. Ib. VI (IV) 2, ult. wetparéov émedOew tives 
pOopat x.r.r. ef Passtut. 

§ 3. xpnoréov mporpémovra] i.e. was Sei twa xphoba avrois mporpé- 
movra. The verbal adjective can be resolved into det with an indefinite 
object, with which the participle is made to ‘agree’, Demosth. Olynth. 
B. 21,24, modAnv df) THY perdoracw kal peyddnv Secxréov ry peraBodry 
elaépovras é€tévras. Other examples in Matth. Gr. Gr. § 447. 4. 

It appears from the addition of mporpémovra and dmorpémorta that the 
first of the drexvou micre:s, the laws, are not confined to forensic practice, 
but can also be used by the de/iberative orator in addressing a public 
assembly: and this is true also of some kinds of witnesses, viz. the 
‘authorities’ appealed to in support of a statement, which may be as ser- 
viceable in enforcing considerations of public policy, the cupdépov F 
dovpopoy, as the dixaioy # adixov of a legal process in a court of justice; 
see §16. The original statement therefore of § 1, idvac yap adrat rey 
Sucankay, requires modification. 

§ 4. évayrios T mpaypzart] ‘opposed to the facts on our side, to our 
view of the case’, Comp. infr. § 12. 

§ 5. With 67 here, and in the following topics, Xexrgov or something 
similar must be supplied-from ypyaréov, §§ 3—4. 
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7d youn tH dpioty| Supply xpivew or dicate; the former is expressed 
in Rhet. 11 25. 10, +6 yvapn tH apiorn xpiveww. This was the dicasts’ oath, 
taken when they entered the court. The usual form was yropn r9 dixao- 
tity. Dem. ec. Aristocr. 652 sub fin. yropn 7 Stxavorary dixdoew duopud- 
xaow (of Sixacrai), 7 dé tis yuouns doga af’ dy ay dxovowot mapicrara.... 
mwas yap o pyre Ov €xOpav pyre dv evvoray pyre Ov adAnv Adixov mpdhacw 
pndeptav, map’ & yryvdcket, Oeuevos tiv Whpov evoeBei...ddrN et tis eidds 
éxeivous mpodédaxev i) €€amara, ovTos éor Evoxos TH apa’ c. Boeot. de Nom. 
1006. 27, dAAa poy av y av py dot vopot youn TH Oixaordry Sicdcew opo- 
poxare. adv. Lept. 493. 1. Ar. Pol. 111 16, 1287 @ 25, ada py doa ye py 
Soxei SvvacGar Swopicew 6 vouos, ovd’ avOpwmos ay Svvaito yvwpifew. adrAX 
émirndés madevoas 6 vopos éepiotnat Ta oma rH Sixavorary yydpun Kpivew 
kal Svotxeiv rovs dpxovras, which explains the meaning and object of the 
oath. 

The form of the oath is found in Pollux vill 10[6 & dpxos jv trav 
Stxacrdy wept péev dv vouor cici, WnpetcOar Kara rods vopous, mept Sé Sv ph 
eloi, yvoug +H Sixaordtn]; see Meier & Schémann, Atéischer Process, 
p-128; comp. p. 135. 

TO pr) mavredOs xpjaOat Tois yeypappévors] The meaning of the oath is, 
‘that the judges are not to employ, i.e. to enforce, to its full extent, in its 
strict and literal interpretation, the rigour of the written statute’. 

§6, ‘And that equity and the universal law are constant and un- 
changeable, like the laws of nature whose operation is uniform; to which 
the appeal is made in Sophocles’ Antigone (line 450 seq.) ; for her defence 
is, that the burial (of her brother) was indeed against Creon’s law, but 
not against that which is unwritten’. ov8 6 Kowds (weraBadrev). tay 

§ 7. GAN od 16 Soxodv] Sixatoy ddrnOés eore Kod, ‘and that justice is 
something real, genuine, and salutary, but this sham, apparent justice 
(the rigorous interpretation) is not. And therefore the written law, the 
letter of the statute, is not; because it sometimes—and this is one of the 
cases—does not do the proper work of the law’, which is to do substan- 
tial, not merely apparent and fallacious justice, that which seems to be, 
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but is not justice. On the superiority of natural justice to positive en- 
actments, see Cicero, de Legg. I 15, referred to in Introd. p. 194. 

‘And we may further argue that the judge is like an assayer of 
coin and appointed for the purpose of distinguishing dase justice from 
genuine’, 

dpyvpoyvdpov] Moeris, Lex. Attic. (p. 50, ed. Koch) dpyvpaporBol, ’Ar- 
rikas* KkodAvBiorai (money-changers, who change large coin for small, 
xédAvBos), ‘EAAnvikds. dpyupoyvepoves, "Artixas’ Soxtpaoral, EAAnukos, and 
Pierson’s note, who refers to the pseudo-Platonic dialogue aepi dperis, 
378 D (Zurich ed. p. 867), dAAa pry kal mepl ro xpvotov Kal rd dpydptov 
elolv jyiv Soxipacral, ofrwes dpavres Kpivovat Td Te BéATLOv Kal TO xEtpov; 
Elciv, Tivas odv rovrous KaXeis; "Apyvpoyvopovas. Pollux, vII§ 170. To 
the same family of words belong mgoBaroyyopov Agam. 768 (see Blom- 
field’s Glossary) a ‘discerner of the ttock’ Sas that can distinguish the 
several sheep of a flock; hence ‘a judge of character’; igaoyvdpuer in the 
same metaphorical sense, Aesch. Fragm. Tox. 224 Dind. CF Gucioyrvdper, 
Ar. de Gen. Anim, IV 3. 32, and on ¢uctoyywpoveiy, as an art (the study of 
character from the indications of the features and other external pecu- 
liarities), see Anal. Pr. 11 27, 70 6 7—38; and the treatise ducioyrvwpord, 
printed with Aristotle’s works, Bekk. Vol. 11. p. 805. Compare Cic. de 
Fato, 5. 10 (quoted in Blomfield’s note, as ‘De Nat. Deor. 1 8’), Quid? 
Socratem nonne legimus, gquemadmodum notarit Zopyrus, physiognomon, 
gui se profitebatur hominum mores naturasque ex corpore oculis vultu 
Sronte pernoscere? Compare, lastly, the simple yyopnpov, Xen. Memor. 
I 4.5 (ap. Blomfield), of the tongue as distinguishing between sweet and 
bitter, and Agam. 1099, deoharav yyapov axpos. 

§ 8. See Introd. p. 194. Correct there the second line of the quota- 
tion, Hor. 1 Ep. 16, 52, which should be, ¢« nihil admittes in te formt- 
dine poenae: ‘tu’ is addressed to men in general, and therefore the 
second line speaks as generally as the first. Schrader appears to refer 
this topic to c. 7 § 12, kat dvoiv dpxaiv rd dé Tis pettovos peifor, for its 
authority ; the topic of § 16, kal dperi) pi) dperijs...ro ev yap rédos, Td 8 ov 
réXos, is equally applicable. 

§ 9. ‘Or if the (written) law (which is against us) chance (mov) to be 
contradictory, either to any other law of repute, or to itself; as, for 
example, in some cases one law enacts the validity of all contracts what- 
soever, whilst the other (of the two opposite laws) forbids the contracting 
of any engagement contrary to the law (except those that the law allows)’ 
On this Victorius, ‘Exemplum hoc est legis legi repugnantis ; dvrwopla 
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autem id vocatur. Alterius vero exerhplum, cum lex aliqua secum ipsa 
discordat, omisit, ut rei sua vi satis notae’. 

§ 10. This very elliptical sentence must apparently be thus filled up. 
kat ei auPiBoros (6 vopos, xpnoreov adre from §§ 3, 4, or Aexréov), dare (So as 
to, in such a way as to...) orpéew (avrov) kal opav «.r.r. ‘and if the law 
(which we have to interpret) be ambiguous, (we must deal with it, treat it, 
or interpret it) in such a way as to wrest (twist) it (in either direction 
according as it suits our purpose) and to see to which of the two construc- 
tions either strict justice (the /e¢ter of the law) or expediency, i.e. equity, 
(whichever of the two we are arguing for) will adapt itself, and then 
employ chat’. rd cvydépoyr here stands for ‘ equity’, because by accom- 
modating itself to the varying circumstances of particular cases it is more 
‘ generally serviceable’ than the stiff unbending letter of the law. dyoyy 
(rod vopov) ‘leading’, ‘guiding’ of the law. This ‘leading of the law’ 
represents the law itself as leading those who have to use it by the ‘inter- 
pretation’ or ‘construction’ that may be put upon it in one or another 
direction, and corresponds exactly to ductus in the phrase ductus littera- 
rum. ‘The following passage of the Politics, VI (IV) 5, 1292412, throws 
light upon this use of dywyyn, and as they mutually illustrate one another 
I will quote it entire. od dei dé AavOdvew Ste wodrdaxod ovpBEBnxev dore 
Thy pev Toderelav THY KaTa Tovs vopous wn SnworiKny eivar, dua b€ 7d 7O0s Kal 
Ty dyayny modureveoOar Syportkds, dpolws dé wadw wap’ drdows Thy pev Kara 
Tovs vopous eivat Trodtrelav Onporikarépay, THO dywy7 kal Tois COeow ddvyap- 
xeioOat paddrov. Here again the dywyy is rod vopov, the leading, direction 
given to, or interpretation put upon the law in the actual practice of the 
society. The difference which sometimes arises between ¢he theory of the 
constitution as laid down in the laws, and ¢he actual administration and 
conduct of the government, is accounted for, first, by the character and 
habits of the people, either natural to them or as cultivated and formed 
by education ; and secondly, by the ‘ direction’ they give to, or the ‘inter- 
pretation’ they put upon, the actually existing laws, in accordance with 
thé character which /hey wish to give to the practical administration of 
the government. Compare xa’ avrods dyovot thy moditelav, C. 11, 12964 
26, and Thuc. 11 65, of Pericles’ direction of the state policy, kai ovk 
Hyeto paddov vm’ avrod (rod mAnGovs) 7 avros nye: 

appiBoros] Il 5. 4, dupiBodra, ‘ambiguous phrases’. Rhet. ad Alex. 
25 (26). 1, Siapevywv 75 aupiBoror, opposed to oikeia dvopata, Ib. 36 (37). 
22, 29. Comp. note on III 5. 4. 

§ 12. The highly condensed contents of this section, which gives the 
other side of the foregoing arguments for the treatment of laws, shewing 
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how to argue when the written law is in our favour, have been developed 
in extenso inthe Introd. p. 195—6, and we may now proceed to the details. 

mpos TO mpaypa] ‘in favour of our case’ as T@ mpaypare § 4. 

TO dmA@s, TO avT@] I 7. 35, Kal TO avT@ kal dds, and note there. 

mapacopiterba] ‘to attempt to outdo (to go beyond, mapa) the physi- 
cian (note the gevzeric tov; one of the two uses of the definite article, to 
mark the member of a class) in skill and subtlety, ingenuity and clever- 
ness’, The proverb, ‘to be wiser than your physician’, is applied to 
i8idrat who pretend to rival the professors, reyvirac or copoi, men of spe- 
cial knowledge, skill, and experience in any art or science. In Athen. 
p. 137 F, quoted by Victorius, the verb stands for ‘over refining’ in the 
art of cookery, rév de év TG Avkei@ kpéas Taptxnpov eis Taptyos SuarKevd- 
carta paottywOnva, os mapacopiCopevoy mornpas. 

TO TOY vopwov coparepoy (ynreiv eivat x.7.A.] Comp. Cleon ap. Thuc, 111 
37, of pev yap Tov Te vopwv Gopwtepor BovNovTat paiverOat...xal €k TOU ToL- 
ovrov Ta moda oaddovot Tas Todres: and a little before, mdvrav dé Seuvd- 
TaToy el. ue yrorspeba ore xetpoat vojots dxenjrots Xpopévn todis Kpel- 
oTov eat i) Kadas @ exovow axvpos, duabia Te pera cappoovyns dpedipd- 
tepov 7) Se€sdrns per’ dxoducias, x.r.A. Bacon, de Augmentis, Lib. VU. 
Aphor. 58 (Vol. 1. p. 816, ed. Ellis and Spedding), quotes this maxim as 
proverbial, ‘/icet enim non male dictum sit, neminem oportere legibus 
esse sapientiorem;’ on which Ellis has this note, ‘Bacon refers perhaps 
to D’Argentré’s maxim, Studia videtur sapientia quae lege vult sapien- 
ior vidert. In the passage from which these words are taken he is 
condemning the presumption of judges who depart from the text on the 
pretence of eguity—which is precisely what the advocate is supposed to 
be doing here,’ 


§ 13. Siepicdw] See on 1 11. 29, p. 224. 
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kpicets gavepai] ‘decisions, judgments, published, or notorious’. 
Quint. V 11. 36, Adhibetur extrinsecus in causam et auctoritas. Haec 
secutt Graecos, a guibus kpioes adicuntur, iudicia aut iudicationes vocant 
-.St guid ita visum gentibus, populis, sapientibus viris, claris civibus, illus- 
tribus poetis (all yrdpipor,) referri potest. 

olov *A@nvaioe “Opunp@ paptupe éxpicavro mept Sadauivos] Quint. u. s. 
§ 40 (as an instance of the appeals to ‘authorities’ mentioned in § 36), 
Negue est ignobile exemplum, Megareos ab A theniensibus, guum de Sala- 
mine contenderent victos Homeri versu, gui tamen ipse non in omni 
editione reperitur, significans Atacem naves suas Atheniensibus tunxisse. 
The ‘versus’ or rather two verses here in question are, Il. B 557—8, 
[Atas 8 ex Sadapivos dyev Svoxaidexa vijas, ornoe 8 dyav, w ’AOnvatwv toravto 
adayyes | which were quoted by Solon (and said to have been interpolated 
by him in the text of Homer for that purpose, Diogenes Laertius, Vit. Sol. 
§ 48) as an ‘authority’ in favour of the Athenian claim to the possession 
of Salamis. See Heyne, Paley, and Trollope’s notes on the passage of 
Homer, Plut. Vit. Sol. c. 10, Strabo, Attica, IX 1. Plutarch says that the 
current opinion in his time attributed the interpolation of the line (th? 
second of the two) to Solon, though the Athenians denied it: in Strabo’s 
time it was condemned by the critics: he enters at length into the ques- 
tion, and gives the reasons for rejecting the verse. Another well-known 
instance of the authority of a yvwpipos, or distinguished man, is the 
proverbial avrés ea, ipse dixit, of the disciples of Pythagoras. 

kat Tevédioe evayxos x.t.A.] Of this event, ‘recent’ at the time of Ari- 
stotle’s writing, nothing more is known than we learn from this passage. 
‘Ex verbis his colligo’, says Victorius, ‘Tenedi insulae incolas cum 
Sigeensibus disceptantes usos et ipsos prisco teste Periandro: qui, quam- 
vis multis antea saeculis mortuus esset, poema reliquerat quo praecepta 
quaedam ad beate vivendum, vmoOjKat vocatae a Graecis, continebantur, 
Laertius qui vitam ipsius scripsit hoc narrat: in eo autem, ut suspicari 
licet, aliquid fuit quod causam Tenediorum adiuvaret.’ 

K\eopav] a mischievous profligate demagogue, who took a leading part 
in public affairs at Athens during the latter years of the Peloponnesian War. 
He was tried and condemned by the Council during the siege of Athens 
in 405 B.C. One of the results of the political rivalry between him and 
Critias, one of the leaders of the opposite party, was this charge which he 
brought against him, at some time not ascertained. The various refer- 
ences to him in Aristophanes, Xenophon, and the Orators, will be found 
in the article on him in Smith’s Dict. of Biography, and other particulars 
respecting his habits and character in Meineke, Fragm. Com. Graec. I 
p. 171 seq, in the account of the play bearing his name, which Plato the 
Comic poet wrote to assail him. 

Kpiriov] The person accused by Cleophon was the well-known oli- 
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garchical leader, one of the thirty tyrants, maternal uncle of Plato the 
philosopher, and great-grand-nephew of Solon, Plat. Charm. 155 A. 
He was son of Callaeschrus, ibid. 153 C, who was the son of another 
Critias, gon of Dropides, brother of Solon. Comp. Tim. 20 E. 

Cleophon, in his accusation, took occasion to quote ‘as from an 
authority’ some elegiac verses of Solon from whose family he was 
descended, to shew that reckless licentiousness was hereditary in the race. 

doedyjs] Hesychius dxddaoros, dxadapros. Gram. ap. Bekk. Amecd.1 451, 
doedyés, wav To oodpoy Kal Biaov. ka doédyea m per emnpeacpo Kal 
Opacitnros Bia. Kai doedy}s 6 dvaywyos (intractable, unmanageable, like 
‘unbroken’ horses and dogs, Xenophon, from dye, ‘to train or educate’), 
Anpooberns (c. Mid. 521. 2), kal 6 Kwpikos. “Qomep dvépou é€aipyns doed- 
yovs yevouévov (Eupolis, Fr. Inc. xxv. Meineke, Vol. 11. p. 558). ofov 
avrcmvryos (or To mviyos) ds doedyys (Pherecr. Fragm. Inc. XxIxX. Meineke, 
1I 348). doeAyes oxdppa, Eupolis, d¢s. Hence it appears that the pri- 
ee ee ‘untamed or untameable’, from a and OeAyew 
(on the analogy of dpsyqs unmixed”, one who cannot be soothed, charmed, 
tamed; hence violen c excessive—Arist. Plut. 559, mapa ro 
pev (rovT@) yap modaypavres Kal yaorpwders Kal maxvKrvnpot Kal miovés eiow 
acéhyos, ‘extravagantly fat’--and specially in the indulgence of the appe- 
tites and passions, reckless in character and conduct; licentious, profli- 
gate to excess. Arist. Pol. vIII (Vv) 5, sub init. dua ryv raov Snpaywyov 
doédyevav, ‘license’ in conduct; ib. c. 6, 1305 4 40, yiyvovra: dé peraBodat 
Ths odcyapxias Kal Stay dvakoowat ta ida CdvTes doedyds, ‘by a life of reck- 
less extravagance’, Plat. Rep. IV 424 E (the word is rare in Plato). De- 
mosth, Olynth. 11 23. 19, Phil. Iv. 131. 11, c. Mid. 521.2 u.s., ap. eundem. 
doeryas Civ, Svaxciobat, Sudyew tov Biov, ypjoOai rin. 

eimeiv por] This, and the following line of Solon’s elegy, is quoted, 
with two variations from Aristotle’s version, by Proclus ad Tim. 20 E, 

eimépevat Kpitin EavOorprxe marpos dkoverv’ 
ov yap dpaptivo@ meloerar jyeport, 
the father of Critias being Solon’s brother, Dropides. These verses, 
which were probably intended by the author as a compliment to the 
father, are misconstrued by the malicious Cleophon into a reflection on 
the son, whose recklessness and licentiousness had brought upon him his 
father’s displeasure: the authority of Solon is appealed to to shew that 
the grandson inherited his grandfather’s vices. Whether wuppdrpixe is 
another malicious perversion of Cleophon, on the hypothesis that red 
hair implies a licentious disposition, or depravity in general—as seems to 
have been the opinion of the Normans, who had the proverb, entre poil 
roux et félonie Sentreportent grant compagnie, (Wace, Roman de Rou, 
quoted by Sir F, Palgrave, Hist. of Norm. 11 721)—or Aristotle, quoting 
from memory, has misquoted, more suo, cannot now be ascertained, At 
all events it is unlikely that So/om intendéd any such imputation on Cri- 
tias’ character, whatever may have been the case with Cleophon; for 
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Critias is evidently considered as a boy or very young man from the tone 
of the address or message, and Victorius shews from Theocr. Id. VIII. 3; 
auhw tdy irnv muppotpixe, dup dvdBo, that red hair in a boy in the eyes 
of the Greeks was a beauty and not a deformity. It seems to me that 
Solon wrote favOdrpixs, as Proclus gives it, and that the other reading is 
due either to Cleophon’s malice if we interpret it zz deterius, or to Ari- 
stotle’s want of memory, if we take it as synonymous with EavOorpixe. 
The evidence of Critias’ doéAyea derived from the verses is plainly a 
false inference of Cleophon and not really contained in the original: the 
statement in Plat. Charm. 157 E, that Solon wrote Elegies in praise of 
‘the house of Critias’, and spoke of its members as ‘distinguished by 
personal beauty and virtue and all other so-called happiness’, is altoge- 
ther against any such supposition. Victorius, who regards the inference 
drawn by Cleophon as justified by the language of the verses, endea- 
vours to reconcile this with the eulogistic character of the elegy, by the 
remark that Critias may have been an exception to the general good 
character of his family. Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. p. 331, follows Proclus’ 
version. The other variation, elmeiv pot, and eiméuevat, may be either 
another slip of Aristotle’s memory, or eimeiv pot a mere false reading of 
élmépevat, the one being very easily mistaken for the other. ‘ 

Lastly, poi, if it were retained, would be a good example of the datz- 
vus ethicus corresponding in Greek to the familiar use of ‘me’ in the 
earlier English writers : as Shakespeare, Rob me the treasury ; He smiled 
me in the face (Dame Quickly of Falstaff); See how this river comes me 
cranking in (Hotspur). [Abbott’s Shaksp. Gr. § 220. S.] 

§ 14. xpnopodcyor] amongst whom Themistocles is included as the 
interpreter of an oracle which referred to future events, epi tov ecopéver, 
here denotes not merely professional soothsayers, but amateurs also who 
followed the diviner’s craft. Herod., VII 141, gives the oracle here quoted : 
the verses run thus, reiyos Tpitoyevei Evdwov 150i evpvora Zeds podvoy 
dmdpOnrov redébewv, TO oe TéKva T OvHoEL. C. 143 gives Themistocles’ inter- 
pretation. The professional interpreters of the oracles are called xpyopo- 
Aoyou by Herodotus. 

ai mapowmlar, Somep elpntat] These words will not bear the ordinary 
interpretation of domep cipnrat, ‘as has been already said’, because this is 
fot true. Therefore Victorius and Vater propose to render donep as if it 
were olamep, huiuscemodi, ‘proverbs are also used as evidence, such as 
has been mentioned’, viz. evidence of the future: and Muretus proposed 
kal TO domep eipnta, “and the ‘as has been said’,” any general remark 
that has been habitually made, whether proverbial or not. We may 
follow Victorius in his explanation, without however supposing that 
oomep is used in any but its literal and proper meaning ‘proverbs are 
evidence, in the way that has been stated’, evidence (that is) of the future. 
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pymor ed epdev yépovta] Suidas, s. vv. dypyara et pnmor ed epdeuy, 
quotes the proverb at length, in two different forms, both of them cor- 
rupt. The proverb conveys the maxim eis dypyora py dvadioxew. Gais- 
ford from the materials supplied by Suidas has put together the following 
lines, prjmor’ ed epdew yépovra, pndé maida Backavov' wi hadnriKyy ‘yuvaika, 
pyde yelrovos Kiva’ pi) kvBepyntny hidurvoy, pi) AdAov Komnharyy. 

vimtos bs matépa Kreivas maidas Katadeirer] The verse is taken from 
Stasinus’ Cyfria: quoted by Clemens, Strom. v1 747. Diintzer, Fragm. 
Epic. Gr. p. 16. Itis repeated 11 21.11. Herod. 1155, Cyrus to Croe- 
sus, on hearing of the revolt of the Lydians, dpolws yap por viv ye paivo- 
pat memoinkévat, os et Tis maTépa dmoxreivas TOY Taidev avTod eicatto. Liv. 
XL 3, of Philip king of Macedon, father of Perseus, Postremo negare pro- 
palam coepit satis tutum sibi guicguam esse nist liberos eorum, guos tnter- 
Jecisset, comprehensos in custodia haberet, et tempore alium alio tolleret 
(Victorius), Eur. Androm, 518, xal yap dvoia peyadn deimewv €xOpods €xOpar, 
efov kreivew Kal PoBov oikav apedéoda. Comp. Toup. Emend. in Suid. 
11185 (G.) Comp. Heracl. 1005, where it is put in the mouth of Eury- 
stheus; and Herc. Fur. 168, in that of Lycus. Plutarch has the proverb, 
vexpos ov Saxvet. 

§ 15. EvSovdos] *Avaddrvotios (ydicpa ap. Dem. de Cor. § 29), a 
demagogue (so Harpocration and the Schol.), orator and political oppo- 
nent of Demosthenes, who mentions him very frequently in de Cor., de 
F, Leg., and elsewhere. This Eubulus is omitted in Smith’s Dict. of 
Biogr. ; but Baiter and Sauppe, in their excellent Jdex Nominum (Orat. 
Att. 111. Ind. Nom. pp. 48, 9), have furnished a complete list of all the 
references to him from the Greek Orators, Scholiasts, and Lexicographers, 
which in some degree supplies the place of a biography. See also 
Ruhnken, Hist. Crit. Or. Gr. p. 146 [and especially Arnold Schaefer, 
Demosthenes und seine Zeit, 1 173—191. S.]. He is attacked ‘ahd apo- 
strophized by Demosthenes, de F. Leg. §§ 2g0—293, and a passage of one of 
his speeches is referred to in § 292. ‘Eubulus in the law-court (at the trial) 
employed against Chares the saying of Plato (the Comic poet) against 
Archibius, that “the avowal of knavery (ras¢ in_the 


city”. * Meineke, in. bis m. Comm. Gr. (Plat. Fragm. Inc. XL.) 
Vol. 11 692, merely quotes this passage without attempting to restore the 
verse or explain the allusion. In his Hist. Crit. (Fr. Com. Gr. 1 161, 


note) he had proposed to substitute ’Ayipprov for ’ApxiBiov ‘in the text of 
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Aristotle, an opinion which is afterwards retracted in the other place 
referred to. 

§ 16. Kat of peréyovres...yrevderOa] ‘Those who share the danger’ 
(with the person for whom they give evidence, i.e. are liable to the penal- 
ties of Wevdouaprupia, as the other is to those of the offence with which | 
he is charged) ‘if they be suspected of falsehood’, sc. mpocdaroi cist, are 
reckoned amongst ‘recent’ or contemporary witnesses. That they are so 
is shewn by their actual presence in court, and the risk they consequently 
run. See Introd. p. 196, for the explanation of the remainder of the sec- 
tion. ddéacuv. ‘quia si credantur etiam mendaces falsique, non tantum 
si fuerint, plectuntur. Victorius. 

With ef cupgépov 7 adovpdopor, which recognises this kind of 
arexvos miotis as available also in deliberative speaking, comp. § 3, and 
the note. 

$17. of drwOev] i.e., according to the Greek usage, those who give their 
evidence, not af a distance (as we say) but from a distance, measuring 
the distance from the object zo the subject. See note on I 11. 16, p. 213. 

muotorarot of maAdatoi] Living witnesses may be corrupted, bribed to 
give false evidence: the ancient witnesses or authorities, appealed to 
in confirmation of statements or opinions, are inaccessible to corruption, 
and therefore most to be relied on. 

miorwpa, which seems to occur only in Aeschylus (Pers. 171 ynpddea 
muotopara, abstr. pro concr., for muarot yépovres, and Choeph. 977, Eumen. 
214, in the sense of ‘pledge, guarantee, assurance’) and in Empedocles 
and Clearchus and one or two late authors, is here no doubt connected 
with the rhetorical wioress, and means the assurances that are produced 
in the minds of the audience by the rhetorical proofs alleged. It can 
hardly be identifiable with the mioress themselves, though ‘proofs’ of 
some kind is the meaning required. 

ort ovk eorw eEararjoa.—wWevdopaptupidy] Compare Hermogenes, 
mept aracewy (Speng. Rhet. Gr. 11 p. 144), 6 O€ Karnyopar dmodavet Tov dud 
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Ta €ikOTa eudopapTupioy” exovre d€ mpos pa Exove 
Ta, OTe oux woot: Ta €lKOTQ, Kal ore ovdev av der 
18 Mapruploy, él EK TOV doya ikavoy nV Hewpnous: clot 
de al papTupiat at ae rept avuTou at o€ qeEpt TOU 
GIRO NanEs kal at ev mepl TOU mpary par os at 
6€ Tepl TOU nous, WOTE pavepov ore ovoEeTroT eo 
aTopnaat papTupias xXenoiuns: él pn yap KaTa TOU 
mpayeaTos N avT@ dmodoryouperns n To dudicBr- 
Touvtt évavtias, dda mepi Tov 7Oous n avTou eis 
’ , Nv ~ 9 io > 4 \ 
19 €7FLELKELAY N TOU dugus ByTovvTos ets PavAoTHTAa. Ta 
rav mpaypatav ereyyov aktomarorepov rod did Tév paptipwv’ ovTe yap 
mereopcva TA Mpaypata ovre xapiCopeva TH AéLer Gomep of paprupes moddakis, 
GAN old dort Hoes, Tovavta Kai eeraCoueva haivera. Cic. pro Caelio, c. 9 
(quoted by Victorius), Eguidem vos abducam a testibus: neque huius 
tudicit veritatem, quae mutari nullo modo potest, in voluntate testium 
collocari sinam,; quae facillime effingi, nullo negotio flecti ac detorqueri 
potest. Argumentis agemus,; signis omni luce clarioribus crimina refel- 
lemus,; res cum re, causa cum causa, ratio cum ratione pugnabit. ‘ Pro- 
babilities can’t be bribed to cheat (the judges), as witnesses can’. 

ovx vmobdixa Ta eikora] ‘probabilities are not responsible (liable to trial 
Or € analogy of vmev@uvos, tmairtos, vmdcKios, vmdarovdos, 
drocpos (Ar. de Anima, II 9. 5), vraiOptos, vrooreyos, Umomopos; and fol- 
lowing that of émairtos, emifnuos, émtxaipos or -Kaiptos, émivogos, k.r-A. (liable 
or exposed to so and so); from vmé sud, ‘under’, ‘subject to’, either lite- 
rally as vwooktos, or metaphorically as vrevOuvos, imddixos. It occurs in the 
Orators, frequently in Plat. Leges, Aesch. Eumen. 250, vmddiKcos O¢Aex yevé- 
aba xepov, and Rhet. ad Alex. 4 (5). 6. 

§ 18. at peév wept avrod at dé mept rod dudicBnrobvros] ‘ Evidence (may 
be brought) either for ourselves or against the opposite party’; the 
indeterminate epi, ‘about’, ‘concerning’, takes its specific meaning from 
the words with which it is immediately joined; like the chameleon its 
colour from the objects round it. mept rod mpayLatos...repi Tov 
70o0vs, ‘either to facts or character’; to support our own, and to inva- 
lidate and depreciate those of the opposite party. 

el py yap} (evmopet Tis, OF 6 apdicBntay, paprupias, with which opodo- 
youpévns is supposed to agree). a)Aa (at any rate, at least) Ssubaudi edtropet 
ye... ‘For if we have no evidence as to the fact, either in agreement with 
our own side of the case, or opposed to that of the adverse party, at all 
events (we shall be sure to find plenty) as to character, (es, tending to 
bearing on,) to establish, that is, either our own respectability or the opps 
nent’s worthlessness’, opodoyoymeyns, ‘in agreement with’, comp. I 
PA}, ch, Spodoyoupeva and (the DepOsit) dvopohoyotpeva. In § 21 of this 


chapter, the sense is different, ‘admitted’, as in Plato and Arist. Rhet. 
1 13. 9 es. 
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0 a&AXa MEPL MaPTUPOS 7 girouv 7H éxOpod 7 petagtu, n 
evOokimouvTos i ddofobyTos 7 petakv, kal doa aA 
TovavTat Siacsopai, ék THY avTwY TOTWY NEKTEO €£ 

olwy wep Kal Ta évOvunuata déyopmer. 

20 wept 0€ THY GUVOnKwY ToTa’TNH TOU NOYyoU Xpenois P. 1376 
é€oTw Soov avEew n KaOaipev 4 moTas moi 4 d= 
WioTous, €av Mev avT@ UTapxwot, moTas Kal kuplas, 

21 ém O€ TOU adupisBntovvtos TovvavTiov. mpos pev 
ouv TO mMioTas 7) ariaToUS kaTacKevaCew ovcev dia p- 52 
eper Tis TeEpl Tous papTupas TpaypuaTeias* O7oiot 
yap av Ties wow oi émuyeypampevor 4 puAaTTovTes, 


§ 19. &k Tév avrady Torev...d<youer] ‘(the arguments on these subjects) 
must be drawn from the same topics (i.e. the e%n) as those from which 
we derive our enthymemes also’. See Introd. p. 198. 

§ 20. mepi rev evvOnxdv] On ovvOjxa see note on I 1. 9, rept ra ovvad- 
Adypara, They are contracts, bonds, engagements, agreements of any 
kind between two or more parties. They are probably intended to 
include documentary evidence of all kinds, which is expressed by the 
Latin ¢abudae of Cicero and Quintilian. See on this head Quint. v 5. 

atr@] ‘for oneself’, Add this to the instances of avrod, &c. for 
avrou and the rest, in notes on I 1.12; I 7.35; and see the references 
there given. 

‘On the subject of contracts, arguments may be so far employed as to 
magnify or reduce (pull down, met. extenuate, depreciate, disparage 
(their value and importance), or (in other words) confirm or destroy their 
credit (or trustworthiness); if we have them (to produce) (ypiois ears 
movetv) We must argue for their credit and validity (kvpias, their authori- 
tative character); in the case of (if they apply ¢o, are on the side of) the 
opposite party, the reverse’. 

§ 21. kataoxevafew] is a technical term of dialectics, denoting the con- 
structive process and object of argumentation or syllogism, viz. to esta- 
blish some Josz¢ive conclusion, to maintain or confirm a thesis; and 
opposed to dvacxevafew, which represents the ‘subversive’, ‘destructive’ 
(dvackevatew ‘to undo’, comp. Avew ‘to break up, or dissolve a thing into 
its elements’), ‘refutative’ syllogism or reasoning which proves a nega- 
tive. On these terms see further in Introd. p. 268, and note (on p. 267) 
on the same page. 

‘Now in regard of establishing their credit or discrediting them, the 
treatment of this in no respect differs from that of the witnesses; for 
according to the character of those whose names are attached to, sub- 
scribed to, (inscribed wom, as émiypaypa, the /¢/e of a crime or a legal 
prosecution, I 13. 9,) the document, or contract, or who have it in their 
keeping, the measure (degree) of credit or trustworthiness of the contract 
is determined (/¢. by them are the contracts made trustworthy)’, 
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, e > Z > € nN , ° 
TovTols at ouvOnkat miata Elotv. opoAorvyoupmerns 

> lod 2 7 \ o 2 t ‘é € 

elvar THs cuvOnKns, oiKkelas ev ovons aveénTEov? 1H 

y \ \ L \ € 

yap avvOjKn vouos éarly idios Kal KATA PeEpOS, Kat at 
lo ? lol \ / / e€ \ / 

pev ouvOnkat ov TroLovUaL TOV VOpoY KUpLOV, OL d€ vopot 

, Nel ee € 

Tas KaTa Tov vouov cuvOjKas. Kal OAWS avTOS O 
4 4 a N ? 

vomos cuvOnkn Tis ETTIV, WOTE OS TIS ATLTTEL N aval- 

a \ = Uj \ , 

22 pet auvOnkny, Tovs vduous avaipet. ETL d€ TpaTTETat 

\ \ > , \ Nimwe Wf \ 

Ta TO\Aa TwY GuVaANaYPaTwY Kal Ta EKOVOLa kaTa 


rovrots muorai] is a somewhat irregular expression, meaning rocovr@ 
muororépat elo al ovvOjKat OY TovadTat Kal ai cvvOjKa TO moral eivat. 

The degree of integrity of those who have the document in their 
custody is a measure of the probability of its having been tampered with 
or not. 

‘The existence of the contract being admitted, if the document be 
our own (§ 26), we must magnify it (cry it up; zzcrease, exaggerate, its 
value and importance); for the contract (we may say) is a law, special 
and partial; and it is not the contracts that give authority, or validity, to 
the law, but the laws to the contracts which are made in conformity with 
them (legally)’. Either of these arguments may be urged to shew that 
a covenant has the sanction of law, and shares its authority. ‘And, 
speaking generally, the law itself is a kind of contract, and therefore any 
one who violates (disobeys) the provisions (understand ovvOjxn after 
amtoret) of a contract or makes away with it, is in fact subverting, doing 
away with, the laws’. This doctrine has already been stated in other 
words, C. 13. 2, vopov...iSvov pév Tov ExdoTots wpiopéevoy mpos avrovs. This 
is therefore the positive, written, local or national law, varying in differ- 
ent societies, and enacted by each of them severally for mutual conve- 
nience, under an implied contract to observe and maintain them. 

Analogous to this view of law as a contract is the theory, in Politics, 
of the Social Contract, which has been maintained by Locks, Rousseau, 
and many others. This view of the origin of the social organization and 
of government, is founded upon the natural freedom and equality of men; 
and assumes a common agreement amongst the members of a state to 
live and act together for purposes of self-defence and mutual advantage 
in obedience to laws and an executive authority which the theory sup- 
poses to bave emanated originally from themselves, and to be invalid 


without their consent. Similar to this are the ‘laws of war’, which give. 


the conqueror certain rights over the conquered, amongst them that of 
enslaving, and result from’a sort of international compact, or universal 
agreement. Polit. 1 6, sub init. 6 yap vouos duodoyla ris éatw, év @ Ta kata 
mohepov KpaTovpeva Tdv Kparovvtwy eivat haciv. Compare also Pol. 111 9, 
1280 0 10 seq. kal 6 vouos ovvOyjKn, Kal Kabdrep en Avkoppar 6 aodrotns, 
eyyuntns ddAndows THY Sixaiwv, GAN ody olos moreiv dyabods kal Sixaious rods 
qoXitas. 

§ 22, ere 8€ mparrera: x.r.d.] Transl. in Introd. p. f99. mparrerat 
‘are transacted’, On ouvadddyyara, ‘the ordinary dealings’ of men with 


no ae 
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, / / a . 
powOnkas, WOTE AKUPWY YiYyVOMEVWY dvatpEtTaL Hf TpOdS 
AX aN , ~ > 6 , \ 4) \ @ 

adAnAous xpeta Twv avOpwrwv. Kal TadrAa OE boa 
e , iol ~ » > 
23 apmoTTeEl, EmimoAns Oey ET. av © évavTia H kal 


one another, especially in trade and exchange of commodities, see note on 
Ter: 

kal ra é€xovora] ‘all voluntary transactions’, in general, is added 
because cuva\Adypara may inc’ude ra dxovova, frauds, crimes, offences, 
which may arise in men’s dealings with one another: Eth. Nic. v 5 
sub fin., 1131 @ 2, rév perv yap ocvvaddaypatov ra pev éxovord dott Ta © 
dxovowa’ éxovora pev ra Todde, olov mpaois, evn, Saveropds, eyyin, Xphots, 
mapakataykn, picdwors’ éxovora dé A€éyerar, Ott 4H apxXn TOY ovvaddAaypaTov 
tovTayv éxovatos, Tov & Exovoiay ta pev aOpaia, oiov Kromy, porxeia, pappa- 
kela, mpoaywyeia, SovAamatia, WevSouaptupia, ra S€ Biata, oiov uikia, Secpds, 
Oavaros, aprayn, mpwars, kaknyopia, mpomndAakicpos. 

xpeia] ‘usus’? as ypioOat ‘uzz’, ‘intercourse’, the wse that men make 
of one another. 

emumodis ideiv €arw] This phrase occurs again, Rhet. 11 16. 1, and 
Hist. Anim. 1X 38. 2, 7 pev odv puppnkov éepyacia maoiv €otiw émurodns 
idciv. In Rhet. II 23. 30, rd émimodjs evar expresses ‘superficiality’. It 
seems to be said of things that ‘lie on the surface, things prominent and 
conspicuous, so as to be seen by every one’, dare Tuva Or mavras ideiv 
aura. This explanation is confirmed by the substitution of evdeapnra, to 
express the same notion, in § 25 zw/ra (so Victorius). If this be so, the 
verb should be written éorwv, and not éorw (for éecriv) as in Bekker’s text. 

émuroAjs] is the genitive of a substantive émumoAy ‘a surface’, only used 
by later and non-Attic writers; ‘veteribus illis...émimoAns adverbii vicem 
fuit, Herod. 1 187, Arist. Plut. 1207, Eccles. 1108, Thucyd. vI 96, et com- 
pluries Xenophon. Neque eius substantivi alius tum casus in usu fuit’. 
Lobeck ad Phryn. p. 126—7. It is an adverb of Alace or position, after 
the analogy of ’A@yvav ‘at Athens’, Navas xetpos (Aesch. P.V. 720) ©on the 
Teft hand’, &c.; see Matth. Gy. Gr. § 377: (this seems to be omitted in 
Jelf’s Grammar, though there are articles on the ‘genitive of position’; 
§§ 524—528, which however is illustrated only by the genitive of relative 
position, not that which expresses place itself. The genitive, it is to be 
presumed, is in both cases partitive, denoting a pOINE in _Space;) it is Also 
ogy of the local adverbs, o¥, dzrov, 6uod, ovdapod, mod _and ov, 
ayxov, > Tavraxov. emirodn itseli eing in use, the substantive 
‘surface, superhcies” is formed by the addition of the definite article, as 
Plat. Phileb. 46 D, (6morav) rd...émuroAfs povov Suaxén. Ar. epi évurrviwy 2. 8, 
rd émumodns Tov évortpod, ‘the surface of the mirror’. Its derivatives ém- 
qoXaios and émumodatew (to be on the surface), have three different senses 
all arising from the properties attributable to things on the surface ; either 
(1) ‘ popular’, ‘prevalent’, ‘fashionable’, ‘current’, like things that come to 
the top, come uppermost, and so ‘prevail’ over the rest, as dofau padiora 
émumodafoveat, Arist. Eth. N, 1 2, 1096 a 30, émurodd{ovros Tov yeXoiov, ib. IV. 
14, 1128 a 13, Hist. Anim. IV 1. 26, ro pdduora émurodaov “the most abundant 
kind’, VI 37.2, de Gen. Anim. I 20. II, ov pny émuroAdfoval ye ai Kadapoess 
dorep avOpérois: or (2) (if indeed there be any difference between this 
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pera TWV ducpia Bnrouvrav, 7 pwTov pev, dep av TIS 
pos vopov évayTiov paxyerarro, Trav’ dpporrer: aTo- 
ov yap €i Tots MeV VOMOts, av pan apne KELMEVOL WOW 
dXN éLapaptwow oi TiWéuevor, ovK otomeBa deity mrel- 
24 OecOa, tais S€ cuvOijKats dvayKkaiov. €i0 Ott TOU 
Sixalov érti BoaBevtns 6 SiKaorTys* ovKouy TovTO 
, p) F) e , \ 8 \ , 
oKeTTEOV, GAN ws OiKaLOTEpOV. Kal TO MEV OiKaLov 

5) of , af 9 p) “4 hee Ss awe 
OUVK €OTL peTarTpe at OUT anagTy OUT avaykn (7re- 
and the preceding) ‘conspicuous’, ‘prominent’, compared with such as are 
deep down, or buried, out of sight; Rhet. 42s, Hist. Anim. quoted above 
on énuroAfs: and (3) ‘superficial’, opposed to Baévs; either literally, de 
Insomn. (rept évumviwv) 2. 12, ovx opoiws eiadvera a knAis GAN’ émeo-= 
Aatdrepov, or metaph., as Rhet. III 11. 10, dhn bes kat 2) emumoAaov. II 23. 
30, above referred to. III 10. 4, ra émumoAata Trav évOupnparaov, followed by 
the explanation, émurdAata yap A€yopev Ta marti dhra, kal @ pydev Set (yTH- 
ca, is doubtful; for an enthymeme may be too easy to follow and there- 
fore unacceptable, either because it is intellectually ‘superficial’ (this I 
think is the more probable meaning, because more applicable to an in- 
tellectual process) or because it is ‘prominent and conspicuous’, saute 
aux yeux, and therefore is vlad maow, Top. A 1, 100627, Similarly in 
Pol. III 3, 1276 4 19, 9 pev ovv emiumodaoratn Ths dmopias Cirnors (the most 
obvious and apparent, the clearest. and plainest) mepi rov romov xal rovs 
dvOperovs éoriv, and again, ib. c. 12, 1282 4 30, 4} Tovro émimodatov TO Wei- 
dus; (evident on the surface). In these two last instances the literal sense 
of the word is uppermost. 

§ 23. ‘But if the contract or document be opposed to us, and (on the 
side) of the adverse party, first of all, the same arguments are suitable as 
may be used in contending against an adverse Jaw’. dadmep is a cognate 
accusative extended by analogy from the direct cogn. acc. jvmep paynv pa- 
xéoato, for which the neuter plural, expressing the details of the conten- 
tion, or the arguments employed in it,is substituted. ‘For it is absurd to 
suppose that we are not bound to obey the laws, if their constitution is 
defective and the framers of them have been led into error, and yet that 
(in like cases) contracts are necessarily binding (that it is necessary to obey 
or observe them). [For keipevor.. -T1Oépevor compare note on I I.7,p.10. S.] 

§ 24. i? ort] mas gist of the topic is to be found in Introd. P- 200. 
cessful candidate, i.e. to the most deserving, is here used as an image of 
the judge who dispenses justice to the competitors in a court of law. It 
is he that is to be appealed to, not a mere contract, which has no regard 
for the general principles of justice. i nrnenpernen ea de) | 
ip soreperwi arabe sas ec Dem., CI. 11! 36. 7, haSthe 
verb in the same sense, ta Tov ahha Olkaia BpaBevew. BpaBeurns is the 
prose form; BpaBevs belongs to the Poets. 

tovto] is ‘what we are talking about’, ‘that which is before us’, dec. 
xtikos ; the contract, namely, and its contents. 
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25 puKos yap €otw), cuvOnka O€ yiyvorvrat Kal éfara- 
TnOevTwr Kal dvayxacbévTwy. mpds d& ToVTOIS oKO- 
mel €t évavTia éoti TIM | TOV YEeypaupevwn VomwY 
TWOV KOLWOV, Kal TOV YyEeypauMevwY 7 Tos oiKEloLS 
Tos adAXNOTpiols, Errerta Ei dArNaLS GUVONKaLS VoTEpats 
i] jpotépas: n yap ei VorTepa Kipat, akvpor 8 ai 
mpoTepar, | ai mpotepar dpbal, ai & Uorepat nrra- 

, € , \ > / af \ \ 
finan HA TCOTES OSMAN Pip T HON amie Te dé TO oup- 
Pepov opay, et WH evavTiovTat TOls KpLTals, Kal doa 
a\Xa TolavTa: Kal yap TavTa evewpnra dpolws. 

26 ai d€ Baoavor paptupiat tiwés ciow, exew Sé 
OoKovet TO Tio TOV, OTL dvayKn Tes TPOTETTL. oUK- 
ovy xaderov ovdé rept To’TwY eimeiy Ta évoEexo- 
Meva, €& wy éay TE VTapywow oikEiat afew éotw, 


ef ~ , ~ ~ e 

OTL GAnGeis povat TWY uapTUpLMAY Eioly abTaL EaV TE P. 1377. 

, > \ \ a - P- 53- 
UTEVayTIal WoL Kal META TOU aude BnTOUYTOS, dias 
/ yA > , J - a 
Avow av Tis TAANOH NEywv Kal’ GAOU TOU yévous THY 


§ 25. ‘And again, justice cannot be perverted (have its nature altered) 
by fraud or compulsion like a contract, because it is natural (constancy 
and uniformity are characteristic of ature); whereas contracts are un- 
dertaken, entered into, under the influence of deceit (under false pre- 
tences) and compulsion.’ The two genitives in construction follow cvv6j- 
kat, ‘contracts of men deceived are made’. 

oixelous #) @AXoTpiows| ‘domestic or foreign’, 

TO ouppépov] In arguing against the validity of a contract, you may 
take into account the consequences of carrying its provisions into effect, 
so far as they affect the judges, whose ‘interest’ or ‘advantage’ (or the 
reverse) may be involved in them: when these results happen to be 
adverse to the judges’ interest, arguments from this source may be em- 
ployed to invalidate the contract; ‘and all other topics of the same kind, 
(may be used) (which need not be enumerated) because they are equally 
easy to observe (with the preceding)’, too clear to need enumeration, 

§ 26. olxetar] ‘of one’s own’, ‘on our side’, supr. § 21. 

Siadvor dv tis] or Avew and diadvev, see Introd. p. 267 note. 

rd\nOj Aéyov] These words have been variously interpreted. Mu- 
retus omitted rdA767, as contrary to Aristotle’s opinion on the subject of 
torture—which however must be gathered from the words of the text, and 
not assumed a frzori, and the text altered in conformity with the hypo- 
thesis—evidently supposing that if retained it must be construed with 
diadvor and not with Aéywv. There can be no doubt that the latter is 
right, and that the words do express Aristotle’s opinion upon the use of 
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re , A rn 
Bacdvev: otdev yap firrov dvaykaCopevor Ta Yevdn 
a aoe \ , 
Aeyouow  tadAnOn, Kat SvaxapTepourTes pan Aeryetv 
lol . / € V4 
taAnbyn, Kal padiws KaTavevoomevol Ws TavaopEVOL 
rod os » , \ Lae 
Oarrov. det 3 exew érravadepev él TOLAUTA YEYE- 
a , 
ynpéva mapacelypata a icact ot KpivovTes.. 
- li a NX \ 
27 wept 8 Opkwy TeTpaxws EoTe Ouedeiv? 1 Yap 
, \ , aN 2Q/ Xx 4 \ ¥ o 7 
Sidwor kal Aap Baver, | OVOETEPOV, | TO MEV TO O OU, 


[2 + det dé Adyew ws odk elolv dAnOeis al Bdcavor’ roddol nev yap maxdppoves of 
kal ABodépuor kal rats Wuxais bvres Suvarol yervalws éykaprepovar Tats dvdyKats, ob 
5é Secdol kal eaBels mpd Tov Tas dvdykas ldeiv a’r&v karabappovow wore ovdév éort 
moroy &v Bacdvos. A°], 


torture, by asserting the truth and right of the arguments directed against 
the use of it. [On ‘torture’ see C. R. Kennedy’s Demosthenes, Vol. Iv., 
pp- 382—391, appendix. s.] 

dvaxaprepovvtes] (thoroughly, dca,) obstinately, resolutely, persisting, 
(holding out). 

kai fadios Katarevdouevor] ‘and ready to make false accusations (kara 
‘against others’) in the expectation of a speedier release’. 

On the passage which in ms A° concludes this section, and is printed 
in the note of the Oxford reprint of Bekker’s 1st ed., see in Introd. p. 201, 
and the note. It is omitted by Bekker. Spengel, Ox the Rhetoric, in 
Bav. Trans. 1851, p. 51, thinks that it is an extract from some other 
treatise on Rhetoric, introduced by the transcribers. The last sentence 
at all events must be corrupt, being as it stands devoid of meaning and 
connexion with the preceding. Brandis in his tract in Schneidewin’s 
Philologus, IV 1. p. 43, informs us that his Anonymous Annotator found 
the passage in the MSs that he used, though he thinks that Victorius was 
right in rejecting it as an interpolation. Victorius, a man whose judg- 
ment is to be relied on, writes thus. ‘Delevi autem quia adulterinos 
putavi; aut enim ex alio scriptore artis haec pars sumta est (so Spenge/), 
aut Scholion olim fuit quod importune post in contextum verborum Ari- 
stotelis translatum sit;...Qui accurate quae supra a philosopho iam tra- 
dita erant perpendit ipsius haec non esse manifesto intelligit; cuncta 
enim ille quae ad quaestiones pertinentia dicere voliierat iam explica- 
verat; sententia vero quae his viribus exponitur superioribus continetur ; 
vox etiam iuncta illic est quae sermonem Aristotelis non redolet, viz. 
AOddeppos (this applies still more strongly to xarabappeiv) ; et omnis deni- 
que haec locutio, e, c. rais Wuyxais dvtes Suvaroi, locutionis Aristotelicae 
dissimilis videtur’. - 

§ 27. mepi dpkxov...dueheiv] On mepi, and other prepositions, redun- 
dant in the later Greek writers, see note on 1 9.14, ‘oaths admit of a 
fourfold division’, 

On oaths, see the corresponding chapter of Quintilian, v 6. Rhet. ad 
Alex. c. 17 (18). A full explanation of the connexion and general mean- 
ing of this and the following sections to the end of the Chapter will be 
found in the Introd. pp. 202—205, to which the reader is referred; so 
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that we may confine ourselves here as before to the deéaz/s that require 
notice. One puzzling circumstance which pervades this Chapter, tending 
to confusion, and adding to the difficulties arising from the extreme bre- 
vity of the expression (‘drevis esse laborat obscurus fit’, is especially true of 
Aristotle here, as indeed in most of his writings,) it may be worth while 
to draw attention to; and that is, that throughout it both plaintiff and 
defendant are made to argue in the ¢hzrd person; to avoid this, you may 
may be substituted for Aristotle’s Ze to designate the person who is in 
immediate possession of the argument, whichever side of the case he may 
be at the time maintaining. 

On the technical expressions belonging to SpKot, see sote in Introd. 
P. 202, dudovae dpxov, in Aristotle and the Orators, is to offer or tender an 
oath, Supoeo (or d¢yeoOar, in the Orators), to accept, or Zake it. 

el duepoora ovros] ‘when Zhis (the oath above mentioned) has been 
already taken by one or other of the two parties’, éuapmoora: here is 
represented by yeyevnuevos in § 32. 

§ 28. ovk« amodidoor] Supply ra xpypara (the deposit, or something 
else which the opponent is unjustly withholding), which is added in three 
MSS, apparently from a marginal gloss. 

The case is: you refuse to tender the oath to the adverse party be- 
cause it is of no use; he is so little embarrassed by scruples of consci- 
ence that he will take the oath and keep the money, so that you gain 
nothing by your motion. rovs de ‘but the judges, you think, if he do not 
swear, will decide against him’, 

Another reason, or topic, for refusing to tender the oath is, that ‘this 
form of risk’, the risk that one runs by leaving the matter to, by throwing 
oneself upon, the judges (6 xivduvos ovTos 6 év Tois Sixacrais), is to. be pre- 
ferred (xpeirrwy), viz. to the risk incurred of losing your suit by tendering 
oath ‘to the adversary, who will probably perjure himself: you there- 
fore refer your case to the decision of the judges, because you can trust 
them, but not the other. 

§ 29. dvtl xpnudrar] is, setting a pecuniaty value upon the oath (esti- 
mating it agazus¢ money, at ’so much money value), which is degrading to 
the dignity and sanctity of the oath, and ¢herefore it is that you <efuse to 
take it, and not from any baser motive. 

kaTopdcato] katouvivat (Spxov) occurs in Arist. Ran. 305, 306, appa- 
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rently as a mere synonym of the simple verb, A: xat6ts xaropooov. H. v1) 
A’; A. duocov. Z. vy Ala. With dpxov and a second accus. of the thing 
sworn by, Eur. Hel. 835, dAX’ dyvov dpxov adv apa katépooa. The middle 
voice is found again in Herod. v1 65, but in a different sense ‘to swear 
against’, with a genitive following. Here, and in the two other cases 
quoted above, the xara seems to have an intensive force, expressing the 
‘binding force’ of an oath. This sense of xard comes from the original, 
physical, notion of ‘keeping down’. 

For the interpretation of this obscure topic, see Introd. p. 203. The 
obscurity is a little heightened by Bekker’s punctuation, and may be 
very slightly cleared up by reading py) duocas & ov’ (with colon instead of 
full stop) and at the end of the next clause rd py. (with full stop instead of 
colon). There is a considerably closer connexion between the two 
clauses which he separates by a full stop, than there is between the two 
which are divided only by a colon. 

The intention of the topic is to shew the purity and disinterestedness 
of the speaker’s motives in refusing to take the oath. 

Kal TO TOU Hevopavovs| Xéenophanes of Colophon, the founder of the 
Eleatic school of Philosophy (Plat Soph. 242 D, +3 B°Fap" Waly Bacar. 
Koy eOV0s, tre Sevorivous...dpédpevov)—of which Parmenides his follower 
was the most distinguished representative, who converted the theolo- 
gical conception of universal being, represented by Xenophanes as God, 
into the metaphysical conception of the Universe as One, é rd gv— 
appears to have conveyed his philosophical doctrines in hexameter verse, 
an example subsequently followed by Parmenides and‘Empedocles. He 
also wrote elegies and iambics, the latter directed against Homer and 
Hesiod, whose manner of speaking about the Gods he disapproved, Diog, 
Laert. 1x 2.18. The verse quoted ferve is a trochaic tetrameter; on 
which Mullach remarks, Fragm. Phil. Gr. Xenoph. Fr. 25, p.-106, note, 
‘cuius versiculi hiatus in voce adr caesurae excusationem -habet, prima 
autem syllaba in doeSei producitur, ad aliorum nominum velut d@dvaros 
similitudinem’, So Karsten, Xenophanes, p. 79. The work which con- 
tained this verse is unknown. Mullach and Karsten agree in the opinion 
that this verse is all that belongs to Xenophanes in Aristotle’s reference ; 
the succeeding illustration is his own. All that is repeated in the con- 
verse of Xenophanes’ maxim, § 30, is what is contained in the verse itself. 
I have no doubt they are right. On Xenophanes and his philosophy, 
besides the two works already referred to, which contain collections of 
the surviving fragments, see the histories of Greek Philosophy, by 
Brandis, Zeller, Ritter, Butler, with Dr Thompson’s notes and the 
rest; also Grote’s Plato, Vol. 1. pp. 16—19, 
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GN’ ouoia cai ei] In this illustration of Xenophanes’ dictum, the 
parallel case proposed by Aristotle, the strong man is the unscrupulous 
or godless man, who is ready to swear anything, true or false; he has 
the same advantage over the scrupulous, godfearing man, ina chal- 
lenge to swear, as the strong man would have over the weak in a chal- 
lenge to fight. 

maragéat 4} mnyhva] These forms are in general use in Attic Prose as 
the aorist active and passive of rumrw. Eth. N. V 5. 4, p. 1132 0 28, ef 
apxiy €xov émdragev, ov Sei dvrumdnyyvat, Kal ei Epxyovra émdratev ov mAnyy- 
vou povoy dei dAdAa Kal KokacOjva. Ib. V 4.4, p. 1132 @ 8, drav 6 pev TANYA 
6 O€ mard&y, 4 Kal xreivy 6 8 drobdvy. de Anima, B, 8, p.419 6 15, ro TumTov 
kal TO tuTrépevov followed by dv wdnyg, ib. p. 420 a 24, Tumrépevov kal 
timrov followed by éay wardéy. For further illustrations see Dem. Select 
Private Orations, Il. pp. 207—211, Excursus on the defective verb rv- 
mTo. S.| 

§ 30. dre muorever ait, éxeivp 8 ov] ‘that he can trust himself (not 
to swear to what he knows to be false), but not the other’. (In this case, 
if you accept the oath, or consent to swear) ‘ Xenophanes’ dictum may be 
inverted (turned round to the other side), and you may say, that this is 
the fair way of proceeding, for the godless man to tender the oath, and 
the godfearing to take it’; (because the latter won’t perjure himself, the 
other will). peracrpéyat, in § 25, was used in a somewhat different sense 
‘to pervert’ justice; ‘and (you may add) it is monstrous for you to refuse 
to take it yourse/f, in a matter in which (vmép dy) you" require chose gen- 
tlemen (the judges, namely,) to take an oath before they decide’. The 
judges were sworn upon entering the court to decide ‘according to the 
best of their judgment’, § 5, supra. 

§ 31. ‘If you tender the oath, (you argue) that to entrust the case to 
the decision of heaven is an act of piety; and that (your opponent) ought 
to require no other judges than himself; and therefore (Z¢. you say this 
because, yap) you offer him the decision of the matter’. Comp. Quint. v 
6.4, Ad ts qui defert aliogui agere modeste videtur guum litis adversa- 
rium tudicem factat, et eum cuius cognitio est onere liberat, gui profecto 
alieno tureiurando stari quam suo mavul¢, Victorius thinks that this is 
borrowed from Aristotle. 


1 [ have translated this ‘the adversary’ in the Introd. p. 203, but I now think 
that it should rather be referred to the same person as avrév. 


AR. I, 19 
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§ 32. um avrov] ‘by yourself’, supra, § 20, note on I I. 12, I 7. 35. 

éxovawov ‘yap To doduceiv] On the ‘voluntary’ and ‘involuntary’ as 
affecting the character of actions, see Eth. Nic. Ill cc. 1, 2, 3, where the 
subject is thoroughly discussed; and on the degrees of criminality, and 
the distinction of wrong actions done with malice prepense, é« mpovoias, 
or with deliberate purpose, mpoaipéoer, and those which are due to acci- 
dent, mistake, dary, or the momentary blindness of passion, see Eth. N. 
V 10, both of which passages have already been more than once referred 
to. On Bia as a supposed source of action, I 10. 14, and the Appendix 
‘On the seven sources of action’, Introd. p. 225. 

The term ‘injustice’ or ‘criminality’ can only be applied to actions 
voluntary in the proper sense of the word: the pleader who has executed 
two contracts, one conflicting with the other, and thus violated his en- 
gagements, argues that this was done in one or the other instance, either 
by force or fraud, compulsion or mistake, and that this exempts him 
from responsibility. 

§ 33. auvaxréov] ovvayew like cvddoyilerOar, cvAdapBavew, ovdréyew, 
cuvopay, cuvideiv, cvméevat, &c., and similarly comprehendere, colligere, all 
convey the notion of ‘gathering’ facts together, for the purpose of com- 
parison, and so drawing a conclusion of some kind. ovvayew and ovdAdo- 
yi€erOa are to ‘draw logical inferences’, from facts or premisses which 
you put together, and so by comparison are led to infer some general 
conclusion respecting them. 

70 tH Stavoig GAN ov rH otopatt] This is the famous 7 yAdoo’ 6padpoy’ 
7 d€ dpyv dvdpyoros, Eur. Hippol. 612. The success of Aristophanes, and 
the vulgar misapprehension arising chiefly therefrom, have brought on 
Euripides a most baseless charge of immorality, so far at least as it is 
grounded upon this line. Cicero, de Off. 111 29, has seen and exposed 
the fallacy. All the moralists without exception admit that the essence 
of a lie resides not in the words, but in the intention and moral pur- 
pose; and the verse when properly interpreted asserts no more than this, 
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See Paley’s note. It seems to me that the Hippolytus in its second and 
altered form, as we now have it, is, with the exception of the one fatal 
blot of Phaedra’s false charge which brings about the death of the hero, 
one of the most moral and high-toned, as it certainly is one of the very 
best, of the extant tragedies of Euripides. 

avaipet] supra § 21, avaipeiv ovvOnkny, rods vopous. 

kal Tois vopows xpavrat dpocarres] ‘the laws also (as well as other 
things) are not enforced till an oath has been taken’, ‘the laws in parti- 
cular are only enforced after an oath has been taken’. 

kal vpas pev] On the explanation of this topic, and of the var. lect. 
évpevodpev and éupévovow, see Introd. pp.204—5. MS A* has éupévovow ; 
the rest ¢upevodpev, which Bekker retains. 

elpnoOa] See on I II. 29. 
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APPENDIX (A) 
ON 


AMES 14: 


aTopyn, epws, pireiv, ayarav. 


[The following Appendix has already appeared as an article in 
the Journal of Philology, Vol. 1 No. 1 (1868), pp. 88—93. s.] 


THERE are four terms in Greek which represent different states 
or degrees of affection, fondness, liking, love, in its most general 
acceptation. Of these oropyy and épus are co-ordinate terms, in this 
respect, that they both designate what Aristotle calls xa@y, instinctive 
affections, implanted in sentient beings by nature. 

otopyy is the natural and instinctive affection that subsists be- 
tween parent and child; irrational, but moral; an adoyov zaos, 
but 76cxdv. 780 ye warnp réxvoiow €i otopynv exo, Philem. ap. Stob. 
Meineke, Fr. Comm. Gr. 1v 63. Fr. Inc. 108. orépyew, Oed. R. 1023, 
éorepev of parental affection, Oed. Col. 1529. Plat. Legg. vi 754 B, 
kaOdrep mrais...orépyer TE Kal oTepyeTat vo tov yevvyoavtwy. Ar. Eth. 
N. IX 7, 1168 @ 2, orépyovres womep téxva: ib. line 7, orépyee 89 70 
Epyov, tovro dé duatxdy, which describes an zustinctive feeling, though 
not here the specially parental; comp. vill 14, 1161 0 18, of-yoveis pev 
yap orépyovet ta rékva...7a, dé rékva, Tovs yoveis: and line’25, of péev yap 
eb00s yevopeva. orépyovew, for which immediately afterwards ¢uA&év is 
twice substituted, lines 27, 28. But the verb is by no means confined 
to this special sense, and passes readily into the more general significa- 
tion of ‘liking’ in the modified form of ‘acquiescence’ and ‘ tolera- 
tion’ (to acquiesce in, put up with, as aiveiy and dyaéy); and is even 
applied to the sexual affection, as Xen. Symp. vit 14 and 21; and 
in Ar. Eth. N. vi 5, 1157 @ 29, it is used to express the instinctive 
liking or love which children feel for one another, 8v 7Sov7v aAAnAovs 
orépyovras, womep of maides : pws, again, the other form of instinctive 
or animal affection, is sometimes substituted for oropyy, as Eur. Fragm. 
Erecth. 19 (Dind.), ap. Stob. 77, p. 454, pare pytpds mraides’ ws odk 
éor pws rovodros GAXos, ofos 7diwy epar. 
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. épws differs from the preceding only in respect of its -special 
direction and the absence of moral character: otherwise it is an 
aXoyos dpegis, a natural, animal impulse ; the sexual form of érOupia, 
or natural appetite. dru émifupia tus 6 épws wravrt SpAov, Plat. Phaedrus 
237 D. ydovq cal Avy pweurypnévov (the characteristic of emBupia) 
épwra, Tim. 42 A; and though it is doubtless applied metaphorically, 
in the sense of a ‘passionate desire’ similar to the animal appetite, 
to represent intellectual and moral desires, as when Plato says épav 
pabyoens, ppovycews, Tav Kaddv, yet I believe that when directly and 
literally applied to its object, it seldom or never means anything else. 
Arist. Eth. N. 1x 10, 1171 @ 12, épav...imepBody ydp ts elvar BovdAcrat 
PtAias, Todro 5 pods eva, is an exception; here épav is said to be a 
kind of ¢.Afa : the individual passion opposed to ‘affection’ or ‘love’ 
in general. The reverse of this—the ordinary distinction of the two 
words—appears in Pl. Phaedrus, 231 C, tovrous pdAuora hace pidety dv 
av épdou, that is, they feel the highest (moral) affections for those who 
have inspired them with the sensual passion. Comp. 255 E, Kadet 6é 
abrov Kat olerat ovK epwra aAAa fidcay elvac. Symp. 179 C, drepeBadero 
TH piria dud tov épwra, where épws represents the oropyy, or natural 
affection. Ib. 182 c, didéas, 6 dy partora pidrct o Epws eurrovety, Ar. 
Polit. 11 4, 1262 4 12, ws rdv épivrwv 8a 7d ohddpa dureiv erOvpovv- 
tov cuppovai, Eth. N. 1X 5, 1167 a 3, éouxe 59 apyn ptdALas elvat, dorep 
Tov épav, 4 oua THS OWews ydovy. ‘The distinction of gpws and ¢irA‘a 
appears very clearly in Eth. Nic. 1x 1, sub init., 1164 @ 3 seq., év d€ 
TH épwriky «.7.A. The application of the word to a higher and purer 
love, in such passages as Eur. Fragm. Dict. vi (Dind., Wagner), aA’ 
gore 84 tT1s GAXos ev Bporois épws, Wuxns Sixalws oddppovds Te Kayalijs, 
Kat xpqv o&...7av edoeBovvtwy oirwes ye oddppoves épav: and Fragm. 
Oedip. 11 (Dind.), vir (Wagn.), évos 8 epwros dvtos ob pr noovy* ot 
pev Kkaxav épacwv, of S& tav Kaav: o 8 «is TO oddpov én’ aperyv dywv 
gous Lnhwrds avOpwrourw. This is no exception, for here it is still the 
animal impulse which is represented as sublimed and purified, and 
transformed (by a metaphor) into a moral appetite, just as the <pws 
in Plato’s Phaedrus and Symposium is converted by the same process 
into a passion of philosophical enthusiasm. 

iAdcty and ¢uAda are designations of ‘love’ in its widest and most 
comprehensive sense. The verb may even stand as a synonym of 
épav, as Topic. A 15,106 b 2, to pev Kara ryv Sudvovay grreiv TO pucety 
évaytiov, TO 88 Kara THY TwpuaTiKyy evepyetay oddev, where the TO direlv 
Kata THY cwpaticny évépyew is of course equivalent to épgv. It also 
includes the whole family of likings and fondnesses, natural and ac- 
quired, ‘which are attached to special and particular classes of 
objects, expressed by compound adjectives; as diXorovovros, ‘one 
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who is fond of so and so’, PiAowos, Pidurmos, Piddrisos, Piddvixos, 
durératpos, pidavros, &c. In the eighth and ninth books of the Nic. 
Eth. ¢uAéa embraces every kind of moral and intellectual affection, 
instinctive or acquired, and is identified both with orépyew (vir 14, 
1161 @ 27, 28) and dyamgv—see for example vi11 3, where all three 
are employed as equivalent terms (1156 @ 14,16), épdv, the sensual 
appetite being expressly distinguished from them by its own name, 
62,4. In Plato, Phaedrus 241 C, D, it comprehends even épws, tv 
épactod pudiay, followed by ds maida pirotory épacraé: and in 
the same verse dyarav is used in the same sense (ws AvKou dpv’ 
ayardo’, ds maida pirovawy épacrat). In the Ethics therefore it 
expresses every shade and variety and gradation of the feeling of 
love in its moral and intellectual aspects from the instinctive affec- 
tion of the parent, to the highest and ideal form of love; which 
according to the Greek notion was not that which subsists between 
the two opposite sexes, but that between two members of the supe- 
rior sex; and again within that the /riendship of two good men. 
The definition of ¢Aia in the Rhetoric, 11 4. 2, is ‘the wishing any 
one what you think good, for his sake and not for your own’ (this 
is repeated from the Ethics), ‘and the inclination or tendency to 
do such things to the best of your power’. This is disinterested 
affection, love in its moral aspect, and also in some degree intellec- 
tual, in so far as it implies choice: and in this respect. corresponds 
with the Latin diligere, or deligere, to choose the object of your 
affection, which implies a yudgment of his value. The analysis as well 
as the definition of the wafos in the Rhetoric excludes all con- 
sideration of épws, and in fact it is treated rather as /riendship than 
as love. 

We next come to the distinction between ¢irelv and dyamav. 
Doderlein, Zat. Syn. p. 103, and Rost’ and Palm in their Lexicon, 
connect ayardgy with the root of dyape: and its congeners: this would 
make the distinctive character of ayamdv an intellectual form of love 
derived from ‘admiration’ or a high estimate of the merits of the 
person loved. Whether this be the true derivation of the word or 
not, this notion of selection or affection, conceived, on the ground of 
admiration, respect, and esteem, Certainly enters into its meaning. 
Xen. Mem. 11 7. g is decisive on this point. Speaking of the rela- 
tions of a master to his female servants, Socrates says, édv 8% mpoota- 
THONS OTws evepyol Gor, od pev exeivas piryoets dpdv adedipous TEQUTO 
ovoas’ éxeivar 5€ oe dyarjoovor aicOdpuevar xalpovta oe adrats. The 
same conception of value (estimation) and hence esteem, as the 
foundation of love—complete ¢:A‘a—appears in a passage of Plato’s 
Lysis, 215 A, B, 7a 89 Toatra mds av Um dAAjdwy dyamnbe’n pydeplav 
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emixoupiav adAxdows exovra (the service rendered or benefit conferred 
is the ground of the esteem and affection) ; 6 88 pif tov Sedpevos obdé 
Trayardy av. 0 St py ayaren odd dv didi. 

I have looked over, with the help of an index, the instances of 
the word which occur in the Nicomachean Ethics, and find that in 
every case it may, and in many must, have this sense of an acquired 
affection, founded upon the judgment or intellectual faculty, which is 
indicated by the term ‘esteem’, and thereby distinguished from the 
irrational appetite ¢pws, and the purely emotional, and usually moral 
affection, ¢uAéa, In 1 3, init. 1095 4 17, the esteem which the vulgar 
have for a life of sensual enjoyment is represented as the result of 
a judgment about pleasure: and the same is the case with 8v avra 
ayamérac at the end of the Chapter, ‘they are valued, prized, 
esteemed, in and for themselves’. In 111 13, 1118 4 4, it is distin- 
guished from yaipew, the instinctive affection, in the sense of to 
‘estimate or prize’; and at the end of c. 14 there is a very marked 
and decisive exemplification of this sense of the word, 6 yap ovrus 
éxwv padrAov ayargd tas Tovavtas ndovas THs agias, where the aééa, 
‘their value’, shews clearly what determines the particular character 
of the affection. In further illustration of this I will merely refer to 
other places of the Ethics. In 1x 7, from 1167 4 32 onwards, four 
examples of the word in this signification occur nearly together: in 
one of them it is actually contrasted with ¢uAetv: and x 7, 1177 3 2, 
and 9, 1179 @ 28, where it is placed in juxtaposition with timdvras, 
another word which conveys the notion of ‘value’, are two clear 
instances. ayamav therefore as contrasted with épdv and quXciy repre- 
sents the Latin diligere as opposed to amare’. 

It may be questioned whether this is the primary and original 
sense of ayamav, since the meaning that appears most prominently 
and conspicuously in the Homeric use of it and ayardfew is that 
of the external manifestations and signs of affection shewn in ‘wel- 
coming’? a friend or stranger, or in fondling and caressing as a 
father his child, Odys. 7’ 17: and the word is the precise counter- 
part of dordfecOa, See the examples in Damm’s Lexicon, which all 
have this character ; except Odys. $’ 289, where it bears the sense, 
common in the later language, and shared with aivety and orépyew, 
of acquiescing in, putting up with, contentment. But as it seems 
easier and simpler to derive the notion of the external indications of 

1 Ernesti, Clay. Cic. s.v. diligere magis ad iudicium, amare vero ad intimum 
animi sensum pertinet. See Déoderlein, Lat. Syn. p. 97 seq., and Trench, Mew 
Test. Syn, Pp. 43 seq. 

2 Dr Lightfoot in Cambridge Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, No. 7, 
Vol. 111 (1857) p- 92, regards this usage of Homer as determining the primary 


and original sense of the word. 
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welcome from an internal sense or judgment, previously acquired, of 
the worth or value of one whom you receive so kindly, than the 
reverse process, the derivation of the feeling, whether it be esteem or 
affection, from the external manifestations of it, I prefer regarding 
the intellectual judgment as the basis of the distinction between 
it and the other forms of affection, and ‘esteem’ as its primary and 
original signification. If Déderlein’s derivation from dyapa, and 
words of that family, could be depended upon, no doubt would be 
left upon this question. 

In common usage, however, it is, like @uAetv, by no means con- 
fined to a single sense. In Plato’s Sympos. 180 B, it takes the place 
of épay in the representation of the lowest and most sensual form of 
the passion or appetite of love, drav 6 épwmevos Tov epactyy ayarG. 
} Orav o épaorys ta matdixa. In Lucian, Ver. Hist. 11 25, we find 
similarly, éryavads ayardoa tov veavicxov. 

We therefore arrive at the conclusion in respect of these terms, 
expressive of different kinds of love or affection, that, although they 
are all of them more or less interchangeable in the ordinary lan- 
guage, yet in the strict and proper application of them they may be 
thus distinguished :— 

atopyy and épws are alike in that they are natural, spontaneous, 
and instinctive ; but épws is properly a sensual appetite, and otopyy 
a moral affection. 

dtAia, the most comprehensive (in its ordinary use) of the four, 
belongs to the emotional part of our nature, includes all grades of the 
natural instinctive affection from a liking for wine to the perfect 
friendship (the highest form of love) between good man and good 
man; and in this its highest and normal sense acquires a moral 
aspect. 

ayamdv (dyamyn does not appear in any writers earlier than those 
of [the Septuagint and] N. T.) gives the intellectual aspect of love, 
in the shape of esteem; no longer a mere emotion; but an affection 
acquired and conceived after an exercise of judgment, consisting in 
a valuation or estimate formed of the worth of the object of preference. 
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On an irregular formation of the Greek passive verb. 


[The following Appendix has, like the last, already been allowed 
to appear in the Journal of Philology, Vol. 1 No. 1 (1868), pp. 93—97. 
The additions in square brackets are taken from the margin of Mr 
Cope’s own copy of the Journal, now in Mr Sandys’ possession.  s.] 


POoveicAar, POovodmevor, is an example of the irregular formation 
of the passive, which is not seldom found in other Greek authors, but 
is so much more frequent in Aristotle’s writings that it may perhaps 
be regarded as one of the characteristics of his style. In the Greek 
Grammars that I have consulted, with the exception of that of Dr. 
Donaldson, who only bestows on it a passing observation’, it is left 
unnoticed, and I will therefore illustrate it by some examples that I 
have collected. 

The best account of it that I have found is given in Madvig’s 
Latin Grammar, Ch. ut. on the dative case, § 244 b, and Obs. 3, 4, 
Engl. Transl. ; his explanation of the Latin usage will apply equally 
well to the Greek. 

The transitive verb, which expresses a direct action of subject 
on object—the relation of the two being inverted in the passive, in 
which agent becomes patient and patient agent, I strike A, A is 
struck by me—is the only kind that according to strict grammatical 
rule admits of the passive formation: verbs neuter, in which the 
action ends in itself, to walk, to run, and verbs which transmit the 
action, but zdirectly—these are verbs which in Greek and Latin 
‘govern’ other cases than the accusative (the case which expresses 
the direct action)—cannot, properly speaking, be converted into 
passives. 

1 Greek Gram. § 431. Obs. hh, ii. 
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Speaking of the dative case, ‘the object of reference’, in Latin, 
Madvig says, § 244 b, “this cannot, like the proper object, become 
the subject with the passive, and such verbs (like those that are 
intransitive) can only be used impersonally in the passive, invidetur, 
nemini nocetur.” (I am not sure that there is any exact analogy to 
this in Greek, cuaprdverar is a doubtful case.) Obs. 4 gives a few 
exceptions. “To make such a dative the subject, and to use the 
verb of it personally in the passive, is a rare irregularity ; zxvideor, 
Horace, A. P. 56, credor, Ov. Trist. 111 10. 25, medendis corporibus, 
Liv. vit 36,” add regnari, Tac. Hist. 1 16, wirginibus bacchata 
Lacaenis Taygeta, Virg. Georg. 11 487, regnata, Hor. Od. 11 6. 11, III 
29. 27, Ovid. Heroid. x 69. 2, zmperor, Hor. Ep. 15. 21. Heusinger 
ad Cic. de Off. 11 4 gives a list of neuter verbs which become passives, 
but does not make the necessary distinctions: most of those which 
he quotes are used as impersonals. [On Latin participles of this 
formation, see Munro, on Lucr. 11 156, 363.] 

Obs. 2, “Some few verbs are. used both with the accusative and 
the dative (in applying this to the Greek, for dative, must be substi- 
tuted, ‘some other case with or without a preposition’,) without any 
perceptible difference in their signification, adulor, aemulor, despero, 
praestolor.” In Greek OopvBeicbar (yyds OopuBeirw, Plat. Phaedr. 245 
B), apedeto Oar (auedetv with accus. Herod. vil 163) are analogous. 

In English a similar license is admitted, particularly in verbs 
which are constructed with prepositions, ‘do as you would be done 
by’, or ‘done unto’, Locke; Zssay, Bk. 1 ch. 3, §§ 4 and 7, ‘to be sent 
for’, ‘gone for’, ‘looked for’, ‘to be relied upon’ (hence the vulgar 
reliable, unaccountable, and similar irregularities). See an observa- 
tion on this subject in Marsh’s Lect. on the Engl. Language, Lect. 
xvi § 14. “The rejection of inflexions, and especially the want of 
a passive voice, have compelled the use of some very complex and 
awkward expressions...such a thing as been gone through with, to 
be taken notice of, to be lost sight-of, are really compound, or rather 
agglutinate, passives, &c.” [See Thring, Exercises in Grammar, p. 3, 
‘I am told’.} 

I subjoin some instances of this irregular passive from various 
Greek authors. _Eunpides, Ion 87, Iopvyosades 8 GBaror xopudat 
xatahapropevat, ib. 475, xopevouéve tpimodi, Iph. Taur. 367, avActrae 
8é wav pedabpov. 

Thue. 1 126, émvrerpappévor thv pudakny, (“even the dative or 
genitive of the person, which had formed the object of the active 
verb, may become the subject of the passive. Thuc.1126. Xen. 
Anab. I 6, 1, drotunPerres tds kepadds', &c.” Donaldson, Gr. Gr. u. S.). 


1 I rather think that this is not the right explanation of the construction in 
these two cases; at all events it may be otherwise explained. The verbs émirpé- 
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_ The deponents aipeioGar and wveica: are converted into passives 
mm Xen.Memor. mr 2. 3, Ar. Pol. vi (Iv) 45, 1299 @ 19, aipotvrar dé 
kal mpeoPevrai. (this may possibly be justified by the transitive use of 
aipelv, but in a different sense, the middle being necessary to the notion 
of ‘choosing’, or ‘taking for oneseif’). Plat. Phaedr. 69 B (in Ast’s 
note several other examples of wveioa: pass. from Xenoph. and Plat.) 
sim. dmapveioOar, passive, Ar. Anal. Pr. 1 32, 47 6 2, 3, 4. dvaBa- 
Geis, Xen. de re equestr. 11 4, of a horse that is mounted (the 
regular constr. is dvaBatvew éf' trmov, or éd’ trmov). dvaBatvew in 
Hom. with the accus. has a diff. sense, ‘to go up Z0’.) daewelo Oa, 
Cony. IV 31. xaAeraiverGa, to be regarded, or treated, with angry 
feeling, Plat. Rep. 1 337 A. omovdalecOar, to be eagerly pursued, 
(several other examples in Ast’s Lexicon s. v. éorovSacpévovs, Isocr. 
Panath. § 1 44) ib. vi 485 E, ayedetoOar (see above) vil 551 A, 
katadpovetoOar, ib. 556 D, xarayeAacOjvat, Euthyphro. 3 c, Ayppe- 
AeioGau, Phaedr. 275 E, Dem. de Cor. § 155, (ina law). omovddlerOar, 
xatadpovetoGar, Ar. Rhet. 11 [2. 16], 3. 7, vmepéxeoOar, Rhet. 1 
7. 2, 3, and Eth. N. Iv 8, 1124 6 10, (vmepéxew tu or twa do occur, 
but rarely). @opvBetoPar, I 2. 10, If 23. 30, Topic. A 12, 105 @ 16, 
Isocr. Panath. éryvypévos cat reOopuBnpevos (on GopuBeicbat see above). 
BonOcicGar, Rhet. 11 6. 6, émixeyeipyta, II 1. 3. ériBovdeverOar, Pol. 
vill (V) 10, 1311 5 35, POoveioOa, ib. 11, 1313 @ 23, muoreverGar, 
ib. 10, 1310 6 16. Xen. Symp. Iv 29, Isocr. c. Demon. § 30, m- 
orevdévres, 7. eipyv. § 76, Dem. c. Aristocr. p. 622,§ 4. peréxeoOau, 
“to be participated in’, Arist. Metaph. A 9, 990 4 30, Top. A 121 
@ 12, ToD perexonevov Adyov, 126 a 18 and 21, Eth. Eud. 1 8. 2. 
mpooratrecOat, Top. E 129 @ 14, émirdtrecOar, Metaph. A 2, 982 
a8. évvmdpxeoOar (an unusually strange form), Anal. Post. 1 4, 73 
518. (Waitz ad loc.) xaryyopetoGar passim ap. Arist. (Waitz ad 
Anal. Pr. 47 61.) [BonfetcOa, Rhet. 11 6. 6; wapypeAnpevos, Eth. 
N. X 4, 1175 @ 10; Plato, Crat. 404; évrefupypévos (Heindorf) Phae- 
drus, 246 c (with Thompson’s note); avdocerat, Soph. Phil. 140; 
Homer, Od. 1v 177; wapadoyiferar, de Soph. Elench. 165 @. 169. 
xexapioOw in Plato, Phaedrus, 250 C, 70 aicfavopevov, Rep. 1. 375 A.| 


mew and dmoreuvew are both transitive, and therefore the Zassive form is regular. 
The accusative is the /ocal accusative, which expresses the sea¢ of any affection or 
quality, and follows adjectives and verbs neuter and passive; Jelf (Kiihner), Gr 
Gr. § 545. 6, supposes with great probability that this is a mere extension of the 
ordinary cognate accusative and its varieties, dyaOds rijv puxiy, Ta TONLTLKG y, 
dpernv, &c. (Elat.), cadds Td rpdcwmor, adyety THY Kepadyy, TA Gupmara, SéperBat 7d 
yGrov, Tav Ta Gra Kareaydtwr ; Gorg. 515 E. Bory dyads Mevédaos, médas wKdS 
*Axudrdevs, and so on. By the same rule, Thy dudvaky after émireTpapmévor expresses 
the seat of, the place as it were in which it is deposited or lodged; the trust (viz. 
the watch) committed to them. [Similarly misreveo@at 71, to be entrusted with 
something, the thing being the /oca/ seat of the trust, that in which the trust 


resides.] 
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duaptdverOat certainly occurs as a pass., frequently in Sophocles 
and Plato, Eurip. Troad. 1028, Ar. Eth. Nic. Iv 9, 1125 @ 19, in 
the form zjuaprynuévos; and in some other forms which are undoubt- 
edly passive; Xen. Mem. 1 2. 9, dpapravopeva, bis, Arist. Eth. Nic. 
HI 3, III @ 35, dpaptyberta, (also apaptaverat, as II 5, 1106 6 26, 
and elsewhere, which in this place from the opposition to katopOotrat, 
line 30, seems more likely to be passive than middle): but in those 
cases where the choice between passive and middle is open, and the 
form does not determine it, as auaprdverar apaptavopevos, it is often 
difficult to decide between the two. Homer certainly employs the 
middle, Od. 1x 512, awapryoecOar; and there seems no positive ob- 
jection to the interpretation of some of the forms employed by Plato 
and Aristotle as middle. (Ast in his Lexicon ranks all of them in 
Plato amongst the passives.) If the forms in question, apapravecOau 
&c., are regarded as passive, the accusative, which im this case 
becomes the nomin. to the passive verb, is the cognate, and not the 
direct, accusative. The odyect of the erronéous proceeding is the 
mistake that is made, dpaptavew dpaptnya; which becomes the sub- 
ject to the passive. 
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ON 
A 15.923) 
On él ov. 


Hermann on Viger, p. 833, n. 309, followed by Matthiae on Eur. 
Med. 87, defends this combination of «i with the direct negative 
instead of wy against Elmsley, who holds it to be inadmissible, on 
the ground that, when it occurs, the negative does not belong to the 
hypothetical conjunction, but is attached closely to the word which 
it negatives, so as to combine with it one negative notion; as in 
Soph. Aj. 1131, ef tovs Gavdvras ovK éds Odrrew mapwv ; where od eds 
is equivalent to xwAves; in which cases the direct and not the hypo- 
thetical form of the negative is properly used to express an abstract 
negation. 

But this explanation, though it is well adapted to the passage 
of the Ajax’ quoted in support of it, is not universally applicable, 
and requires therefore to be supplemented by another and a dif- 
ferent solution. For example, in Plat. Phaedo 62 a, we have in 
two consecutive sentences, first ei ovdérore, and secondly «i un doy 
éort, and both after the same word Qavpactov. Now according to 
Hermann’s rule this py dovov should be ovx davov, because the nega- 
tive here is just as much an abstract negation of dovov as ovk éav 
is of égv in the Ajax, the one ‘unhallowed’ as the other ‘to for- 
bid’: the same rule ought to be equally applicable to both; but 
it is not, and therefore this explanation of the distinction in this 
case breaks down. 

The explanation, that I would add, as more generally applicable, 
is this. It is universally acknowledged that «i does not always pre- 


1 Eur. Ion, 388, 
ws el pev ovkér’ gor, dyxwOy Tady, 
el 6 gorw, On pntpes els Ow Tore, 
can doubtless be explained on this principle. And the same may be said of 
el 8 ovk jv, quoted by Herm. on Med. 348 (on Elms.) from Antiphan. ap. Athen. 
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serve its hypothetical force, but may be put in the place of ore or ws 
to express a simple fact; or of éei, ‘since’, as a hypothetical con- 
sequence, where however no doubt is implied; or of motepov ‘whe- 
ther’, as an alternative, after gpwrav and similar verbs of questioning. 
See Matth. Gr. Gr. § 617. 2; Viger, p. 504, c. vill § 6. 3, and 
the passages quoted by Hoogeveen and Zeune in the note ; Jelf 
(Kiihner), Gr. Gr. § 804. 9; Buttm. Jud. to Mid. i pro ore post 
ciSévat, aicxiverOar (Buttm. does not mean that the usage is confined 
to these two verbs, but merely that these happened to be the only 
two instances of it in this speech of Dem.); Id. in Jud. ad Plat. dial. 
Iv ‘el in re certa, et citra hypothesin, valet siguidem (da) Men. c. 3. 
d (p. 72 A) «i dvevpyxa.’ Now it seems to me that whenever «i 
is used in this non-hypothetical sense, it naturally and properly is 
construed with the direct negative, just as dre and ws, or émeé or 
worepov, would be, and in the same sense. And I appeal again to 
the passage of the Phaedo, where, as I think, in default of this 
explanation, there is no reasonable’way of accounting for the varia- 
tion of od and py in the two cases after the same word, Qavpactov. 
In the first sentence the hypothesis is altogether discarded, and the 
translation is, ‘perhaps it will be surprising to you ¢/af this alone...and 
that it never happens, &c.’: im the second, the hypothetical form is 
retained, though the sense is lost, and ¢f is still ‘if’ ; ‘it seems perhaps 
surprising z/ (as is the fact nevertheless, of which however there is no 
doubt) it is not allowed to these same men to do themselves a service’, 
Now there is a special class of words, like aicypov, Sewvov, atorov, 
Oavpacrév, Pavpalew, which are habitually followed (especially in the 
Orators) by ¢i in the sense of 671, and are sometimes accompanied by 
its attendant ov: still, although exact accuracy seems to require the 
direct negative in these cases, the ordinary fondness for indefinite 
and hypothetical expressions, which has been noticed as character- 
istic of Greek habits of thought and speech (the use of the indefinite 
pj, with relatives for instance, @ px wovel, dre dé TovTO py moLodau,, 
Dem. c. Lept. 464, et sim.), prevails so far that in the great majority 
of cases the pj is retained. In Medea 87 (one of the lines on which 
Herm. writes his note) «i rovode y' edvijs otven’ od orépyer taTyp; et is 
certainly equivalent to émeé, and ov technically correct (though Her- 
mann’s rule might also apply ; as is etep in the verse quoted Rhet. 
Il. 23. 1, elmep yap ovdé «.7.A. This is so clear, that Elmsley, who 
condemns ei ov altogether, proposes to read here éweé for etzep. (Note 
ad Med. 87.) Hermann’s example from Thucyd. 1 121, Sewov ay etn, 
et of pev...0vK amrepotow, nueis Sé...0dK dpa SaravyOopev, which, accord- 
ing to him, are equivalent to xaprepyoovow and dewdpueba, is much 
more reasonably and naturally explained on the other principle; of 
the two verbs, the first being in fact no part of the hypothesis at all, 
and with the second od being justified by the meaning of ei, which is 
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equivalent to dr. Herm. adds, however (note on Elms. Med. 87), 
“Obiter adicimus, etiam ubi «i av significat (‘whether or no’, a 
common signification of the particle; where again no hypothesis is 
implied, not merely an alternative) recte sequi ov, ut apud Plat. 
Protag. 341 B, si nulla est negationis ad affirmationem oppositio.” 
«i ovk aicxvvopar. On Elms. Med. 348, he quotes, as exemplifying 
his rule, Hom. Od. f’ 274, «i 8 0d keivou y éaot yovds kal Iyvedoretys. 
This seems to me no instance of it at all; and as it is equally unex- 
plained on my principle, it must be regarded as an exceptional case, 
and remain without explanation. All the rest of the examples quoted 
by Herm. l.c. from Herodotus and the Orators, in illustration of his 
theory, (with one exception) are instances of «i ‘that’ after Sewvov. 
The exception is Andoc. wept tév pvornpiwy § 33, ef dé ovdev nuadp- 
That éyo «.7.’. How this can be brought under Hermann’s rule I 
am quite at a loss to perceive; but on the other principle the 
explanation is most clear and satisfactory. Andocides is defending 
himself, and offers an alternative; «i pév te yoeBynxa 7)...dmoKreivaré 
pe. ef 5é oddey yudprytai pow k.t.A. Who can doubt that in the latter 
member of the alternative the speaker means to represent this as no 
admissible hypothesis—in fact he says so himself, cat rodro tpi azo- 
dcixvupe capas—and therefore no hypothesis at all? It is therefore 
to be rendered, ‘but the fact being that I have committed no 
offence’, and is a signal example of the inapplicability of Hermann’s 
rule. 

In Dem. c. Mid. 581. 1, we have ei 5& xatayvots adixetv tore S108 
Tair ody imyKovce K.7.d., Where ovx bryjxovce forms no part of the sup- 
position, but is stated as a fact of past time, and contrasted with what 
he may Zossibly do at present. The same applies to Aesch. c. Ctesiph. 
§ 250, ob Sewov Soxet tyiv...o8 Tapa tay TUXévTWV...TAtTd TIVES OUK 
efapvotvra «.r.X. Arist. Pol. 11 11, 1273 4 3, dromov yap ei mévys per 
dv...pavdrdrepos 8 dv ob Bovdyoerat Saravycas. 

I will conclude this note with two examples of a parallel case in 
which dv with the optative is found following «i, contrary to the ordi- 
nary rule of Greek grammar. One occurs in Dem. c. Lept. p. 475, 
ei pédAovres pay eb macxew ovKopdvtyy dv Tov Taira A€yovta yyoiade, 
émt 76 8 adedéoOou x«.7.4., where the contrasted mév and 8¢ (on which 
Buttm. Gr. Gr. and Jndex to Mid.) shew that the first of the two 
members is independent of the supposition: the other in Aesch, c. 
Timarch. § 85, drowov dy ety, & "APnvaior, ci pydev pév...kal pn yevo- 
pérys piv kpicews tept Tod mpdyparos Aw av K.T.A. 
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